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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE REVISION OF 
THE LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN MYSORE. 


oe aoe 


INTRODUCTION. 


Appointment of the Committee, 


1. The Committee was constituted by the following 
Government Order, which enumerates the terms of 
reference also besides giving a brief account of the 
circumstances which led to the appointment of the 
committee : 


“OrpER No. R. 1294-375—-L. R, 104-48-1, patap 
BANGALORE, THE 137TH AUGUST 1948. 


Yor a long time, there has been a persistent demand 
in both the Houses of Legislature, in the press and also 
from the public for a tevision of the Land Revenue 
System prevailing in the State. In the December Session 
of the Representative Assembly, a special resolution 
reconimending that a Committee be constituted to suggest 
the revision of Land Revenue System in the State in 
general and Kolar District in particular was passed 
unanimously. 

The abolition of Zamindaris, Jahagirs, Inam, Kha- 
yamgutta and Sarvamanya villages is also being urged 
in the Houses of Legislature from a long time. A 
resolution recommending that legislation for the abolition 
of all Zamindaris, Jahagirs, Khayamgutta and Sarva- 
manyas be introduced at an early date was discussed at 
the Session of the Legislative Council held in January 
1948 and on behalf of Government an assurance was 
given that the question would be got examined by a 
Committee. 

Having regard to the trend of the opinion in the 
Legislature, Government are pleased to appoint a Com- 
mittee consisting of the followmg members, to examine 
the several issues raised in these resolutions :—~- 


Ll. Ragamanirapravina Sri H. B. Gundappa Gowda, 
B.A., B.L., President, Legislative Council 
(Chairman), 


10, 


12. 


13. 


14, 


165. 


16, 


17, 


18. 


19. 
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The Revenue Commissioner in Mysore. 
Janab Mohamod Khalilulla, M.A., UL.B., 

Member, Representative Assembly, Mysore. 
Sri H. M. Channabasappa, Member, 

Legislative Council and Constituent Assembly 

and: President, District Board, Mysore. 
Sri 8. Narayana Rao, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Nanjangud. 

Sri A. G. Bandi Gowda, B.A., LD.B., 

Advocate and Member, Constituent Assembly, 


Srirangapatna- 
Sri H. K. Veeranna Gowda, 


Editor, “ Vartha’’ and Member, 
Constituent Assembly. 

Sri H. R. Guruv Reddy, B.A., LL.B., 

Member, Legislative Council and President, 

District Board, Bangalore. 
Sri 8. K. Venkataranga- lyengar, B.A., LU.B., 
Advocate, Bangalore. 

Sri T. Thimmarayappa, 

Mombher, District Board, Bangalore, 
Sri K. Pattabiraman, B.A. LL.B., 

Advocate, Kolar. 

Sri S. Avala Reddy, Member, 

Representative Assembly, Kolar. 
Sri B. L. Narayanaswamy, 

Member, Representative Assembly, 

Srinivasapur. 

Sri V. Venkatappa, 

Member, Representative Assembly and 

Member Constituent Assembly, Chennapatna. 

Sri D. S. Mallappa, 

Member, Logislative Council, Tiptur. 
Sri M. Govinda Reddy, M.A., B.T., LL.B., 

Member, Constituent Assembly, Chitaldrug, 
Sri O. Veorabasappa, B.A., LL.B., 

Member Legislative Council and Advocate, 


Chitaldrug. 
Sri K, G. Vodeyar, 


Land-holder and President, 
District Congress Committee, Sagar. 
Sri H, §. Rudrappa, B.A., UL.B., 
Member, Legislative Council, Shimoga, 
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20. Sri Bagamane Devegowda, 

Land-holder, Chikmagalur. 
21. Sri Chennaiya Vodeyar, B.A., LL.B., 

Advocate, Bilichodu, Chitaldrug. 

22, Sri G. A. Thimmappa Gowda, 

Advocate and Member, Constituent Assembly, Hassan. 
23. Sri C. T. Hanumanthiah, 

Member, Representative Assembly, Tumkur. 
24, Sri Rama Sharma, 

Secretary, Genedarara Sangha, 

Basavani, Thirthahalli Taluk. 

25. Sri Belur Srinivasa Iyengar, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate and Member, Legislative Couneil, 

Bangalore. 
96. Sri S. M. Siddayya, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, ‘l'.-Naragipur Taluk. 

27. Sri Mali Mariappa, 

Advocate, Madhugiri, and Member, 

Constituent Assembly. 

28. Sri A. C. Mallegowda, 

Member, Legislative Council and Coffee Planter, 

Chikmagalur. 
Sri K. Balasubrursaanyam, M.Sc., 
Assistant Seoretary to Government (Secretary). 


The terms of referenceto the Committee are indicated 
below :—- 

I. To examine whether the existing system of 
land assessment based on the classification of lands into 
dry, wet and garden requires modification in the interests 
of a progressive agricultural economy and to consider the 
feasibility of substituting for it a basic land-tax and a 
graduated scale of tax on agricultural incomes with its 
financial implications. 

If. To examine the desirability of granting 
exemption or relief from assessment or taxation to 
uneconomic holdings and to recommend suitable steps for 
preventing fragmentation of holdings below the economic 
limit and for promoting consolidation of small holdings. 

Iff. To examine the existing rules for grant of 
remissions of land revenue and to suggest measures for 
further liberalising them. 

TV. Toexamine the need for a Tenancy Law 
on the lines of the Bombay Tenancy Act and similar 
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legislation clsewhere in India and to suggest measures 
for suitable legislation in the State. 


V. To consider the ways and means by which 
adequate return on the capital outlay on irrigation 
projects may be ensured. 


VI. To consider the feasibility of simplifying land 
tenures by the abolition of Jodi, Inam and Jahagir tenures 
and to recommend the principles for the payment of fair 
compensation in respect of each class. 


Vif. To examine the desirability of abolishing or 
modifying the levy of various cesses on land revenue, 
and . 

VIII. To make such other recommendations as 
the Committee may consider necessary or desirable. 

The Committee will meet in Bangalore, the meetings 
being convened by the Chairman from time to time. 

The Heads of Departments»and Deputy Commis- 
sioners are requested to render all assistance to the 
Committee and sec that any information or statistics 
called for by the Committee are furnished promptly. 


The Committee is requested to submit its report to 
Government very early. 


SvED ABDUL ALEEM, 


Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department.” 
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2. The following questions discussed at some of 
the District Conferences were also referred to the Com- 
mittee for opinion : 


(1) Cash payment to the Thotis and Thalaries 
(Resolution No. 8 of Chitaldrug District Conference of 
1948, received with letter No. R. 5478-——L.8. 21-48-2, 
dated the 6th January 1949, from the Revenue Secre- 
tary to Government). 


(ii) Transfer of Amrai realizations to the concerned 
Village Panchayets. (Subject No. 1 of the Tumkur 
District Conference of 1948 received with letter No. D.C. 
1—47-48, dated 28th September 1948, from the Deputy 
Commissioner, Tumkur District). 


(iii) Transfer of the realizations from sale of 
vacant 3ites to the concerned Village Panchayets. 
(Subject of Tumkur Distriet-Conference of 1948, received 
with letter No. D.C, 2-— 47-48, dated the 28th September 
1948, from the Deputy Commissioner, Tumkur District.) 


(iv) Levy of Irrigation Cess in Inam Villages. 
(Letter No. R. 523—-L.8. 46-48-2, dated 22nd August 
1949 from the Revenue Secretary to Government). 


(v) Cancellation. of the grants of land under 
darkhast rules to persons already owning three acres of 
wet or six acres of dry lands. (Subject No. 46 of Kunigal 
Taluk Conference, 1949, received with letter No. V.P. 
203—48-49, dated 30th April 1949, from the Amilcar, 
Kunigal). 


(vi) Constitution of a Committee for each Taluk 
to resolve the disputes between Khatedars and Shikmi- 
dars and to improve argiculture. 


(vii) Resumption of lands left fallow without 
adequate reasons and the grant of such lands to landless 
persons, who are very keen to cultivate them. 


[Subjects (vi) and (vii) were discussed at the 
Sagar Taluk Conference of 1949 and were received with 
letter No. T.C. 1—48-49, dated 18th March 1949, from 
the Amildar, Sagar. ] 


(viti) Transfer of Shanbhogues from firka to firka 
and insistence on their residence in the firka. 


(ix) Grant of powers to village officers as in 
Madras and Bombay. 


é 


(x) Grant of Travelling Allowance to village 
officers when they attend Government offices in connec- 
tion with Government work, 


(xi) The revision and enhancement of the potgi 
to village officers as they are still paid at the scales fixed 
during 1932-33. 


(xii) Increase in the potgi of village officers in 
view of increased work. 


[Subjects (viii) to (xii) were discussed at the 
Shimoga District Conference of 71949 and were received 
with letter No. R. 4954, dated 28th November 1949, from 
the Revenue Secretary to Government]. 


(xiii) Abolition of Inam villages in the State, 


(xiv) Abolition of hereditary .Patels and Shan- 
bhogues. 
[Subjects (xiii) and (xiv) were discussed at the 
Taluk Harijan Conference at Kunigal in October 1949, 
and were referred to the Committee with letter No. A2-C. 
1198—48-49, dated 14th November 1949, from the 
Commissioner for Rural Development. ] 


3. The Committee regrets that two of the members, 
Sri A, C. Malle Gowda and Sri D. 5. Mallappa, passed 
away before the deliberations. were concluded. The 
Committee thus sustained great loss in being deprived of 
the benefit of their knowledge and experience in the 
concluding and most difficult portion of its work. 


4, Procedure of the Committee-—The Committee 
could not meet earlier than the 18th November 1948 for 
reasons beyond its contro]. The first meeting lasted for 
two days and after a general discussion on the terms of 
i aiid ti: reference, it was decided to obtain 


1. . . 

9. Sri Belur Srinivasiengar. information from the several 
8. ,, D. S, Mallappa. . 7 

4. y Bagemane leve Gowda Indian Provinces (now States) 
. bs 5 Neeyans Rao. p and selected States, on the several 
7. ,, H.K.Veeranna Gowda. 7 

8.) HLS. Muaroppa subjects covered by the terms of 
9. ,, AG. Bandi Gowda. teference and statistics likely to 
10, ,, 8.L. Narayanaswamy. 


be required or reference in the 
discussion from the Duputy Commissioners. A Steer- 
ing Committee consisting of the marginally-noted ten 
members was also appointed to draft a questionnaire, 
The Steering Committee considered the draft question- 
naire on the 10th December 1948 and the questionnaire 
was finally approved on the 25th December 1948, after 
the draft had been circulated to all the members of the 
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main Committee and their views also ascertained. This 
questionnaire appears as Appendix I at the end of Part I 
of this report. The Committee issued the questionnaire, 
printed both in English and in Kannada, to the follow- 
ing persons and institutions :— 


1. Members of the Mysore Constituent Assembly. 
Members of the Mysore Legislative Council. 
Members of the Mysore Representative Assembly, 
Members of the District Boards. 

Presidents of Municipal Councils. 


Chairmen of Village Panchayets with a popu- 
lation of more than 2,000. 


District Congress Committees. 
Taluk Congress Committees. 
Ryots’ Sanghas. 


10. Important ryots in each Taluk through the 
Amildars, 


11. All officers of the Revenue Department of and 
above the rank of Amildars. 


12. Gazetted Officers of the Income-tax, Co-opera- 
tive and Agricultural Departments, 


13. Officers of and above the rank of Executive 
Engineers in the P.W.D. 


14. Members of the staff of the Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of Mysore. 


15. Retired Officers of Government whose addresses 
were available. 


The questionnaire was also got published in the 
Mysore Gazette with a notification that spare copies can 
be got, on requisition, from the Office of the Committee 
and all requests for snpply of the questionnaire were 
complied with. Copies were also sent to the Publicity 
Officer for making them available to the Press. The 
members of the Committee were also supplied with suffi- 
cient number of copies for distribution. In all, nearly 
4,500 copies of the questionnaire were distributed. Time 
was allowed till the end of February 1949 to send replies 
to the questionnaire, but subsequently the period within 
which the replies were to be sent was, at the request of 
certain sections of the public, extended till the end of 
March 1949. Three hundred and ninety-two replies were 
received and a list of the persons and institutions who 


aor we 
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sent the replies will be found in Appendix II at the end 
of Part I of this report. Less than 10 per cent of copies 
of the questionnaire have been returned with replies. 


5. The Committee next met on the 6th and 7th 
May 1949 when the notes received from the several 
Governments and Administrations in India (Appendix 
III) and the note kindly obtained and sent by the High 
Commissioner for India in Ceylon (Appendix IV) regard- 
ing taxation of land and allied subjects were considered. 
The main views expressed in the replies on the several 
questions were also considered and some of the selected 
replies were out in full. The delegation from the 
Mysore Inamdars’ Association was also heard on the 6th 
May 1949 and, at the request of the delegation, it was 
decided to give them another opportunity to place their 
views before the Committee after the Association had 
collected all the particulars required by the members of 
the Committee. 


6. At the third meeting held on the 26th and 27th 
May 1949, the Committee heard the views of Dr. M. H. 
Gonal, Sri G. N. Krishnamurthi, Sri A. P. Srinivasa 
Murthy and Sri G. Ramakrishna Reddy of the Economics 
Department of the University of Mysore on the several 
quc.itions under consideration by the Committee. 


7. The fourth meeting of the Committee was held 
on the 25th, 26th and 27th July 1949 and this session 
was mainly devoted to discussions with Rajakaryapravina 
Sri P. G. D’Souza, Retired Member of Council, Sri V. R. 
Thyagaraja Iyer, Retired Excise Commissioner, Raja- 
sevasakta Sti 8. Hirannaiya, Retired Revenue Commis- 
sioner, Moin-ul-Vizarath Janab A. K. Syed Taj Peeran, 
Retired Deputy Commissioner, Rajasevasakta Sri M. G. 
Rangaiah, Retired Chief Enginecr and Sri C. Rajagopal, 
Retired Assistant Superintendent, Land Records Depart- 
ment. There was also a general discussion on Tenancy 
Legislation, consolidation of holdings and prevention of 
fragmentation and the liberalisation of the Remission 
Rules. 

8. The Committee met for the fifth time on the 
14th, 15th and 16th October 1949 and heard a joint 
delegation from the Mysore Planters’ Association and the 
Indian Planters’ Association on the 14th and the dele- 
gation from the Malnad Genidars’ Association on the 
15th. Otherwise, this session was exclusively devoted 
to the consideration of the sixth term of reference, v2z., 
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the simplification of land tenures by the abolition of Jodi, 
Inam and Jahgir tenures and the principles for the pay- 
ment of compensation in respect of each class. The 
questions arising in this connection were further consider- 
ed and final decisions reached at the sixth meeting also, 
which was held on the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th November 
1949. Sri A. R. Badri Narayan, President, District 
Board, Shimoga, explained to the Committee on 9th 
November 1949 the special conditions in the Malnad and 
the role of big landlords in stepping up agricultural 
production in that area. 


9. The seventh meeting, which lasted for four days 
from the Ist December 1949 to the 4th December 1949, 
was mainly devoted to the further discussion of the 
problems relating to consolidation of holdings and preven- 
tion of fragmentation and the main provisions to be 
incorporated in Tenancy Law,.when enacted in Mysore. 
On the 4th December 1949, the Committee approved the 
interim report incorporating their final recommendations 
on the sixth term of reference and this interim report, 
which appears as Part Il of the report was got printed 
and submitted to Government in January 1950. 


10. The principles of taxation of land, the means 
of securing adequate return on the capital outlay on 
irrigation works, the liberalisation of the Remission Rules 
and the cesses, if any, which should continue to be levied 
on land revenue were discussed at the eighth meeting of 
the Committee held on the 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th and 
21st February 1950 and final decisions were reached 
on them. ‘ 


11. The remaining terms of reference and the 
several questions referred to the Committee by the 
District and Taluk Conferences, as also other subjects 
which the Committee considered as related to the land 
revenue system, were considered and disposed of at the 
ninth meeting held on the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th March 
1950, The Committee finally met on the 10th and 11th 
April 1950 and considered and adopted the report. A 
statement showing the attendance of the members at the 
several meetings will be found in Appendix V. The 
average attendance of the members at the meetings 
was 20. 


12. Asthe work of the Committee progressed, it 
was felt desirable to have tours both inside the State 
and at least 1m the adjoining areas of the Indian Provinces 
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{now States) and in Travancore State so as to get an idea 
of the conditions actually prevailing in the State and to 
compare them with the conditions in the neighbouring 
areas of the Indian Union and also to study the working 
of the scheme for the levy of basic tax and income-tax 
in Travancore State. Government were addressed in 
May 1949 to sanction the itineration of a sub-committee 
consisting of not more than nine members both inside the 
State and in the adjoining areas of Madras and Bombay 
and in Travancore State, but sanction was received only 

in November 1949. A sub-com- 


Sriyuths— : syot) a . 
ii 3c, Patapnitaiiet, mittee consistmg of the Chairman 
2. M. Govinda Reddy. | and the marginally-noted six members 
4. 8. Narayana Rao. | toured in Travancore-Cochin and 
Be O. Pecrabneees: the Nilgiris for ten days from the 


19th December 1949. The working 
of the basic tax and income-tax on agricultural income~ 
clubbed with non-agricultural income was studied in 
Travancore State, while the working of agricultural 
income-tax was studied in Cochin State. The taxation 
of plantations was studied in the Nilgiris, The Committee 
were keen that the Malnad parts of the State and the 
adjoining areas of Bombay should also be visited so as to 
get first hand knowledge of the conditions in the Malnad 
and the working of the Bombay Tenancy Act and the 
Bombay Consolidation of Holdings Act, but the Govern- 
ment order sanctioning the additional expenditure for 
this purpose was received only.on, 18th March 1950, after 
the ninth meeting of the Committee at which the delibe- 
rations of the Committee on the several terms of reference 
had been concluded and decisions taken to enable the 
report bemg ready by the end of March 1950. It was 
not therefore possible to undertake the tour. 

13. Plan of the Report,—This report is divided into 
two parts, the first part dealing with all the questions 
referred to the Committee except the sixth term of 
reference relating to the abolition of Jodi, Inam and 
Jahgir tenures. The report on the sixth term of reference 
which was submitted to Government in January 1950, 
earlier than the main report, appears as Part I]. The 
first five chapters of part I contam a historical account 
of the development of the land revenue system in Mysore 
as alsoa brief account of the land revenue system in 
other parts of India and the taxation of land in other 
countries and are intended to give a proper background 
to the discussion of the several proposed reforms in the 
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system of taxation of land. Chapter VI contains the 
recommendations of the Committee regarding taxation of 
land. The other Chapters of Part I are devoted to the 
discussion of the remaining terms of reference and other 
questions which were considered by the Committee to 
have a direct: bearing on the land revenue system. As 
far as possible, one chapter is devoted to each question, 
the earlier portion of the chapter containing a brief 
account of the action already taken—in Mysore and 
elsewhere—on the particular issue under consideration 
and the later portion a discussion of the several alter- 
native courses which were considered and the final 
recommendations of the Committee. Each part has also 
got a summary of the main conclusions and recommen- 
dations, 


PART I 


CHAPTER I. 


TAXATION oF LAND IN SEVERAL COUNTRIES. 


1. The land tax is one of the oldest taxes and there 
is hardly any country in the world that does not levy it 
in some form or other. The methods adopted, however, 
vary considerably. 


Thus it may be based on (a) the capital value, which 
is usually determined periodically with reference to the 
sale value; (6) the unimproved or: public value, «e., 
such part of the capital value as is not due to the efforts 
or investment of the owners or occupiers; (c) the net 
produce, i.e., the gross produce less the cost of produc- 
tion; (d) the annual value, 2.e., the gross produce less 
the cost of production and earnings of management or 
(e) the net income of the farmer, 7.¢., the earnings of 
management plus the value of labour of the farmer and 
his family, 

2. The following description of the methods adopted 
in some of the countries of the world prior to World War 
II is intended to illustrate the ways in which these 
different bases were used and has been compiled mainly 
from the information contained_in the report of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee and the note on 
taxation of land appearing as Appendix G to the report 
of the Punjab Land Revenue Committee. 


France.—The land tax in France was until 1914 an 
apportioned tax assessed on the net produce of the land, 
a.e., the income which the owner secured after deducting 
from the gross produce the cost of cultivation, sowing, 
harvesting and maintenance of himself and family. It 
was based originally on a cadastral survey begun in 1807 
and completed in 1850. The survey, however, became 
completely out of date and the whole system of land 
taxation was reformed between the year 1907 and 1914, 
Under the scheme then drawn up, the tax was converted 
into a uniform rated tax assessed on annual value, and 
the rate was fixed in 1914 at 4 per cent of the annual 
value, It was raised to 5 per cent from the 31st July 
1917 and to 10 per cent from the 20th June 1920. For 
purposes of assessment, lands were grouped into 13 tlasses 
according tothe use to which they are put. Lands in 
the agricultural class were sub-divided into further 
classes not exceeding five, with reference to the fertility 
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of the soil, the value of produce and the topographical 
situation. The classification was made by the Controller 
of Direct Taxes assisted by the Mayor and five classifiers 
appointed by the Prefect. In determining the class, the 
most important factor taken into consideration by the 
Controller was the annual rent paid for the piece of land 
or for similar land in the vicinity. The basis of assess- 
ment was thus the rent actually paid to the landlord, or 
in cases in which the cultivator owned the land, the 
competitive rent for similar land in the locality. 


In addition to the land tax proper determined as 
above, there was an agricultural profits tax combined 
with a general or supplementary income-tax. The agri- 
cultural profits tax was levied on the rental value at 
twelve per cent. It was calculated by adding 75 per 
cent to the rental value and multiplying by three —(or 
2°6 for wheat lands and five for market gardens and 
woods if worked commercially)-or by taking the actual 
profits of the preceding year, whichever was less. Two 
thousand five hundred franes was the exemption limit, 
and alsothe abatement with partial abatements for all 
incomes from agriculture between 2,500 and 8,000 francs. 
The general or supplementary income-tax had an exemp- 
tion limit and abatement, 7,000 francs with allowances 
for wife, children and dependents. The tax varied from 
1:2 per cent on the income between 7,000 and 20,000 
francs to thirty per cent on the portion above 5,50,000 
francs. Agricultural income was not fully assessed. 


Ttaly.—The return from land in Italy was subject in 
the first place to two schedular taxes— 

(i) A tax at a flat rate of 10 per cent of the econo- 
mic rent assessed according to a system of cadastres, 
periodically revised since 1886. 

(ii) A tax at 18 per cent on the income of the 
cultivating farmer. 


If land was let to a farmer, the proprietor paid the 
first of these taxes and the farmer the second which was 
a tax common to all industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, and was assessed on the basis of declarations by 
a Commission appointed for each district. The exemp- 
tion limit was £ 4 raised to £7 in certain cases. 

In addition, both the landlord and the tenant were 
liable to the State Income-tax, which applied to the 
aggregate income received by the tax-payer, his wife and 
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his sons of less than 21 years of age, but was assessed on 
the net income after deducting from the total of these 
separate incomes all the other taxes paid, national and 
local, insurance premia, interest on debts, and a sum of 
one-twentieth of the net income for each dependent 
person. The rate varied from 1 to 10 per cent on income 
of over one million lire. There was also provision for the 
levy of a local surcharge on both the schedular taxes and 
on the income-tax for local purposes and this surcharge 
was limited to 150 per cent of the first schedular tax, 
that is, to 15 per cent of the economic rent. 


Hungary.--The land tax in Hungary was based on 
an obsolete survey. The nominal rate was 25 per cent of 
the cadestral yield and the actual incidence was estimated 
at from 8 to 12 percent, In addition to this, there 
were— 

(i) A general income-tax, which applied to agri- 
cultural profits, varying from 1 per cent to 40 per cent 
with the size of the income. 


(ii) A capital tax, the rate of which varied from 
1 to 20 per cent of the net revenue on the capital. 


(iii) Certain local surcharges, the rates of which 
varied in different places. 


The combined burden of all these taxes varied from 
15 per cent to 60 per cent of the net annual yield of the 
land, the actual burden depending on the accuracy of the 
assessments made by the authorities. 


Austria.—As in Hungary, the land tax in Austria 
was based on an old Survey. In 1913 the nominal rate 
was 26 2/3 per cent of the net cadestral yield, which was 
equivalent to about 10 to 15 per cent of the real yield. 
In addition, there were levied local surcharges which 
amounted in many cases to more than the State tax. 
After World War I the land tax became entirely a local 
levy. In addition to this local land tax, the Central 
Government levied an income-tax varing from 1 to 42 
per cent and a capital tax of from 1 to6 percent. It 
was estimated that the combined rate of taxation in the 
case of the largest estates approached 70 per cent of the 
return and that a land owner enjoying an income of 
about £ 400 paid 25 to 30 per cent as taxes if the assess- 
ment was made accurately. 


Czechoslovakia.—The system in Czechoslovakia was 
similar to that in Hungary, with a State land tax, local 
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surcharges and income-tax and capital tax on agricultural 
profits. 


Bulgaria.—Up to the year 1921, the Bulgarian land 
tax was based on the annual value as arrived at with 
the aid of a cadastre. This tax was abolished in 1921 and 
an income-tax introduced. The system, however, broke 
down completely, since the peasants did not declare any 
income and the whole burden thus fell upon the towns. 
The old land tax was reintroduced in 1923. 


Germany-Prussia.—Under the scheme of fiscal reform 
introduced in 1893, the land tax and building tax in 
Prussia were assigned to local authorities, the Central 
Government merely supervising and paying for 
assessment. The tax was levied on the annual value of 
agricultural land and was assessed by Committees 
presided over by a Government Commissioner paid for 
by the State. The cadastre-was also maintained at the 
cost of the Central Government. After 1923, however, 
a State tax was assessed on the capital value of lands 
and buildings, which in the case of agricultural property 
included value of livestock and machinery. The tax was 
assessed by Special Committees and collected by local 
bodies which were also authorised to impose surtaxes 
approximating to nearly 200 percent of the State tax. 
Land owners were also subject to a federal income-tax at 
rates varying from 10 to 60 per cent according to income. 
The minimum rate of total taxation falling on land was 
estimated at 25 per cent. 


Sweden.—In Sweden, the land taxes were abolished 
during the last quarter of the last century and a progres- 
sive income-tax at rates varying from 5 to 22 per cent 
became the main tax of the country. In the case of 
incomes from agriculture, the machinery for the levy of 
income-tax was supplemented by a quinquennial valua- 
tion of all taxable land, the farmer or land owner having 
the option to declare his income or to be assessed on an 
income assumed to be 6 per cent of the valuation in the 
register in each case and 12 per cent in the case of the 
owner farming his own land. 


England.—The annual land tax was introduced in 
1692. It was originally both a property and an income 
tax, assessed at 4 shillings in the pound on the annual 
value of all land and houses, on personalty of every 
kind, on the stipends of public officials and on moveable 
property. Owing to the difficulties of annual assessment 
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it was converted into an apportioned tax in 1697, but it 
continued to be voted annually until 1798, when it was 
converted by Pitt into a perpetual redeemable rent 
charge, with permission to persons interested in lands to 
buy up and become themselves entitled to an amount of 
rent charge equal to tax. The portion of the tax assessed 
on personal property hud declined at a very early period 
and had long fallen out of assessment before it was 
formally repealed in 1833. The unreduced portion of 
this tax thus became a tax charged on landed property, 
subject to which it might be bought and sold. In 
addition to the land tax, agricultural profits are subject 
to income-tax. The farmer’s profits are assumed to be a 
multiple of the annual value of the land unless accounts 
are produced showing them to be less. Land is also 
subject to a heavy local rate, which is the chief source of 
tax revenue for local purposes in rural areas. 


The Dominions.-- The general features of the taxa- 
tion of land in Australia and New Zealand are (1) the 
taxation of unimproved ground values and the exemption 
of improvements from taxation; (2) the exemption of 
small land owners from taxation and the withholding of 
the exemption limit from companies, absentees, and large 
land owners; (3) the extra taxation of absentees and 
campanies. In South Australia, for example, absentees 
pay an additional twenty. per cent over the usual taxes ; 
and (4) the additional] liability of income from land to 
the general income-tax, both ‘state and federal. The 
first tax on land in Australia was imposed by Victoria in 
1877, at the rate of 1} per cent of the capital value, with 
exemptions upto £2,500. The example was gradually 
followed by other states. The land taxes are on the 
unimproved value of land, the value of the building and 
other improvements being excluded from assessment, and 
in Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania are 

raduated. These vary from 1 d. to 8 d. in the pound in 
Oicensland: from ? d. to 14d. in South Australia, and 
from 3d. to 33d. in Tasmania. The Commonwealth 
Government in 1910 levied a federal Jand tax graduated 
at rates varying from 1d. to 6d. in the pound, and in 
1926 the rates were from 1d. to 9d. in the pound. In 
Western Australia, Victoria and New South Wales, land 
taxes are levied at a flat rate. 


In Canada, land is taxed in the majority of the 
provinces for state purposes, Quebec being a notable 
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exception, In some of these the land tax is a large 
proportion of the total provincial revenues, while in 
others the yield is unimportant. In British Columbia 
the real property tax includes the taxation of land. In 
some provinces, viz., in British Columbia and Prince 
Edward Island, the land tax is supplemented by a tax 
on income and in almost all provinces by a tax on 
corporations. Cities and towns tax land to a large degree, 
and in Western Canada considerable use is made of 
unimproved land values for taxation purposes. 


In South Africa, the system of land taxation is 
briefly as follows:—In the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, and the three old Transvaal districts annexed 
to the Natal after the Boer War there is a land tax on 
all occupied land. In the Orange Free State the tax was 
based on the extent and not on the value of the land. 
It is similarly levied in the Transvaal, where, however, 
the rate is higher on quit-rent tenure than on land held 
in freehold. The cost of collection is high, and it has 
been suggested that it should be converted into a 
po iecmaeble rent charge, In the Cape and Natal such 
taxes do not exist, although the Union Government 
obtains a small revenue from these provinces in the form 
of rent or quit-rents. 


China.—The land) tax in China was apportioned by 
the Central Government among provincial authorities, 
who redistributed it among the districts. For purposes 
of assessment, land was divided into three classes, each. 
of which was subdivided into three grades according to 
the fertility of the soil. The tax consisted of two parts, 
one payable in money and the other in produce. There 
was, however, no cadastral record, nor even a list of the 
persons liable to the tax. Large tracts of land escaped’ 
taxation In consequence. 


Japan.—The taxation of land in Japan was based 
on the capital value, which was arrived at by capitaliz- 
ing the annual rental of the land, whether for industrial 
or for agricultural purposes. A careful assessment of 
the capital value was completed in 1889 and the land tax 
was fixed at 3 per cent of the capital value of the land or 
50 per cent of the annual return which was estimated at 
6 per cent. The rates were varied frequently in accord- 
ance with financial requirements of the State but. .the 
actual burden was far less than that indicated by these 
percentages, as the cadastre became out of date in course 
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of time. In 1925 the market price of land was estimated 
at nineteen times the official valuation for purposes of 
levying land tax. Local authorities were levying an 
additional tax on the land tax for local purposes. In 
addition to land tax, income-tax was levied on agricul- 
tural incomes assessed on the net profits during the three 
preceding years. 

United States of America.—In the United States of 
America taxes on land are assessed on the capital value. 


3. The above survey of the systems of land taxa- 
tion in various countries indicates that the taxation 
generally combines the following features :—- 

(a) A flat rate on capital or annual value. 


(b) A progressive tax on income, including income 
derived from land. 

(c) In most cases avdeath duty or other capital 
tax ; in some cases both. 


(d) A local rate, 


The tendencies of modern developments were 
summed up as follows by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee : — 

“(1) The flat rate is kept comparatively low...... 
(2) The income from, and property in, land is treated for 


purposes of income tax and death duty on exactly the same 
footing as other incomes and property. 


(3) Where an increasing sharo has been taken of the return 
from land, if has been generally taken for local purposes.” 


CHAPTER II. 


EVOLUTION oF THE LAND REVENUE System IN 
DIFFERENT Parts oF Inpta. 


1. There is no uniform system for the taxation of 
land throughout India and almost each unit (Province or 
State) has a different system. The Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee have opined that many of the com- 
plexities of the question of land revenue in India can be 
traced to the facts that the Indian Systems are the result 
of a gradual process of evolution from indigenous practices 
and that they have been moulded into their present shape 
by British Ofticers, quite independently of one another, 
to suit local circumstances in different areas. The 
present land revenue system of Mysore was first developed 
during the administration of. Mysore by a British Com- 
mission and the policy adopted in Mysore was considerably 
influenced by that adopted in Madras and Bombay, though 
the influence of the latter is predominant. A brief 
account of the evolution of land tax in the several parts 
of India from ancient times to the present day is now 
given and it based mainly.on. the information, contained 
in,the report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. 
We feel that such a brief account of the historical develop- 
ment of the land :revenue.systems tn several: parts of 
India is necessary fora proper appreciation of the question 
of reform of the land revenue system in Mysore.’ 

2. Land Tax in Ancient India.—According to the 
description given by Manu of the fiscal administration of 
an ancient Hindu State, the main source of the State 
revenue was a share of the gross produce of all land, 
varying according to the soil and the labour necessary to 
cultivate it. In normal times the share varied between 
one-twelfth and one-sixth, but was liable to rise even to 
one-fourth in times of war or other public calamity. The 
revenue was collected, not from individual cultivators, 
but from the community represented by the headman. 
The aggregate harvest was collected into a common heap 
and the share of the State was set aside by the headman 
before the general distribution. Between the village 
headmen aud the King was a chain of ‘civil officers, con- 
sisting of lords of single villages, lords of ten villages, 
lords of 100 villages and lords of 1,000 villages. These 
were responsible for the collection of the revenue, for 
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which they were remunerated by fees in kind, by a 


portion of the King’s share of produce, or by holding land 
revenue free in virtue of their office. 


3. Land Tax under the Muslim Rulers.—In the earlier 
days of the Muslim administration, the State share of the 
ross produce demanded by the Hindu Kings was converted 
into the KHIRAJ or tribute payable on land in countries 
under Muslim rule, though the share taken was greater 
than before. The existing agency of collection was also 
utilised. The rapid expansion of some of the Muslim 
kingdoms, however, made the collection of the revenue 
under this system a difficult process, and measures were 
adopted for regulating the collections and securing a 
complete or partial commutation of the State's share of 
the produce into money. The Institutes of Timur 
embodied the first systematic attempt in this direction. 
Sher Shah (1540-55) made the) next, but did not reign 
long enough to give general effect to his measures. The 
third and the most famous settlement was that of Todar 
Mal during the reign of Akbar, He had the land measured 
carefully and then divided into four classes according to 
the fertility of the soil. The Government share, which was 
fixed at one-third of the gross produce, was commuted 
into money with reference to the prices of the previous 
nineteen years. The commutation rate was originally 
applied to the actual produce of the year, but this practice 
was found to be administratively inconvenient. Settle- 
ments were therefore concluded on the basis of a ten-year 
average. The system involved the maintenance of an 
elaborate sct of accounts and the employment of a host of 
tax-ygatherers, who intervened between the cultivator and 
the Supreme Government. One of these was the Zamindar, 
who was unknown in his present signification to the early 
Hindu system. Originally he was merely a tax collector. or 
farmer of the revenue, who agreed to contribute a lumpsum 
from the portion of the country allotted to him. Todar 
Mal’s settlement continued in force without material 
alteration for nearly a century, but as the authority of 
the Central Government declined, a number of imposts 
(known as abwabs) were added by the provincial rulers, 
Sir John Shore calculated that the abwabs imposed by 
Jaffer Khan, Shujauddin and Alwardi Khan amounted to 
about 33 per cent upon the tumary or standard assessment 
in 1658, and the impositions of the Zamindars upon the 
ryots to more than 50 per cet of the same. 
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4. Land Revenue under the East India Company.— 
Such was the state of the land revenue administration 
when the East India Company came into possession of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. They at first attempted to 
administer the revenue through supervisors, whose main 
functions were to determine the limits of estates held by 
zamindars and the rent which the actual cultivators 
ought to pay to them. The object of this measure was 
to protect the cultivators from the exactions of the zamin- 
dars by the grant of pattas or leases, specifying the exact 
amount to be paid by them as rent. The attempt, how- 
ever, failed, and the Company decided to undertake a 
more direct measure of control. The revenues were 
farmed out for five years, and Collectors, with whom were 
associated Indian Diwans, were appointed to receive them. 
The older zamindars were not, however, replaced by other 
farmers except in cases where they refused to contract for 
the sums demanded. Owing to a variety of circumstances, 
this system also was’ unsuccessful; and ultimately the 
Collectors were abolished and Indian local Collectors were 
introduced under the supervision of six Provincial 
Committees. When the five years for which the revenues 
had been farmed out were about to expire, Warren 
Hastings appointed a commission of three cfficers to 
collect information with a view to reforming the system. 
As a result, the six Provincial Committees were abolished 
and a Metropolitan Committee of Revenue was constituted 
in their place. Meanwhile, in.1786, Lord Cornwallis had 
arrived in India with definite instructions to give effect to 
the Act of Parliament passed in 1784, under which an 
enquiry was to be conducted as to the real jurisdiction, 
tights and privileges of zamindars, talukdars and jahgir- 
dars under the Moghul and the Hindu governments that 
preceded the Hast India Company, and the amounts 
which they were bound to pay. The grievances of those 
who had been dispossessed in the course of the tentative 
and experimental arrangements were also to be redressed, 
and the revenue was to be based on review of the actual 
collections of previous years. Lord Cornwallis caused 
elaborate enquiries to be made, and rules were issued 
between 1788 and 1793 for a decennial settlement. He 
recommended, however, that instead of this a permanent 
settlement should be introduced, and in 1793 his sugges- 
tion was acted upon and steps were taken for a permanent 
settlement under a regulation which was issued in the 
sare year. 
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5. The Permanent Settlenent.—The main features 
of this Permanent Settlement of 1793 were briefly these-— 


(i) The settlement was made with the zamindars, 
who were declared proprietors of the areas over which 
their revenue cullection extended so that they might have 
some legal status which would enable them to fulfil their 
obligations to the Government and induce them to take 
an interest in their estates. This right was, however, 
subject to the payment of land revenue and to liability to 
have the estates sold for failure of payment. The 
Government also reserved the right to introduce any 
measures they might think necessary ‘‘ for protection 
and welfare of the dependent talukdars, ryots and other 
cultivators of the soil”. 


(ii) The assessment fixed on the land was declared 
to be unalterable for ever and the Government specifically 
undertook not to make any demand upon the zamindars 
or their heirs or successors ‘‘ for augmentation of the 
public assessment in consequence of the improvement of 
their respective estates’. But the Government reserved 
the right to reimpose the satr duties which had been 
abolished in 1790 or any other internal duties, and the 
zamindars were not to be entitled to any share of the 
revenues so collected. 


(iii) The assessment was fixed approximately at 
ten-elevenths of what the zamindars received in rent from 
the ryots, the remaining ‘one-eleventh being left as the 
return for their trouble and responsibility. 


It will be observed that the revenue collected from 
the zamindars was a very high percentage of the rental. 
As a consequence, for several years after the settlement, 
there was widespread default in payment, and since the 
law enforced the sale of the estates directly the zamindars 
fell into arrears, large numbers of estates were put up for 
sale. It was only as the effects of British security made 
themselves felt and as the value of land and its produce 
rose, and waste lands, which had not been assessed to 
revenue, were brought under the plough, that the assess- 
ment became proportionately light. At the same time 
it has tended to become more and more unequal as time 
went on, since it is obvious that the increment in value in 
an estate which was largely undeveloped at the time of the 
settlement may be many times that which accrues in one 
which was fully developed when the settlement was made. 
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6. The Ryotwart Systems, Madras and Bombay.— 
The prevailing system throughout Bombay and the 
greater portion of Madras is what is usually known as the 
ryotwarl system. When the British succeeded to the 
territories of the Nawab of the Carnatic in the beginning 
of the 19th century, there was considerable diversity of 
opinion as to the system on which the land revenue of the 
rovince should be assessed. The Court of Directors, 
influenced largely by the punctuality of the payment of 
the revenue, which was perhaps the only redeeming 
feature of the permanent settlement, directed the Madras 
Government to enter into permanent engagements with 
zamindars and where no such intermediaries existed, to 
create substitutes out of enterprising contractors. The 
efforts of the Madras Government to comply with these 
orders resulted ina disastrous failure in almost every case, 
except in the extreme north and south, where the zamin- 
dars happened to be descendants or representatives of 
ancient lines of powerful chiefs. .The system of ryotwari 
settlement was, therefore, after considerable discussion, 
introduced by Sir Thomas Munro. The distinguishing 
feature of this system is that the settlement is made with 
the cultivating proprietor year by year, and that he is at 
liberty to relinquish part of his holding, or, subject to 
certain conditions to add to it by taking up waste lands 
as opportunity arises. 


In Bombay, when the British came into possession 
of the territories under the Peshwas, the system of farming 
the revenue was in force. ‘The office of mamlatdar, who 
was the collector of revenue, was put up to auction among 
the Peshwa’s attendants, who were encouraged, and very 
often compelled, to bid large suns, The mamlatdar, in 
his turn, let his district out at an enhanced rate to under- 
farmers, who repeated this operation till it reached the 
patels. The system resulted in great oppression, and, as 
Elphinstone points out, ‘‘ a man’s means of payment, not 
the land he occupied, were the scale on which he was 
assessed’. When the administration passed into the 
hands of the British, farming was abolished, the revenue 
was levied according to the actual cultivation and the 
assessments were made lighter. Ultimately the ryotwari 
system, which had meanwhile been introduced in Madras, 
was adopted. 


7. The Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) and the Punjab.- -The 
North-Western Provinces, as the U.P. was originally 
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called, came under the British rule somewhat later and 
present- ed a different problem. In Oudh, which was the 
centre of the old Aryan dominion, there were many petty 
Rajahs who had been allowed to contract for a sum of 
revenue and given the name of talukdars. Elsewhere 
there were a few Rajahs who had become revenue 
zamindars, but their number was comparatively small. 
In the rest of the Province, there were found bodies of 
villagers, claiming descent from chiefs or other notables 
who had founded particular villages or obtained them on 
grant,and who laid claim to the whole village area 
including the house-sites. The British Government recog- 
nised the landlord rights of these bodies and made them 
jointly and severally liable for the revenue to be paid. 
In the Punjab, the same system of village or mahal 
settlement was adopted, but on a slightly different plan. 
All these .settlements were made liable to periodical 
revision except in the cases of certain estates inthe U.P. 
which had already been brought under the permanent 
settlement. 


8. The Madhya Pradesh (Central Provinces).—Here, 
the villages represented aggregates of cultivators, each 
claiming his own holding and nothing more. Under the 
Mahrattas the revenues of the villages had been farmed 
out to individuals called Patels or Malguzars. These 
men had in course of time acquired a quasi-proprietory 
territory position.When the British came into possession 
of the they were made proprietors and became responsible 
for the payment of the revenue. The malguzari settle- 
ment is also liable to periodical revision. 


9. The circumstances which led to the creation of 
the land revenue system in India and the systems of 
tenure on which their working depends have been described 
in the foregoing paragraphs. To enable an understanding 
of the main principles on which they are based, it is 
proposed to give in the following para graphs a brief 
description* of the systems of temporary settlement. 


10. Madras.—The principles of the land revenue settle- 
ment in Madras have not been embodied in any statute, 
and the settlements are made under executive instructions, 
The Madras Settlements are preceded by an accurate 
survey of each village, which is carried out by a separate 
survey staff which furnishes the settlement officer with a 


*Paragraphs 10 to 21 are based on the Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee. . a2 
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village map accompanied by a descriptive register of all 
holdings. The settlement officer then divides the soils 
into certain classes with reference to their mechanical 
composition, sub-divides them into sorts or grades with 
reference to their chemical and physical properties 
and other circumstances affecting their fertility and 
attaches a separate grain value to each grade after 
numerous examinations of the actual outturn of the staple 
products in each class and sort of soil. The grain value 
1s then converted into money at the commutation price, 
based generally on the average of the 20 non famine years 
immediately preceding the settlement, for the whole 
district, with some abatement for traders’ profits and for 
the distance the grain has usually to be carried to the 
markets, and from the value of the gross produce thus 
determined, the cost of cultivation and a certain percent- 
age on account of vicissitudes of season and unprofitable 
areas is deducted, and one-half of the remainder is the 
maximum taken as assessment or the Government demand 
on the land. After this, soils of similar grain values, 
irrespective of their classification, are bracketed together 
in orders called tarams, each with its own rate of assess- 
ment. These rates are further adjusted with reference 
to the position of the villages in which the lands are 
situated and the nature of the sources of irrigation, For 
this purpose villages are formed into groups, in the case 
of dry lands, with reference to their proximity to roads 
and markets, and, in the case of wet lands, with reference 
to the nature and quality of the water-supply. This 
accounts for different rates of assessment being imposed 
on lands of similar soils, but situated in different groups 
or under different classes of irrigation. 


The assessment thus fixed represents the commuted 
value of the Government share of the surface cultivation, 
but if minerals are discovered and worked in the land, a 
separate assessment will be Jevied therefor. 


These particulars relate to the process of original 
settlement, which has now been completed. At the 
resettlement, which takes place at the close of the thirty 
years’ settlement period, the settlement officer makes a 
detailed enquiry into the economic condition of the 
district and then comes to general conclusions as to 
whether there is justification for a change of the rates, 
and bases his suggestions for alteration of the assessment 
mainly on these general enquiries and on the average 
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variations in prices of food grains during the proceeding 
thirty years, The framework of the original settlement is 
not usually disturbed unless it is discovered that it is 
patently unsound. Under recent orders of the Govern- 
ment, whatever the enhancement that might be indicated 
by the enforcement of the half-net rule, it has been 
directed that the maximum enhancement will be limited 
to 18 per cent when the variation of rates consists only 
in a percentage enhancement based on the rise in prices. 


11. Bombay.—Bombay differs from Madras in 
possessing a definite statute which regulates survey assess- 
ment and other matters connected with settlements 
and resettlements. In addition it has reached the stage 
at which the first resettlements have been completed, 
Under Section 48 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code of 
1879, revenue on land is assessed according as it is used 
for agriculture or building or.any other purpose. When 
land used for one purpose and assessed for that purpose is 
used for any other purpose, the assessment fixed on it is 
liable to be altered, even during the currency of a 
settlement. 


The system of assessment in Bombay is essentially 
an empirical one, The system originally introduced by 
Mr. Pringle in the Poona District was more or less similar 
to that of Madras, but it broke down completely, partly 
owing to its complexity, but mainly because the assess- 
ments were too high....A new system devised by 
Mr. Goldsmid and Lieutenant Wingate was introduced 
about the year 1840 in Poona, and then with slight 
modifications extended to the rest of the Presidency. 
The procedure adopted by these two officers has been 
concisely described in a joint report submitted by them 
in 1840: 


“The present condition of the agricultural classes, the state 
of particular villages, the amount of the Government realisations, 
the prices of produce, and similar considerations, compared with 
those of. preceding years, afford us the chief groundwork for 
determining satisfactorily what abatement or addition should be 
made to the existing Jumma. We also by a similar process 
arrive at an opinion of what the rates of the different soils should 
be, and by applying these to the ascertained area and classifica- 
tion we find what amount of Jumma those rates will produce, and 
by examining whether this is as much in abatement or excess of 
the existing Jumma, as our previously formed opinions had led us 
to think necessary we are enabled to correct our first estimate of 
the approximate amount of the Jumma, and thereby finally settle 
our rates,” 
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At the original survey the lands were classified after 
careful enquiries as to their fertility into several groups 
and their relative values expressed in fractions of a rupee, 
16 annas representing the best class of soil. The 
classification of the soils was not made with the object of 
basing the assessment on the net produce, but merely 
served as a basis for the apportionment of the total 
demand determined for the area on general considera- 
tions. 


‘The determination of the assessment involved three 
distinct operations. The talukas were first grouped 
according to ‘‘ marked and permanent distinctions ’’, such 
as climate, situation and the general condition of cultiva- 
tion. The next process was the determination of the 
total demand for the area under settlement by an 
examination of the revenue and economic history of the 
tract, The third and finalyoperation was the distribution 
of the aggregate: thus. determined. over the individual 
survey numbers with reference to the soil classification 
described above. The settlement officer’s final decision 
thus depends ‘‘ not upon the formal working out of results 
based on theory, but rather upon the subjective impres- 
sions of local knowledge and experience’’. 


12. The Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces).—The 
settlement of the land revenue is governed by rules 
framed under the United Provinces Land Revenue Act of 
1901. The settlement operations consist mainly in fixing 
the rents of the mahals or estates concerned. At the 
commencement of these operations, the settlement officer 
inspects the villages and groups them into assessment 
circles possessing a general similarity of soil and physical 
character. He then determines the rent rate for each 
class of soil. The chief guide adopted for this purpose 
is the recorded cash rental of lands under ordinary 
crops and held by permanent and responsible tenants who 
depend for their livelihood upon the produce of their 
holdings. These rentals are accepted as the basis for 
assessment unless they are found to be fraudulent, inade- 
quate or abnormal. The settlement officer then deter- 
mines the rent rate with reference to the ascertained 
rentals, after taking into consideration factors such as 
means of communication, increase of population during 
the currency of the expiring settlement, crop statistics 
and increase in the area cultivated. The revenue assessed | 
upon each mghal is nominally 50 per cent of the net 
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assets calculated on the lines indicated above, but in 
determining the percentage various considerations, such 
as the number and circumstances of the proprietors, the 
existence of heavy charges on account of malikana and 
the effect on the proprietors of a large enhancement are 
taken into account. Another factor considered is the 
caste and consequent capacity of the tenant. The 
variations due to these, among other factors, are so great 
that in a recent settlement report it is recorded that the 
assessment on similar plots under different conditions of 
cultivation may vary as 7:4:3. 


13. The Punjab.—-In the Punjab, theoretically the 
revenue is collected, not from individual cultivators, but 
from the holders or joint holders of large estates, which 
normally coincide with administrative villages. These 
proprietors, however, are in most cases groups of villagers, 
not necessarily of common.ancestry, who occupy severally 
quite small holdings of not more than a few acres. 
Although the heads of these groups are recognised as 
joint owners and in theory joimtly responsible for the 
revenue and represented by one of their number as 
headman or lambardar, in practice the share of revenue 
due from each is distributed and separately recoverable. 
Thus, as a general rule, the cultivators are in fact peasant 
proprietors. The standard assessment does not exceed 
half the net assets. These are generally estimated on the 
basis of recorded rentals, which are mostly in kind. The 
terms ‘‘ net assets’? and “‘rent” are not identical, but 
generally a full and reasonable rent paid by a tenant- 
at-will is regarded as a sufficiently near approximation 
to the net assets and the safest guide and measure in 
estimating them. The assessments are therefore in 
practice based on rents. The exact proportion to be paid 
to the Government is fixed after an enquiry into the 
general economic conditions of each area or circle of 
assessment. A peculiar feature of the land revenue of 
this province is the large area in which there is in force 
the system of fluctuating assessments, in other words, of 
charging only when a crop is grown. 


14, The Madhya Pradesh (Central Provinces).—The 
system in Berar is similar to that in Bombay. That 
obtaining in the Central Provinces is essentially a 
zamindari system. The zamindar, or malguzar, as he 1s 
there called, was originally a farmer of taxes and the 
present status of landlord was conferred upon him by the 
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British Government, who made him responsible for the 
collection of land revenue in his mahal. The system of 
assessment is so closely associated with the tenures on 
which land is held that a brief description of the latter is 
necessary for a clear understanding of the problem. 
There are three classes of tenants under the malguzar ;— 


(i) Absolute occupancy tenants, whose rents are 
determined by the settlement officer and are 
unalterable during the currency of a 
settlement. Their right is heritable and 
transferable subject to pre-emption by the 
malguzar. 

(ii) Occupancy tenants, whose rents are also fixed 
by the settlement officer, but are liable to 
enhancement decennially either by agreement 
with the landlord or on an application by the 
latter to a revenue officer. This right is 
transferable subject to payment of nazarana 
or consent money, to the malguzar. 

(iii) Tenants-at-will, who work on the malguzar’s 
home farm, which consists of two kinds of land 
known as sir and khudkasht. The rack-rented 
tenant-at-will is found only on the str land for 
khudkashi land cannot.be leased even for a 
year without the lessee acquiring occupancy 
right in it. 

The fixation of rents, which is the most important 
operation, is complicated by the general and increasing 
tendency on the part of malguzars to allow rents to 
continue at a low figure and to exact nazaranas on new 
leases of surrendered holdings or on the leasing of land 
for the first time. The practice of levying nazarana, 
which is in essence the capitalisation of the increase of 
rent, is of comparatively recent development, but it is 
very widespread, and has resulted in serious evils which 
have been summarised as follows in the settlement report 
of the Nagpur District in 1917 :— 


(i) The incoming tenant is deprived of most or all 
of his accumulated capital, which he might 
otherwise devote to improving the holding or 
to buying stock. 

_(ii) Still worse, he may start his tenancy in debt. 
Nazarana is a very common cause of the 
indebtedness of tenants in the best parts of 
the district, . 
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(iii) Worst of all, the nazarana often takes the form 
of a bond to the malguzar, or sometimes the 
debt is liquidated by service. 

(iv) The system leads to disputes between co-. 
shares, 

(v) The revenue of Government is defeated, for 
much of the annual value of the lands is 
capitalised, 

(iv) The money, being lightly come by, is often 
not used to.the best advantage by the 
malguzar. 


The settlement is a complicated process. The settle- 
ment officer not only fixes the rent to be paid by the 
tenants, but also determines on a similar scale the rental 
valuation of the home farm and of all land held free of 
rent by village servants in lieu of pay and estimates the 
miscellaneous income from fisheries, water dues, fruit 
trees, grazing and timber rights etc. Of the assets as 
thus calculated, 50 per cent represents the normal 
proportion to be taken as land revenue. It will thus be 
observed that the revenue is based, not on the rent 
which under competitive conditions could be paid, nor 
on the rent which is actually paid, but on the rent which 
the settlement officer, having regard to general or parti- 
cular circumstances, considers a reasonable enhancement 
on the rent already paid, and therefore fixes as a rent 
which shall be paid. 


The fixation of rents in individual cases is effected 
by an elaborate system of grouping and soil classification 
according to what are termed ‘‘soil units’. The soil 
unit is intended to be a measure of the productive 
capacity of the soil. The value is assumed to depend 
on the average net profits of cultivation, and to each 
class of soil in every position a factor is assigned express- 
ing its value relative to other soils, so that the soil unit 
varies not only with the fertility of the soil, but also 
with the position of the land. 


15. The principles of assessment described above 
do not apply to certain special tracts, as for instance— 
(a) lands used for tea and coffee plantations in 


Madras and Assam, and 
_ (b) the khas mahal estates in Bengal and Bihar. 


16. In Madras the lands used for plantation are 
usually sold under special rules by auction, the upset 
Q* 
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price being equal in all cases to the cost of the survey 
and the estimated. value'of the trees standing on the 
lands. They are subject to annual assessment, which is 
fixed initially at Rs. 2 per acre for forest land and 
Annas 8 peracre for grass land in the Nilgiris, and 
generally at Re. 1 per acre in the other hill tracts 
concerned. ‘This assessment is liable to periodical revi- 
sion inthe same manner as that of ordinary ryotwari 
land. It is usual to give exemption from land revenue 
for a term of years in the case of land which has been 
newly planted with coffee, tea, cinchona, rubber or other 
special produce. 


17. In Assam, tea gardens are held on leasehold 
tenure of long terms at low rates of assessment, After 
the expiration of the term of the lease, the land is liable 
to be assessed under the laws in force, provided that no 
portion of it shall at any time be assessed at a rate higher 
than that payable on the most highly assessed lands in 
the district cultivated with any ordinary agricultural 
crop. The market value of land suitable for tea culti- 
vation has increased to such an extent that the terms 
under which such land is now settled do not give the 
Government the full value and encourage speculation. 
The Government are considering whether and in what 
form some portion of the increased value can be secured 
for the public revenues. 


18. Khas Mahals.—The management of estates by 
Government has been retained’ im many cases in Bengal 
and Bihar, partly for financial reasons and partly for 
administrative purposes, since it enables the officers of 
the Government to secure an intimate first-hand know- 
ledge of the problems involved in the management of 
landed property and of the needs of the cultivating 
classes and the difficulties of landlords. The rent is 
fixed by the Government according to local custom, and 
the relations between the tenant and the Government 
are regulated, as in the case of private estates, by the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. 


19. Summary of the principles of settlement —It will 
be observed from the above description of the systems 
of assessment in the different parts of India that the 
land revenue has ceased to represent a portion of the 
gross produce. There are three distinct methods by 
which the assessment is calculated. In the Uttar 
Pradesh, the Punjab and the Central Provinces, the 
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Government demand is theoretically based on an 
economic rent but actually takes many other factors 
into consideration. In practice, the basis of assess- 
ment is very much less than the economic rent, partly 
on account of the deliberate moderation of settlement 
officers. 


In Madras, the assessment is based on the net 
produce, i.e., the gross produce minus the cost of culti- 
vation. The cost of cultivation is calculated on the 
assumption that all labour is hired and includes an 
allowance for the labour of the cultivator and his family. 
In practice where there is a comparatively large propor- 
tion of rent-receivers, the rents actually paid by 
cultivating tenants are utilised as a check on the estimates 
of the cost of cultivation, and the net produce as esti- 
mated by the settlement officers is invariably less than 
the competitive rent. 


In Bombay, the rate of assessment is arrived at 
empirically with reference to general economic considera- 
tions, and in practice is based on the actual rents 
paid rather than on any theoretical calculations of the 
net produce. 


20. Towards the end of the last century, as a result 
of a series of severe famines and the representations of 
Mr. R. C. Dutt and certam other retired officers of the 
Indian Civil Service, the purport of which was that the 
intensity and frequency of the famines were largely due 
to the impoverishment of the people caused by over- 
assessment, the Government of Lord Curzon undertook 
a detailed and exhaustive enquiry into the system of 
land revenue assessment in all the provinces with special 
reference to the economic effects of the land revenue. 
The conclusions arrived at were summarised in a Resolu- 
tion issued in 1902, as follows :— : 

(1) That a permanent settlement, whether in 
Bengal or elsewhere, is no protection against the inci- 
dence and consequences of famine. 

(2) That im areas where the State receives its 
land revenue trom landlords, progressive moderation 
is the key-note of the policy of Government, and that 
the standard of 50 per cent of the assets is one which 
is almost uniformly observed in practice and is more 
often departed from on the side of deficiency than 
of excess. 
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(3) That in the same areas the State has not 
objected, and"does not hesitate, to interfere by legislation 
to protect the interests of the tenants against oppression 
at the hands of the landlords. 


(4) That in areas where the State takes the land 
revenue from the cultivators, the proposal to fix the 
assessment at one-fifth of the gross produce would result 
in the imposition of a greatly increased burden upon 
the people. 

(5) That the policy of long-term settlements is 
gradually being extended, the exceptions being justified 
by conditions of local development. 

(6) That a simplification and cheapening of the 
proceedings connected with new settlement, and an 
avoidance of the harassing invasion of an army of sub- 
ordinate officials, are a part of the deliberate policy of 
Government. 

(7) That the principle of exempting or allowing 
for improvements is one of general acceptance, but may 
be capable of further extension. 


(8) That assessments have ceased to be made 
upon prospective assets. 

(9) That local taxation, as a whole, though 
susceptible of some re-distribution, is neither immoderate 
nor burdensome. 


(10) That over-assessment is not, as alleged, a 
general or widespread source of poverty and indebtedness 
in India, and that it cannot fairly be regarded as a 
contributory cause of famine.” 


The Government of India further laid down liberal 
principles for future guidance and expressed their readi- 
ness, where the necessity was established, to make 
further advance in respect of— 

(11) the progressive and graduated imposition of 
large enhancements ; 

_ (12) greater elasticity in the revenue collection, 
facilitating its adjustment to the variations of the 
seasons, and the circumstances of the people ; 

(13) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments 1n cases of local deterioration, where suche reduc- 
tion cannot be claimed under the terms of sett]ment. ”” 

21. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have 
examined the Land Revenue System in India and their 
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conclusions and recommendations in regard to agricultu- 
ral land are as follows :— 


(a) Application of the canons of taxation to the 
land revenue : 
(i) Certainty.—This canon is satisfied. 


(ii) Convenience.—Convenience has in some 
respects been sacrificed to certainty. 


The inelasticity of the systems drives a number 
of people to the money-lender during bad 
seasons. 


The system of making settlements that last for 
a generation may necessitate a change in 
the standard of living when the period 
comes to a close. 


When the process of settlement continues for 
years and involves meticulous enquiry 
by a large staff, the inconvenience and 
expense to the ryots concerned is very 
considerable. 

(iii) Economy.—The application of this canon 
cannot be decided on considerations relating 
to the land revenue alone. If the assess- 
ment and_ collection of the land revenue 
were the only matter in issue, it would be 
practicable to devise a scheme under which 
the present. revenue,could be collected at a 
much smaller cost. The justification of 
the high cost of the settlement and collec- 
torate establishments must be looked for in 
directions that are outside the scope of the 
Committee’s terms of reference. 

(iv) Abshty.--Land revenue is essentially a tax 
on things and not on persons and as such 
it is not a tax to which the doctrine of 
progression can be applied. The Committee 
therefore confine their attention to the 
question of the burden of the land revenue 
on the land, in other words, the proportion 
which the Government demand bears to 
the economic rental or-net profits in the 
different provinces. -Even in this respect 
they are unable to discover any acceptable 
basis of comparison and are forced to the 
conclusion that the uncertainty as to both 
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the basis of the assessment and the rate is 
one of the chief respects in which the 
systems are open to criticism. 


(b) The results flowing from the fact that land 
revenue viewed as a scheme of taxation is not only not 
progressive, but actually tends in the opposite direction, 
are aggravated by the conspicuous absence of provision 
for an income-tax ou agricultural incomes or a death 
duty, which serve in the more advanced European 
countries and Japan to introduce an element of progression 
into the taxation of the land. 


(c) Of the alternatives suggested, the proposals for 
the redemption of the land revenue either im part or in 
whole, or for the substitution for it of a tax on produce are 
impracticable for reasons given. The adoption of a tax on 
capital value on Australian lines is less so, but would 
involve changes of a more radi¢al nature than is necessary. 


(d) The essentials of a new scheme of temporary 
settlements are that it should be definite as regards both 
the basis and the pitch of assessment ; that it should be 
as simple and cheap as possible; that it should so far as 
possible ease or steady the burden on the smallest culti- 
vator; and finally that it-should, in common with the 
rest of the system of taxation, involve some element of 
progression in the case of the larger owners. 


(ec) The Committee “recommend that these 
essentials should be secured by providing that for the 
future the basis of the settlement should be annual value, 
4.@., the gross produce less cost of production, including 
the value of the labour actually expended by the farmer 
adn his family on the holding and the return for enterprise. 
The functions of the settlement officer should be 
limited to the ascertainment of this value on a uniform 
basis. A uniform rate fixed for a whole province should 
be then applied to these valuations as they were made 
on districts falling in for resettlement. 


(f) In the case of controlled rents, where the rent 
is fixed by the settlement officer or is limited by law or 
by custom having the force of law, such rent should be 
taken to be the annual value. 


(g) Where the practice cf levying nazaranus exists, 
their annual equivalent spread over the term of the lease 
should be added to the rent for the purnose of determin- 
ing the annual value. 
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(h) The rate of assessment should be standardised 
at a comparatively low figure not exceeding 25 per cent of 
the annual value. 

(i) The reduction in the share borne by the land 
revenue to the total taxation should be accompanied by 
an increase in the local rate, the maximum for the 
ordinary rates being fixed at about 25 per cent of the 
sum taken as land revenue. 


(7) It is not possible, in the case ofa tax in rem, to 
relieve the poorest cultivator by an exemption. The 
relief of his difficulties is to be found in a better system 
of rural economy generally. 


(k) The obvious ways of introducing an element of 
progression in the case of the large holder are through an 
income-tax on agricultural incomes, or through something 
in the nature of a succession duty, or both, 


22. Changes effected recently in Several Parts of 
India.—We have obtained notes from the several Provin- 
cial (now State) and some of the State Governments in 
India about the land revenue system now in force there, 
with a view to get an idea of the changes, if any, effected 
since the review of the land revenue system in several 
parts of India by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
nearly a quarter of a century back, These notes are 
contained in Appendix I{l. It will be seen therefrom that 
no changes of fundamental character have been effected 
or contemplated in any State, except for the steps taken 
or proposed to be taken to abolish the Zamindari System. 
Even the amendment to the Bombay Land Revenue Code 
effected by Bombay Act XX of 1939 did not make any 
radical or fundamental changes in the land revenue 
system as it merely ‘crystallised the various considera- 
tions which guided the settlement officers for a period of 
nearly 100 years’’. Though the Punjab Land Revenue 
Committee recommended in 1938 the grant of relief to 
small holders and the levy of a surcharge on large holders, 
their recommendations do not seem to have been imple- 
mented. In Madras, a committee was appointed in 1937 
to go into the question of revision of the land revenue 
policy, but the recommendations of this committee have 
not been officially published and they have not also been 
implemented. The question of reform of land tenures 
and the abolition of intermediaries hetween the Govern- 
ment and the cultivator appears to have gngaged the first 
attetttion-of the several Governments m India and no 
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radical reforms have been effected in the system of taxa- 
tion of land. The only exception to this is the area 
which formed part of the former Travancore State and 
there a radical change was effected in 1946 by introducing 
a basic tax at a uniform rate of about 14 annas per acre 
on all lands, and by making agricultural income also 
liable to income-tax along with income from other 
sources, 


23. Land Revenue System in Travancore prior to 
Introduction of Basic Tax.—Prior to the introduction of 
basic tax, land revenue was being levied in Travancore 
State on the basis of the settlement which took 28 years 
between the years 1883 and 1911 and whose total cost 
was nearly Rs. 54°5 lakhs, the annual demand being about 
Rs. 35 lakhs. The following extract from the Adminis- 
tration Report of Travancore State for 1944-45 gives a 
brief account of the method.on which assessment was 
fixed during the Settlement :— 


“‘ Method of Assessment,—The assessment of wet 
lands is fixed on a yield basis in paddy determined by the 
seed or sowing capacity of the land, and ranges from two- 
fifths to seven times the measure of seed sown in the case 
of single crop lands and from three-fifths to ten and a 
half fold for double crop lands. _ The assessment of other 
lands, known as garden or dry lands, is fixed either on 
an acreage basis or on the basis of the trees grown, both 
not operating simultanevusly. For example, if a holding 
of an acre has twenty coconut palms and ten jack trees, 
each of the trees is supposed to take up some space of 
land as ‘‘ standing room’ and a specific rate of tree-tax 
is levied for each of certain specified trees. The balance 
of the area not thus taken up is assessed on the acreage 
basis be it cultivated, say, with tapioca or banana, or be 
it uncultivated, There are fourteen tarams or rates of 
acreage assessment, based on the quality or productivity 
of the soil in the region. In fixing the assessment, care 
has been taken to provide for the lean years, and 
ordinarily no remission is allowed for failure of crops due 
to drought or excessive rainfall, though there are rules 
regulating the grant of seasonal remissions for proved 
failure of crops in the case of a few specified areas where 
it has not been possible to provide a sufficient margin. 

*< Form of Tax Payment.—Formerly, tax used to 
be collected in money as well as in kind such as coconuts 
and paddy. At the last settlement, all taxation in kind, 
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except paddy in respect of paddy lands, was abolished 
and money payments substituted. This paddy tax too 
was commuted into money in respect of Pandaravaka 
(Sirkar) lands in 1082 ME. (1906 A.D.) ” 


One of the arguments generally advanced in support 
of the levy of basic tax at the uniform rate of 14 annas 
per acre is that the costly and protracted resettlement 
has thus been avoided. It is also seen that the Govern- 
ment has not suffered any loss by the reform as the total 
sum now realised from the agriculturists is estimated at 
about Rs. 100 lakhs (Basic tax about Rs. 25 lakhs, 
income-tax attributable to agricultural income Rs, 75 
lakhs) while it was Rs. 60 lakhs prior to 1946 (Land 
Revenue 35 lakhs-~ Agricultural income-tax Rs, 25 lakhs), 
The slight reduction in land revenue on account of the 
introduction of basic tax was more than made up by the 
improved realisation on account of tax on agricultural 
incomes, which resulted..from the higher effective rate 
applicable when both agricultural and non-agricultural 
income are clubbed together for taxation. It is also 
ascertained that the rate of basic tax is higher than the 
former assessment in the ease of some lands and one 
report estimated that out of about 244 lakhs of acres in 
holding, nearly 13 lakhs of acres, i.e., more than half 
the extent, was assessed at less than 14 annas per acre 
prior to the introduction of the basic tax. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EVOLUTION oF THE Lanp REVENUE System In Mysore. 


*]. Tracing the history of Mysore to the earliest 
times, inscriptions found in Mysore show that the 
Mauryas had migrated from the north and established 
their dominion in the south; after them, came the Sata- 
vahanas or Salivahanas, But ofthe administration of the 
country during this period, little is known directly except 
the designations of a few functionaries of Government, 
such as Maha Pradhana Sarvadhikari, Maha Mandalesvara, 
Chamupati, Senapati, Samantha, Maha Samanthadhipati, 
Rajjuka, Mahamatra and Dharma Mahamatra. By collat- 
ing ascertained facts and drawing inferences therefrom, 
the old administration might be stated to have been as 
follows :— 

The country was divided intoseveral provinces, each 
of which was placed under a Governor. There was a con- 
siderable body of reventte accountants. There were heads 
of classes, like the mercantile and agricultural classes and 
heads of rural circle. The village was the unit of the body 
politic and the basis of administration. The village corpo- 
ration consisted of the twelve officers, latterly styled the 
Barabaluti or Ayangadi, who were the requisite members 
of the community and-who received compensation for 
their labour either in allotments of land from the corporate 
stock or in fees consisting of fixed proportions of the crop 
of every farmer of the village. In some instances, the 
lands of a village were cultivated in common and the crop 
divided in the proportions of the labour contributed ; but 
generally, each occupant cultivated his own land, The 
waste land was a common pasture for the village cattle, 
The external boundaries of the village were as carefully 
marked as those of the richest field and they were main- 
tained as a common right of the village with as much 
jealousy and rancour as the frontiers of the most potent 
kingdoms. The combination of the village to compose 
districts, provinces or principalities was infinitely diversi- 
fied at different periods by the wisdom or caprice of the 
chief ruler or by the vigour and resistance of those who in 
every age, country and condition, coveted independence 
for themselves and the power to govern the largest possible 
number of their fellow creatures. Changes brought about 


* Parag 1 to 11 are reproduced from an official publication ‘Mysore Revenue 


Survey and Settlement—Historical Summary. 
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by conquests, usurpations or revolutions in the territorial 
limits of a country or in its Government had, however, no 
influence on the condition of the village, so far as its 
internal constitution was concerned. Its officers, its 
boundaries and the whole frame work of its interior 
management remained the same. The oldest system of 
assessment consisted in the taking of a share of the crop 
collected at harvest time on the village threshing floor, 
In course of time, this system was gradually improved 
upon, along with the development of a currency system 
and a svstem of survey, both of which are indispensable 
to reach the final stage in the history of assessment, viz., 
the substitution of cash rates for payment in kind. 


2. Kadamba Kings.--Under the Kadambas the 
dominion embraced all the west of Mysore, together with 
the two Kanaras, North and South, and included the 
present Shikarpur and Sorab Taluks of the Shimoga 
District. Their original. capital.was Banavasi situated 
on the river Varada on the western frontier of the Sorab 
Taluk. With reference to land settlement, it is stated 
that Kadamba Raya with Gopa Mantri and Naga Deva 
Karanika, prescribed two standards of measurement, one 
for wet and dry lands, and the other for gardens and got 
all the lands between Nagara Khanda and Varada Khanda 
(Shikarpur and Sorab Taluks) measured. Assessments 
are said to have been imposed on lands with reference to 
soil, sityation, water supply and crops. 


Simultaneously with the Kadambas in the west, 
Mahavalis and Pallavas were rulers of the eastern portion, 
and the Gangas of the southern portion of Mysore. 
Little, however, is known of the revenue administration 
under these kings. 


3. Hoysala Kings.—The Kingdom of the Hoysalas, 
known also as Ballalas, comprised parts of the present 
Hassan and Chickmagalur Districts. Dwarasamudra, now 
Halebid, in the Belur Taluk was their capital. In their 
times, the King was the supreme head of the State in all 
matters, religious and political, The empire was divided 
into a number of districts. each of which was placed under 
a Governor, who generally was a member of the royal 
family. The country was administered by the King with 
the help of a Sarvadhikar, or Prime Minister, and four 
other Ministers, called Maha Mandalesvaras. The 
Governor of a district was. styled Danayak; under him 
were the Samantas, and under them, came the Heggades, 
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who administered smaller territorial divisions, The last 
link in the chain was the Gavuda, who was the head-man 
of the village. ‘‘Asregardsassessment, Sala (about 950.4.D.) 
is said to have collected from the villagers one fanam (4 
annas 8 pies) for every kandy of grain raised by them. From 
the reign of Vishnu Vardhana (1106-1141 A.D.) each culti- 
vator paid one kula or plough share to the King”’. This 
was dropped into a well of quick silver in the temple of 
Padmavati at Humcha and became gold. Hence, the 
word kula came to be applied to a raiyat, and the money 
paid by him is still called kulavana. The well is 
said to have dried up in the time of the Vijayanagar Kings 
who commuted the iron kula fora payment of one agolla 
for every plough. Another version of the payment of the 
iron kula is that, in order to encourage and extend culti- 
vation, Vishnu Vardhana Ballala devised a plan whereby 
a raiyat would secure recognition or distinction at court 
by handing over to the Government worn-out plough- 
shares. The King, however, converted these into gold 
with a drug called Siddha Rasa, which he was in 
possession of. It is surmised that a kula was a pole, 
eighteen lengths of a rod, and was the measure of a piece 
of land,.forming the standard for all assessment. One-fifth 
of the produce on dry lands and one-third of the produce 
on wet lands seem to have been levied as assessment. 
Tn addition to assessment, imposts of various kinds were 
levied on land. 


4. Vijayanagar Kings,—At the time the Ballalas 
were driven away from Dwarasamudra, (about 1340 A.D.) 
the Kingdom of Vijayanagar had just been founded by 
Hukka and Bukka, assisted, asis commonly accepted, by 
the celebrated scholar, Madhavacharya, surnamed 
Vidyaranya. The empire grew to great dimensions in 
course of time and continued in power and glory for over 
two centuries, till the battle of Talikota broke it up in 
1565 A.D. The whole of the present State of Mysore 
was included in the Empire of Vijayanagar, which was 
the last great Hindu sovereignty of the south. 


The minister and spiritual preceptor, Vidyaranya, 
under whose auspices the new dynasty was founded 
composed a work on law and Government, which is a 
copious commentary on the Smritiof Parasara. QOne-sixth 
of the crop has always been regarded by Hindu law-givers 
as the rightful share of the sovereign and Vidyaranya, 
while admitting this rule, was. desirous of converting it 
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into money payment. He established fixed rules for such 
conversion, founded on the extent of land, the requisite 
seed and the value of grain. The gross produce was 
distributed as follows :—Half for the expenses of agricul- 
ture and the maintenanceof the farmer’s family, 1/4 for 
thé proprietor of the land, 1/6 for the King, 1/20 for the 
Brahmans and 1/30 for the Gods. The shares payable to 
Brahmans and Gods were received by the sovereign and 
distributed by him, so that the share actually received by 
the sovereign was equal to the share of the proprietor. 


5. Along with the growth of the empire, the 
system of administration also developed, and it appears 
that during the reign of Krishna Raya and Achuta Raya, 
the revenues were first reduced to a regular form, regulated 
by ordinances, and a system of accounts and management 
was introduced, calculated to improve the revenues of the 
Empire gradually year after.year without distressing the 
inhabitants. For reclaiming tracts of uncultivated waste 
country, Palyams or Palepats were created. In respect of 
lands in parts other than these wood-land countries, regula- 
tions were framed to improve the revenue, and Rayarekhas 
were published, fixing the revenues, boundaries and duties 
and customs. Land marks or stones inscribed with 
writings or with symbols were erected on the boundaries 
even of every little village. Divisions and Sub-Divisions 
of territory were made and a nomenclature to denote 
them was adopted for administrative purposes. The 
system of Barabaluti or Ayangadi was established in all 
towns and villages. and officers were appointed for the 
Divisions and Sub-Divisions. 


6. The extentiof land was determined by the quantity 
of seed sown, and for land sown with one kolaga of seed, 
the rent was fixed at rate varying from 3 to10 Kantiraya 
pagodas (1 Kantiraya pagoda-about Rs. 3) according to the 
nature of the soil. Land watered by Kapiles was let fora 
money rent; but for lands cultivated with paddy by means 
of tanks, one-half of the crop was generally required with- 
outany money, though in some districts the raiyats rendered 
one-third of the produce, with 2 or 3 pagodas in money 
for each plough. With a view to encourage cultivation 
waste lands were let out at first for small sums, called 
Bhumula gutta, or Kala gutta fora term of years accord- 
ing to agreement, after the expiry of which they were 
treated in the same way as cultivated lands. Gardens 
were considered as niravari or wet lands, and for them, 
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the Government collected the rents in some cases from the 
soil and in others from a share of the produce. These 
regulations appear to have been established of old, so far 
as 1,000 years ago, as observed in some of the inscriptions 
in the Banavar District. A considerable amount of 
revenue was derived from gardens and other plantations, 


The Government of Vijayanagar encouraged cultiva- 
tion and colonisation, Advances of money were granted 
to raiyats for providing themselves with cattle, imple- 
ments of tillage, etc. The Government took pains to 
restore tanks and irrigation channels that had gone out 
of order and to get a large number of Kapile wells con- 
structed in high-lying grounds. Lands were granted on 
the Kaul or progressive rent system. The Government 
also encouraged the cultivation and manufacture of 
various articles of commerce, much in demand, by supply- 
ing seeds and plants with the first expenses. 


From the brief description-given above, it will be 
observed that the Revenue Administration had advanced 
under the Vijayangar Kings to a high pitch of efficiency, 
but the progress was destined to receive a check, as the 
Empire itself crumbled down to pieces after the battle of 
Talikota, 1565 A.D. 


2. The Mahratias.—After the dissolution of the 
Vijayanagar Empire, such of the vassal chiefs as were 
powerful gradually broke loose of control and declared their 
independence, on the one hand, and the Mohammedan 
power of Bijapur on the other began making inroads upon 
the fallen country. By the year 1644, this power establish- 
ed a province under the designation of Karnatak Bijapur 
Balaghat, which included the districts of Bangalore, 
Hoskote, Kolar, Dodballapur and Sira. The province 
was bestowed as a jahgir on Shahji, who was also the 
governor of the conquests below the Ghats called Karnatak 
Bijapur Payanghat. The policy of the invaders was, 
while taking possession of the capital town and adminis- 
tering the revenue of each principality, to grant the 
ousted chief an estate in some less productive part of his 
territory. This course had the result of bringing under 
cultivation and attracting population to the more 
neglected parts of the country. Paraganas were formed 
out of the territories conquered and cach paragana was 
divided into sammats, tarafs, maujes and majares, The 
Mahrattas introduced the different offices of Deshpande, 
Deshkulakarni, Sar-Nad-Gaud, Deshmukh and Kanango, 
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by whom the accounts of the country were kept; they 
also appointed sheristedars to all the paraganas, When 
jahgirs were granted to the Killedars and Mansubdars by 
the Sarkar the revenue accounts of the districts for the 
previous years were examined beforehand and the new 
annual revenue fixed on the jahgir to be granted; in 
fixing the revenue, the existing inams were discontinued 
or deducted and the revenue ascertained. The particular 
accounts of paraganas were kept as follows:—The 
Shanbhog was to keep the written account of the mauje 
or village ; the Deshkulkarni to keep the accounts of the 
Sammats, the Deshpande the accounts of the paraganas 
and the Kanango to sign the Patti or revenue agreements. 
He was also to keep a written, register of the revenue of 
the district, to be delivered to the Sarkar. It was the 
duty of the Deshmukh and Sar-Nad-Gaud to control and 
inspect all accounts and report them to their superiors ; 
they were also to enquire and report generally on all affairs 
inclusive of the settlement of the district. 


8. The Moghuls.—After capturing Bijapur in 1687, 
the Moghuls secured the dependent districts to the south 
of the Tungabhadra and formed the Subah of Sira, with 
several paraganas, and tributary states; Basavapatna, 
Budihal, Sira, Dodballapur, Hoskote and Kolar were 
among the Paraganas and Chitaldrug, Bednur and Mysore 
among the tributary States. Officers for collecting and 
managing the revenues were appointed in the amani 
districts only ; at the same time, the offices of Deshmukh, 
Deshkulkarni and Sar-Nad-Gaud were formed into one 
office. Deshpandes, Majmundars, Kanangoyas and 
Kulkarnis were maintained according to the forms long 
established in the dominions of Bijapur. The Deshmukh 
was to settle the accounts of the Karnams; the Kanango 
to register the official regulations and ordinances and to 
explain them to the people and the public officers to 
prevent errors or mistakes, In the Majmundar’s office, 
the accounts of the settlement were made out and 
issued. 

The accounts of all kinds were in the olden days kept 
in Kannada; but the Maharattas introduced their 
language and character into public accounts. After the 
Moghuls came into the country and established the Subah 
of Sira, the Persian language came into use. 

9. Among the vassal chiefs, who rose to power after 
the fall of Vijayanagar, the most important were the 
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-Nayakas of Bednur fin the north and the Wodeyars of 
Mysore in the South. 


Nayaks of Bednur.—Bednur, known at different 
‘times also as Keladi or Ikkeri was the most considerable 
of the tracts that were absorbed into the present Mysore 
territory, by the victories of Haidar Ali; and Sivappa 
Nayak (1648—1670 A.D.) was one of the most distin- 
guished of the Ikkeri Nayaks, He introduced the land 
‘assessment called ‘“‘Shist’’. During twelve successive 
years, he caused one field of each description of land in 
every village to be cultivated on his own account, and an 
accurate record kept of the seed sown, the expenses of 
cultivation and the quantity and value of the produce. 
He then struck averages of the produce and the prices, 
and taking the value of one kandaga of 50 seers at one 
fanam and Sarkar share as one-third of the gross produce, 
fixed the rates varying from.10 annas to one pagoda, 
according to the classes of land, of which there were five. 
Dry land in the gaddenad was included in the Gadde shist. 
In the open country, the rates varied from 7F-8 A to 
2 P-2 F-8 A, according as the land was referred to one of 
the six classes. (Gardens were measured with a rod, 
of the length of the stone steps at the Ikkeri Aghoreswara 
Temple, 18 feet 6 inches, exactly. A square of the 
measurement of this rod was called the ‘“ daya,’’ meaning 
space allowed for one tree, and the shist was fixed 
on 1,000 such daya at various rates between 7 and 25 B 
pagodas. The shist continued for 39 years from 1660, 
but imposts such as Dasoha, Pagudi, Patti and Vartane, 
were added to it subsequently. 


Wodeyars of Mysore.-—Maharaja Chikka Devaraja 
Wodeyar was one of the most distinguished in the line 
of the Wodeyars of Mysore. During his reign of over 
31 years, amid the convulsions and revolutions, which 
prevailed throughout the Deccan and Carnatic, a secure 
and prosperous State had been established, extending 
from Palni and Annamale in the south to Midigesi in the 
north and from near Carnatic Ghur of Baramahal in the 
east to the borders of Coorg and Balam (Manjarabad) in 
the west. One of the earliest measures of his reign was the 
establishment for the first time of a regular postal system 
throughout the conntry. A number of financial changes 
were Introduced with the object of increasing the revenue. 
A tax of two gold fanams per kudu was levied upon dry 
cultivation, while the produce of wet and garden lands 
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and of cocoa and areca nut trees was divided between the 
raiyats and the Sarkar. Again, the king appears to have 
fixed a kandayam on lands, and newly established several 
taxes, called Bajebab. The produce of the land belonging 
to ryots, who did not accede to this arrangement, was 
divided between the Sarkar and the ryots. The revenues 
were realised with great regularity and precision, and 
this king is said to have established a separate treasury 
to provide for extraordinary and unexpected disburse- 
ments, of which he himself assumed the direct custody. 
Towards the close of his reign, he distributed the business 
of Government into 18 kacheries or departments, 
probably on the analogy of the system at the Moghul 
court. There is a tradition that Chikka Devaraja 
Wodeyar exacted from every village a written renuncia- 
tion, ostensibly voluntary, of private property in the land 
oe an acknowledgment that it was the right of the 
tate. 


10. Harder Ali and Tippu Sulian.—Haidar’s atten- 
tion was entirely engrossed m wars and conquests, and he 
followed generally the regulations formerly established 
and the peculiar customs and laws of the different pro- 
vinces. He left the fiscal institutions of Chikka Devaraja 
Wodeyar, as he found them, but added to the established 
revenue whatever had been secretly levied by a skilful or 
popular Amil and afterwards detected. A considerable 
check was exercised both on.oppression and on defalcation 
of revenue by the appointment of Harikars in every taluk, 
whose duty it was to hear and report upon all complaints 
in revenue matters and also to report on waste lands, 
But Tippu Sultan, not approving of the old regulations, 
introduced a new system through all his dominions. 
He divided the territory into Tukadis of 5000 pagodas 
each, and appointed officers for each Tukadi, for the 
custody, collection and management of revenue. Twenty 
or thirty Tukadis were under an asuf, and there was a 
president at the head of the asuf Kacheris. He dispensed 
with the Harikars appointed by Haider but this measure 
of economy contributed much to the oppression of the 
people. The regulations of revenue, which’ he issued, 
contained little that was new except that the nomenclature 
and the institutions of Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar and 
Haider were promulgated as if they emanated from the 
Sultan himself. The imposition of extra cesses and pattis 
was resorted to both by Haider and Tippu to increase 
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the revenue as much as possible. The system of farming 
out villages to the highest bidder were also in vogue. 


11, Dewan Regeni Purnaiya.—On the restoration 
of the Mysore State, as at present constituted after the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799, to its lawful Hindu ruler, 
His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar Bahadur, G.c.s‘1., 
the new administration had to bring order out of the 
chaos into which the revenue system of the country had 
fallen, owing to the fraud and malversation that prevailed 
in the past and to adverse claims set up by palegars and 
other influential persons, supported by false entries in the 
accounts and other records. The new government com- 
menced its proceedings by proclaiming an unqualified 
remission of all balances of revenue, and the restoration 
of the ancient Hindu rate of assessment on lands. With 
the exception of Bednur and Balam, the general tenure 
of land consisted in the right-of a tenant and his heirs to 
cultivate a field so long as they continued to pay the 
customary rent, the tenant having no right to alienate 
the land ; when he ceased to cultivate it, the government 
was free to confer the land upon another. But in the 
provinces of Bednur and Balam, the tenure was one of 
hereditary and fixed rents, an’ institution attributed to 
Sivappa Nayak. The Dewan had an adequate conception 
of the advantages, both to the raiyats and to the govern- 
ment, of a system of hereditary landed property and fixed 
rents over the precarious tenures which prevailed in 
other parts of Mysore. And throughout country, he gene- 
rally confirmed the property of the soil to the possessors 
of plantations of areca, cocoanut and other perennial. 
plants. The exceptions to this latter measure were- 
principally gardens and plantations which had gone to 
decay under the late government from over-assessment ; 
and those which had recently been formed and did not 
yet admit of the adjustment of a fixed rent. He showed 
a general disposition to accede to the proposals of indivi- 
duals for fixing the rents and securing the property on 
every description of land. 


One of the first steps taken by Dewan Purnaiya in 
his attempts to systematise the land revenue administra- 
tion was a general Paimayish or measurement of fields. 

- But the Paimayish could not but be imperfect under the 
conditions of his days, and the work done was irregular 
end incomplete. The Dewan was able to fix a regular 
and adequate assessment on lands in some districts, but 
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in others he continued the old system with such improve- 
ments as he could make. Generally speaking, the culti- 
vators of dry lands paid a fixed assessment in cash 
calculated at about 4 of the gross produce; and those 
of wet or rice lands made a payment, nominally in kind, 
of about one-half of the crop, but generally discharged in 
money at the average rates of the district, which were 
adjusted as soon as the state of crops admitted of an 
estimate being made. When the Ami] and the ryots 
could not agree on the payment in cash, it was received 
in kind. Lands on which sugarcane was grown were 
taxed at heavy rates varying from 10 to as many as 72 
pagodas per Khandi in maidan, and in the malnad, the 
shist of Sivappa Nayak was generally adhered to. The 
system of renting out villages to the highest bidder, 
wherever it existed, was given up almost completely. 


The whole of the revenue.was under amani manage- 
ment, ¢.e,, under the direct management of Government, 
There were three principal subahdars, under whose 
control the Amils conducted the administration of taluks, 
which were sufficiently limited in extent to admit of a 
deligent personal inspection of the whole area. The 
number of taluks varied from 116 to 120. The taluk was 
divided into. Hoblis: and each Hobli was under a 
Parpathegar, who was assisted by manegars, and there 
were two accountants called Gadi Shanbhogs. 


12, Under His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
I1I.—The system inaugurated by Dewan Purnaiya was 
continued by the Maharaja, the only change being a 
reversion to the practice of renting villages to the highest 
bidders. The Maharaja allowed a reduction of the tax on 
sugarcane lands in Chitaldrug, 


Towards the close of the direct administration of His 
Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, the State was 
divided into six Faujdaris, sub-divided into 101 taluks. 
The Faujdaris were Bangalore, Maddagiri, Chitaldrug, 
Ashtagram, Manjarabad and Nagar. A brief account of 
the details of administration in these Faujdaris is given 
below : -- 

In the Bangalore and Maddagiri Faujdaris, the 
villages of the Mahratta paraganas were rented by 
Deshmukhs and Deshpandes and in the Palyams, a kind 
of village rent was settled with the inhabitants of each 
village. The revenue was sometimes paid in money and 
sometimes in kind. Rates of cash assessment on wet 
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lands varied from 2 to 12 pagodas, on dry lands from 2} 
to 30 pagodas and on sugarcane lands from 16 to 72 
eg per khandi. This was the method followed by 

aider Ali and Tippu Sultan, as well as by Dewan 
Purnaiya, who however got the lands measured but could 
not accomplish a more regular system of assessment. 

In Chitaldrug, the several taxes imposed by the 
Nayaks had been consolidated and added to the Kanda- 
yam on land by Haider. Tippu followed the same rule, 
but fixed an assessment of 10 to 30 pagodas per khandi, on 
lands irrigated from Kapile wells. Purnaiya got the lands 
measured and established the land-tax at various rates 
per khandi in conformity with the ancient usage of that 
part of the country. A reduction of tax was allowed by 
the Maharaja on sugarcane lands. 

In Ashtagram, the lands were regularly measured, 
the productive powers of wetlands were fully ascertained 
and an adequate assessment fixed during the administra- 
tion of Purnaiya. The same method was continued by 
the Maharaja without any change. 

The Manjarabad Faujdari consisted of (1) a few 
taluks, which were the ancient possessions of the Mysore 
Princes and (ii) some taluks which were held by Sivappa 
Nayak of Nagar. The assessment on lands in the former 
varied from 2 to 5 pagodas for dry and 3 to 5} pagodas for 
wet land; In the latter, there was the shist established 
by Sivappa Naik. Villages were rented out to the highest 
bidders. The old land-tax in Narsipur Taluk varied 
from 6 to 12 pagodas a khandi for wet lands and from 
1 to 6 pagodas a khandi for dry lands, the produce of 
arecanut trees was divided between the Sarkar and the 
ryot, and for cocoanut trees a tax in money atone fanam 
for two or three trees and in kind at a fixed number of 
cocoanuts per tree was levied, Haider Ali and Tippu 
Sultan continued the system of village rent; but much 
improvement was introduced by Purnaiya in the mode of 
collection and management generally. 

In Nagar, the shist established by Sivappa Naik, 
with the taxes called Patti, imposed by his successors, 
defined the rates of assessment and was adhered to. 


13. During the early years of the Commission, the 
Land Revenue system was brought back, as far as possible, 
to the state in which it was left by Purnaiya but liberalised 
in all its details and vigilantly superintended in its 
working, the ideal aimed at being not so much the mere 
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swelling of a balance sheet as making it sit as lightly as 
may be on the people. The money rents were lowered in 
all cases where the authorities were satisfied that they 
were fixed at too high a rate; and the payments were 
made as easy as possible to the ryots by abandoning the 
system of exacting the khist before the crops were 
gathered, and receiving it instead in five instalments fixed 
in the first instance by the ryots themselves with reference 
to the time of harvest. In cases where the ‘“ batayi”’ 
system, or that of an equal division of the crop between 
the Government and the cultivator was found to be in 
force, every effort, consistent with the prescriptive right 
of the cultivators, was made to convert it into a money 
payment. This attempt was attended with considerable 
success. Where, however, the ‘‘batayi’’ system could 
not be dispensed with it was purified of most of its 
vexatious characteristics, All the preliminary authorised 
pilferings of the village servants were put an end to; the 
grain was divided in the most public manner; the choice 
of the shares was left with the ryot and the whole of the 
straw became his own property. The result of these 
_ arrangements was that the revenue was collected without 
the least difficulty, These arrangements were in force 
until they were superseded by the new system introduced 
after Survey and Settlement. 


14. No general revenue survey of lands in Mysore 
appears to have been made prior to 1799 ; but immediately 
after the termination of the wars with Tippu, a general 
topographical survey was made by Col. Mackenzie, subse- 
quently Surveyor-General of India. The Pymayish attemp- 
ed by Purnaiya was necessarily very imperfect and with 
the lapse of time the records had become extremely 
defective. Though the value of a thoroughly Scientific 
Revenue Survey and Assessment were realised even 
during the early days of the Commission, their introduc- 
tion was deferred until the finances of the State improved. 
A decision to introduce Survey and Settlement was 
finally taken in 1862 and the following quotation found. 
in ‘Mysore Gazetteer’’ by Lewis Rice describes the 
conditions which prevailed at that time. . 


“In one taluk of the late Bangalore Division, 
there were reported to be 596 rates of assessment on dry 
land per kudu, which is 3,200 square yards, or about 
two-thirds of an acre, these rates being fixed on a pro- 
gressive scale ranging from one viss—J] anna 9 pies, to- 
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three pagodas two fanams Rs. 10-1 anna per kudu or from 
33d. to £1658. 10 d. per acre, distributed over 26 classes 
of land. For wet and garden land, the results, though 
less striking, were also remarkable, in one case the 
number of rates being 81, and in the other 451, on the 
kudu of 500 square yards. In Chitaldrug, the assess- 
ments were nearly as complicated. The kudu is generally 
of the same extent as in other parts of the Province, viz., 
3,200 square yards on dry lands, and upon it the rates 
were 465 in number, with a minimum of one anna anda 
maximum of Rs. 9-4-11. In parts of Astagram the 
assessment was theoretically based on Purnaiya’s survey, 
but in fact, few traces were left of this, and its principles 
were unknown, the practical consequence being that 
people paid generally what their forefathers did, without 
much interference in time-honoured abuses. In the 
Nagar Division, owing to the hilly nature of the country, 
and to its having been ruled. for centuries by quasi- 
independent chiefs, .the character of landed tenure 
presented a notable contrast to that which prevailed in 
the rest of the Province; but scarcely more uniformity 
was to be found in the rates of the assessment, or in the 
classification of the soils, than in the other Divisions, as 
in one hill taluk, taken at random apparently, there were 
147 rates on wet land, varying in rentals of from nearly 
Rs. 34 to a little more than Re. 1 per khandi, 7.e., from 
about Rs. 164 to 72 annas per acre. In the plain taluks 
of the District, less discrepancy existed in the rates of 
assessment, but some of them were enormously high, and 
in. numerous instances the returns showed great deviations © 
from the rates which formerly existed. 


‘Tn consequence of this capricious and intricate 
system of assessment, all real power had passed into the 
hands of the shanbhogs or hereditary village accountants, 
the recognised custodians of the records relating to the 
measurement and assessment of lands, and as no perma- 
nent boundary marks had ever been erected, it rested 
with them to regulate at will every ryot’s payments. Qn 
the better classes of land the rates in some cases were 80 
preposterously high as to make it certain that unless a 
man so assessed held considerably more land than was 
entered against him, he could not possibly pay the 
Government demand; while, on the other hand, much 
land capable of being profitably cultivated under a 
moderate assessment was thrown up, because the lighter 
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rates had been fraudulently shifted to superior lands held 
by public servants and others who could afford to bribe 
the shanbhogs. 


‘‘In addition to the discrepancies in the rate of 
assessments, another fertile source of embarrassment 
existed in the prevalence of the batayi system, and the 
unsatisfactory state of the inam holdings, regarding 
which it was notorious that from the absence of any 
adequate check on unauthorized occupancy extensive 
frauds had been practised.” . 


15. The system and the agency to be employed for 
introducing Survey and Settlement were next considered. 
In 1863, Mr. L. B. Bowring, the then Commissioner 
preferred the Bombay system and addressed the Bombay 
Government to allow Major Anderson, who was the 
Superintendent of the Southern Mahratta Survey, to 
supervise the Survey and Settlement operations in Mysore 
also. He wrote as follows, justifying his selection of the 
Bombay system :— 


‘* My reason for addressing the Bombay Covern- 
ment in preference to that of Madras was, that the 
Survey carried out by the former Government was uncon | 
testably a success, proved by figures, and by the well 
known satisfaction of the ryots, whereas that in Madras. 
has not, hitherto at any rate, exliibited so satisfactory a 
result,”’ 


In 1864, Mr. Bowring further justified his choice of 
the Bombay system in the following words :— 


‘J found that in Mysore which borders both on 
that (Bombay) Presidency and on Madras, we had ample 
opportunity of comparing the method pursued in either 
case. The difference is as follows. Under the Bombay 
system, the survey, classification and settlement are all 
continuous links of one chain forged under the directions 
of the same individual, whose interest it is to see that 
every successive Jink fits closely into its predecessor, every 
step being also carefully taken with advertence to the 
next one. There is no such close connection in the 
Madras system. The boundaries are fixed by one person, 
the survey laid down by another and the settlement by a 
third; these several agencies not being under one 
responsible head. The survey, so far as I can judge, is 
excellent, but the Surveyor had not the power of altering 
the boundaries, if incorrect. On the completion of the. 
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survey, the work was taken up by the Settlement Officer, 
but I am given to understand that the agency employed, 
frequently temporary gumastas paid for the purpose, was 
so indifferent that the settlement papers did not agree 
with the survey records and were of little value. I 
believe there is no doubt at any rate that the survey was 
much more carefully done than the settlement.” 


16. The first step in the introduction of survey and 
settlement into any taluk was the division of the village 
lands into fields, the definition of the limits of such fields 
by permanent marks and the accurate measurement of 
the area of each field in itself by chain and cross staff. 
The next step was the classification of the land, with the 
object of determining the relative values of the fields 
into which the land was divided. For this purpose, every 
variety of soil was referred to one of nine classes, such 
classes, having a relative value in.annas. In the case of 
irrigated wet and garden lands, in addition to soil classifi- 
cation, the water supply was also taken into consideration, 
and its permanency or otherwise regulated the class to 
which it was referred ; the soil and water class conjointly 
afforded an index to the value of the field. In the case 
of gardens dependent on wells, in addition to the classifi- 
cation of soil, the supply, depths, and quantity of water 
in the wells, the area of the land under each, and the 
distance of the garden from the village as affecting the 
cost of manuring, etc., were also carefully ascertained. 


17. The value in annas assigned to the soil of a field 
depended on the composition of the top layer of the 
soil, the depth of the soil and the absence or otherwise 
of deteriorating ingredients such as fragments of limestone, 
sloping surface, mixture of sand, liability to be swept over 
by running water, excess of moisture from surface springs, 
presence of clay rendering the soil very hard when dry 
and very moist when wetted, and alkalinity. Thus soil 
of uniform texture varying in colour from deep black to 
dark brown was assigned a value of 16 annas if the depth 
was 1} cubits or more, ‘he value was reduced for 
decrease of depths. Soil of coarser structure and lighter 
colour was assigned a maximum value of 14 annas for a 
depth of 13 cubits, while coarse gravelly soil or soil of 
loose friable texure with colour varying from light brown 
to grey was assigned a maximum value of 7 annas only, 
if the depth was 1 cubit or more. The following table 
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will indicate the basis adopted for soil classification in 
Mysore. . 
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When one of deteriorating ingredients was found the 
classification was reduced by One class and if more were 
found the classification was reduced by as many classes 
as thera were deteriorating ingredients affecting the 
fertility of the soil. Each field was divided into a number 
of equal compartments with reference to its extent in 
acres, The soil of each compartment was dug up toa 
depth of 1} cubits and examined and its class noted 
having regard to the composition of the soil, its depth and 
the deteriorating influences, if any, The average of the 
values of all the compartments determined in the manner 
indicated above gave the average value of the field in 
question. 


18, The basis adopted for water classification of 
irrigated lands was also similar, the factors affecting the 
class of water supply being the period for which water 
was available, whether the supply was plentiful, and the 
situation of the land with reference to the source of 
irrigation and the channel conveying water. 


19. When all the fields into which each village was 
divided had been classified, the taluk was ready for 
settlement. The villages in each taluk were divided into 
groups for which a uniform standard of assessment was 
to be fixed. The climate, the position with respect to 
markets and communications and the agricultural skill 
and actual condition of the cultivators were the main 
factors which were considered while grouping the villages. 
The maximum assessment to be levied on each class of 
cultivation in a group was then fixed. For this purpose 
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the total amount of assessment to be levied on each group 
was determined by examining the nature and effects of 
the past management of the area, and by a comparison of 
the annual settlements of the previous years. The average 
of the previous 20 years was generally adopted unless 
there were special reasons such as shrinkage of the 
cultivation or decrease of population to justify an 
appreciable reduction. After determining the total 
assessment for the group of villages, the maximum assess- 
“ment (viz., the assessment to be levied on a 16-anna land) 
for each class of cultivation was caleulated, by coverting 
all lands into the equivalent extent of the 16-anna land. 
Once the maximum rate was fixed, the rates for indi- 
vidual fields were calculated having regard to their 
value in the anna scale. These rates, multiplied by the 
extent of each field as determined by the Survey, gave 
the assessment on each field. 


20. From the foregoing account of the procedure 
adopted for introducing Survey and Settlement, it will be 
clear that the assessment levied in Mysore does not 
profess to be a specific share of the net or gross produce 
and that the main purpose of the Survey and Scttlement 
was to distribute the burden of land revenue in a taluk 
more equitably on the lands in the area, having regard to 
the relative productivity of the lands. As the rates of 
assessment in the several taluks were dependent to a 
considerable degree on the previous revenue history of 
the taluks, and as the territory now included in Mysore 
had, prior to the introduction of Survey and Settlement, 
different systems in different regions, there was no 
certainty that the burden imposed by the assessment was 
uniform all over the State. The settlement reports how- 
ever indicate that as Survey and Settlement operation 
progressed, the rates fixed for the areas under settlement 
were compared with the rates fixed for areas already 
settled, to verify if the differences in rainfall, facilities of 
communication and the general economic conditions of 
the tracts had been given adequate consideration. The 
high rates of assessment fixed in some areas were not due 
to the caprices of the Settlement Officers, as is some- 
times supposed, but were inevitable in the system which 
bases the settlement demand on the previons revenue 
management of the tract. 


21. The original Survey and Settlement operations 
commenced in Harihar ‘Taluk in 1864-65 and Nanjangud, 
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where the operations were concluded in 1899-1900, was 
the last taluk to be settled. The highest maximum dry 
assessment levied as per original settlement was Rs. 3 per 
acre on dry lands in the I group in Bangalore Taluk while 
for dry lands in the IT group in Pavagada Taluk and the 
TI group in Hirlyur Taluk it was only 8 annas per acre. 
As even these maximum rates were leviable only on the 
best dry lands in the group, valued at 16 annas and as 
the soi] classification may be so low as 24 annas the 
actual assessment levied was of the order of about 2 annas 
per acre in the case of inferior lands. Thus the average 
rate of assessment was Re. 0-3-8 per acre in Hiriyur 
Taluk after the original settlement and in Pavagada the 
average assessment was Re. 0-3-4 per acre of drv land in 
group I for which the maximum rate adopted was 10 
annas per acre, while for group IT where the maximum 
dry rate was Re. 0-8-0 per acre, the average was Re, 0 2-10 
per acre. 


22. The rates of assessment fixed during the original 
Survey and Settlement were guaranteed without enhance- 
ment for 30 years, and they were revised after the expiry 
of the guarantee. Only wet wnd garden lands were reclassi- 
fied during the revision survey and settlement and the 
statute lays down that a revised assessment shall be fixed 
not with reference to improvements made from private 
capital and resources during the currency of the original 
settlement but with reference; to general considerations of 
the value of the land. whether as to soil or situation, 
prices of produce, or facilities of communication. (Sec 
115, L.R.C.) 


In his report on the revision of settlement operations 
in Davangere Taluk, Col. Grant remarked as follows :— 


‘« The prices of produce up to which all the other 
considerations set forth Sec. 115 really lead, represent the 
only consideration upon which revised assessment can be 
fixed. Sec. 115 lays down that the revised assessment 
should be fixed with reference to general considerations 
of the value of land as to soil, situation, prices of produce 
or facilities of production. Of these considerations that 
of soil is, or should be in practice omitted. Situation and 
facilities of communication are the basis of prices of 
produce and might have heen omitted but for the fact: 
that they influence prices locally, as distinct from a 
general rise in prices.”’ - eee ete 
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While taking into consideration all relevant facts about 
improvements in means of communication, charges in the 
standards of life as well as in the methods of cultivation, 
the Settlement Officer examines carefully the trend of 
prices and the causes of a movement in them, estimates 
the enduring character of the changes and decides the 
maximum rate for each group of villages. It was further 
laid down by Government that the increase of revenue 
resulting a revision settlement should be within the 
following limits :-- 

(a) The increase of revenue in the case of a taluk 
or group of villages brought under the same 
maximum dry crop rate shall not exceed 33 
per cent. 

(b) No increase exceeding 66 per cent shall be 
imposed on a single village without the circum- 
stances of the case being specially reported 
for the orders. of Government. 

(c) No increase exceeding 100 per cent shall, in like 
manner, be imposed on an individual holding. 


23. The rates fixed at resettlement were also 
guaranteed from enhancement for a period of thirty 
years, and this period has already expired in the case of 
31 taluks. Nanjangud taluk was the last to which 
resettlement was introduced and the period for which the 
present rates are guaranteed will expire with 1959-60. 


24. There are howeyer.instances in which the 
assessment was reduced by Government during the period 
of guarantee. Thus in 1896, Government ordered the 
reduction of the garden land-tax in the malnad taluks of 
Sorab, Sagar, Nagar and Koppa, where the rates were 
very high, to the rates in force in Thirthahalli taluk 
which were considered moderate and equitable. This 
involved the foregoing of 22 per cent of the areca land- 
tax, the amount foregone being Rs. 83,480. In 1937, 
Government ordered that the maximum rate of dry 
assessment thronghout the State should be Rs. 2-12-0 and 
this gave relief to the ryots of almost all taluks of Kolar 
District and some taluks of Bangalore, Hassan, Kadur 
(now Chikmagalur) and Shimoga Districts, where dry 
assessment up to Rs. 3-8-0 per acre was prevalent. At 
the same time, the Malnad garden assessment was also 
temporarily reduced by 123 per cent. These measures 
involved a loss of nearly Rs. 1,54,000 under dry assess- 
ment and nearly Rs. 29,000 under bagayet assessment. 
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In 1945, Government ordered the reduction of the assess- 
ment on lands on which areca is the main crop, by 25 per 
cent inclusive of the reduction of 124 per cent sanctioned 
in 1937 for the Malnad garden lands, to give relief to the 
growers of arecanut, who were adversely affected by the 
levy of excise duty on arecanut: This concession has not 
yet been withdrawn even though the excise duty on 
arecanut was abolished with effect from 1st March 1948. 


25. There has also been a liberalisation of the 
remission rules during recent years, which indicates a 
gradual departure from the previously accepted view that 
as the assessment is based on the average conditions 
during a long period including good as well as bad years, 
the ryot is not entitled to any relief in years during which 
the crops suffer on account of adverse seasonal conditions. 
This question will be discussed in greater detail in a 
subsequent chapter. 


26. The application of the canons of taxation to 
Land Revenue in Mysore does not produce any results 
very much different from the conclusions reached by the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in respect of Land 
Revenue in the Indian Provinces as the following quota- 
tion from the late Sri N. S. Subba Rao’s report on 
‘* Taxation in Mysore in the light of the recommendations 
of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee” will 
indicatate :—- 

“The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee examine 
at considerable length the assessment on agricultural land 
in the light of the familiar canons of taxation. The 
position in Mysore is as follows :~— 

(i) Certainty.—The land revenue is a demand 
which is fixed during the currency of a settlement, and 
consequently, once the settlement is made, the cultivator 
knows precisely what he has to pay in the shape of 
assessment. 

(ii) Conventence.—This canon requires that the 
sum due to Government should be taken from the payer 
at a time, in the place, and in the form most convenient 
to him. In Mysore land revenue is collected in four 
instalments, the first of which commences shortly after 
the harvest. Payment is made to the village officer in 
money. Inconvenience is said by the Committee some- 
times to be caused by the fact that ‘‘ the income out of 
which the assessment has to be paid fluctuates enormously 
with the vagaries of the monsoon and other causes,” and 
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‘“‘a substantial deficiency in the outturn may leave no net 
produce whatever, so that (in the absence of savings) the 
assessment can only be paid by borrowing or by stinting 
the necessities of life.” This incident of a bad season is 
best considered under the canon of equity. 

(iii) Hconomy.—This has two aspects: In the first 
place, the payer should not suffer a greater loss than is 
caused by the amount of payment. Thus any interruption 
to the continuity of business or loss of output involved 
by the processes attendant on the levy of a tax would 
mean loss. In the case of land assessment such dangers 
are real only when the tax has to be assessed and 
collected on the standing crop, when delay on the part of 
the collector might ruin the farmer. Such a contingency 
may possibly arise when exceptional circumstances 
require the application of the precautionary measures 
permissible under Sections 146-151, but Section 149 
imposes a duty on the Depnty Commissioner to see that 
the reaping of the crop is not unduly deferred and the 
prolongation of its deposit does not damage the produce. 


Another aspect of economy is that the expenditure 
entailed by the assessment and collection of land revenue 
should be kept to a minimum. As in British India, 
the officers of the Revenue Department are entrusted 
with a number of other duties, so that it is only a small 
proportion of the cost of revenue establishment that can 
be charged directly to land revenue. The budget figures 
in recent years show that: the direct demand on land 
revenue has increased at a more rapid rate than the 
revenue itself. 

The entire expenditure of the Survey Department 
may be considered a charge on land revenue, though 
even here it should be noted that ‘“‘the record serves 
many purposes other than that of revenue.” 


(iv) Equity.—Here the test to be applied is whether 
the burden on the subject is fair, 7.e., we must investigate 
on what basis the assessment is made and whether the 
rate or pitch of assessment is not too high. There is no 
definite statement as to the basis on which the levy is 
made in Mysore, but since the Bombay system is our 
model, the remark of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee regarding the system of assessment in Bombay 
applies also to the Mysore system that ‘‘ it is empirical.” 
The Settlement Officer’s final decision depends “‘ not upon 
the formal working out of results based on theory, but 
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rather upon the subjective impressions of local knowledge 
and experience,’’ At the same time it hastbeen claimed. 
that the revision settlement in Mysore aimed at obtain- 
ing for the Government not ‘‘the full proportion in 
which the State would be entitled to share in the 
increased value of the land, but only an amount of the 
increase well within the. strictly justifiable limit.” It 
would have been interesting if a statement had been 
made as to what proportion of the increased value was 
taken, and in the absence of such explicit information, 
it 1s not possible to say whether the proportion of the 
annual value is high or low, and whether it is within 
measurable distance of the figure, 25 per cent, suggested 
by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. 


There is one aspect of the levy of this tax which 
deserves consideration at this stage though the Committee 
deal with it in connection with the canon of convenience. 
The assessment is determined by the estimated yield, and 
is independent of the actual yield in.a given year, so that 
‘‘to a poor family,’ as the Government of India remark 
in their resolution of 1902, ‘‘a short harvest must be a 
severe calamity, The assessment may absorb but a small 
share of the gross produce of its land. But its circum- 
stances depend on the net produce, in which the assess- 
ment is in higher proportion, and it is obvious that on 
inferior land a substantial deficiency in the outturn may 
leave no net produce whatever, so that (in the absence of 
savings) the assessment can only be paid by borrowing 
or stinting the necessaries of life.’”” The hardship of the 
situation is mitigated, as the Committee point out, “ by 
partial or complete remission of the assessment when 
there is a failure of the crop’’; but this is an aspect of 
land revenue that must be taken into consideration, when 
the merits of modern land revenue are appraised. At any 
rate, in earlier times, payment of a part of produce saved 
the cultivator from these hardships, though no doubt it 
exposed him to others. 


From the tables which bring out the relation between 
the net cropped area, land revenue, and prices of cereals, 
it will be noticed that land revenue has by no means 
increased in proportion to the rise in prices. Of course, 
it should be -noted that expenses of cultivation have 
probably also risen. . 


27. Sri N. 8. Subba Rao also concluded that the 
Land Revenue System in Mysore is not subject to the 
L,B.S. 4 
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criticisms levelled against some of the systems in other 
parts of India for the following reasons :— 


(i) The main principles of assessment are in the 
Land Revenue Code. 


(ii) The method of valuation is simple. 
(iii) The period of revision is fixed. 
(iv) Though the pitch of assessment is not fixed, 


and is subject to executive discretion, it is at 
any rate subject to limitations. 


28. The recommendations of the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee regarding the improvements that 
could be effected in the Land Revenue Systems of India 
have already been set forth in sub-paras (d) to (k) of 
para 2 of chapter II. Sri N. 8. Subba Rao has observed 
as follows re: the applicability of these recommendations 
to the system of Land Revenue in Mysore and their 
effects :— 


“The recommendations of an administrative 
character may be first considered. The Committee follow 
the Joint Select Committee in holding that the rate of 
levy should be fixed by statute, and they recommend 
that legislation should be preceded by an Expert Enquiry 
as to the most general rate at present exacted. It is not 
quite certain whether there is in our State a variation 
between one part and another in the matter of the rate 
of levy, though the assessment._in. Kolar District seems to 
be somewhat higher than elsewhere, and this is in any 
case a matter for further investigation. The main recom- 
mendation, viz., statutory sanction of the rate of levy, is 
based on the obvious principle that taxation should 
receive the approval of the Legislature, and should not 
be left to the discretion of the Executive. There is also 
no doubt that with the progress of the political education 
of the people, this would introduce an element of elasti- 
city, since the rates can be altered whenever the people 
are willing to incur additional expenditure on develop- 
ment which have their approval. In present circum- 
stances, change can take place only after a long interval. 


‘«The equity of the rate to be fixed by statute will 
naturally depend on the basis on which it is levied. 
What would be a low rate if levied on the surplus or net 
yield may be a heavy burden if levied on the gross pro- 
duce. Of course, as a matter of fact, in all settlements 
an attempt. is made to get at what may be called the true 
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surplus and obtain a fair proportion of it for the State, 
An.exception is British Beluchistan, where the traditional 
sixth of the gross produce is levied and sometimes even 
. more. In Madras the value of the gross produce is 
determined on the basis of the average of prices of 20 
non-famine years immediately following the settlement, 
and from the sum so obtained ‘‘the cost of cultivation 
and a certain percentage on account of vicissitudes of 
seasons and unprofitable areas is deducted, and one-half 
the remainder is the maximum taken as an assessment of 
the Government demand on the land.’’ The practice is 
similar in other Provinces, though differing in details. 
Everywhere an attempt is made to get at net assets. The 
Committee found, however, that in spite of the seeming 
variety in practice, there was everywhere a tendency 
to base resettlements .mainly ‘‘on prices and general 
economic factors. In the carrying out of these resettle- 
ments, an increasing degree of importance has been 
given to annual value as ascettamed by records of leases 
and sales and other similar factors.’’ The Committee, 
therefore, recommend that annual value as defined 
by them should form the basis of levy. So faras Mysore 
is concerned, the practice in this respect closely fallow 
that of Bombay, where resettlements approach most 
closely the basis and the methods recommended by the 
Committee, through, as in Bombay, the system of assess- 
ment is empirical and does not consciously follow any 
defined principle in respect of basis. The Committee 
recommend that, with standardisation of land assessment 
at 25 percent of the annual value, there should be 
increased taxation of land for purposes of local finance 
which may amount to as much as 25 per cent of the land 
revenue assessment. It is a familiar fact that real pro- 
perty forms the chief support of local finance all over the 
world, and in the State there is a local rate which is 
augmented in several districts by railway and education 
cesses. These will be considered ina later part of the 
report, and, at this stage, it is sufficient to state that 
this recommendation has the countenance of practice in 
the State, and that already the rates amount in several 
districts to nearly 25 per cent of the land revenue assess- 
ment, 

‘‘Two recommendations of the Committee may be 
taken together, viz., (d) and (e). In the statement of the 
essentials of a new system of land revenue, the Committee 
point out that there is room for readjustment of the 
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system of land revenue in such ways that the burden on 
the small holder is rendered lighter, while the large holder 
should contribute a larger sum to the State. In other 
words, an element of progression. should be introduced 
into the system with its corollary of an exemption limit. 
As they subsequently point out, this cannot be done 
directly as the assessment is said to be on a thing and 
not on persons, just as it would be impracticable to 
introduce an element of progression in the case of indirect 
taxes, At the same time, the poverty and helplessness of 
the small holder and the comparative prosperity of the 
large holder, who frequently has other sources of income, 
are well-known facts. The recommendations of the 
Committee relate to improvement in rural economy for 
the benefit of the former, and taxation of the latter, either 
by an income-tax on agricultural incomes or a succession 
duty or both. These suggestions are far reaching, and 
are calculated to reduce. the existing inequalities of the 
system of land revenue: Jmprovement in rural economy 
is a matter of administration, while the two taxes recom- 
mended will be considered elsewhere in their application 
to Mysore. So far as the system of land revenue is 
concerned, the net result of the recommendations of the 
Committee must be taken to be that no adjustment on 
account of the disparities in the economic conditions of 
the holders can be made directly and that a remedy must 
be sought either in administration or in changes in other 
parts of the system of taxation,”’ 


29. Sri N.S. Subba Rao’s proposals can be sum- 
marised as follows :~- 


(i) The system of assessment is empirical and does 
not consciously follow any defined principle in respect of 
basis ; 

_ (ii) The main recommendation (of the India Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee), viz., statutory sanction of the 
rate of levy, is based on the obvious principle that taxa- 
tion should receive the approval of the Legislature and 
should not be left to the discretion of the Executive ; 


_ (iu) Gifts of land and fixed assessments have 
deprived the State of a considerable amount of 
revenue } 


(iv) A gap in the system of assessment is the 
absence of assessment on building sites for provincial 
purposes ; a 
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(v) Equity and the rights of the general tax-payer 
demand that water rates should be separated from Land 
Revenue and levied on an economic basis ; 


(vi) in the case of land at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, the possibility of substituting a system of leases for 
long periods of years, instead of selling them outright, 
may be considered. 


30. Government had constituted a Committee to 
consider Sri N.S. Subba Rao’s report and the Committee’s 
recommendations on Sri Subba Rao’s proposals were as 
follows :--- 


‘‘In view of the resettlements that have recently 
been completed all over the State, we do not consider 
that re-examination of the system of land revenue assess- 
ment would be of any practical value at present. Nor 
are we prepared to recommend any enquiry into the 
extent of alienation of. inam lands from the original 
grantees or their descendants with a view to further 
taxation, We are entirely in accord with the policy of 
Government in resuming inam lands that are brought to 
sale for arrears of revenue and converting them to ordinary 
ralyatwanl. Weagree that the present system does not 
provide adequately for the assessment of building sites 
for provincial purposes: The system of levying a fine 
when agricultural land is converted to non-agricultural 
purposes, leaves a large potential increment free of taxa- 
tion. It is desirable that this defect should be remedied. 
Werecommend that, in the disposal of house sites in the 
possession of Government hereafter, the Madras system 
as described below should be adopted as far as possible, 


«In Madras, standard scales of ground rent have been 
fixed, and when any land is to be disposed of, such one of 
these scales as may be appropriate is applied to the plot, 
which is then sold by auction subject to that rent. 

‘* This should be coupled with the following rider :— 

The practice of making over a substantial fraction 
of the proceeds of this tax to the Municipal! Bodies should, 
in the opinion of the Committee, be generally adopted. 
At the same time, it is undesirable that there should be 
made over with them the management of the lands, which 
seems to be much better left in the hands of the Revenue 
Authorities. 

‘“<TIn respect of the special classes of land which are 
likely to become valuable in course of time, e.g., lands fit 
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for coffee or tea estates, lands irrigable under large irriga- 
tion works, etc., the Committee consider it desirable to 
adopt the system of leasing such lands for a term of years 
instead of selling them outright.” 


31. Sri N. 8. Subba Rao’s examination of the 
Mysore Land Revenue system in the light of the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
appears to be the only occasion on which the Land 
Revenue System of the State as a whole was examined 
with a view to find out the directions in which it could 
be improved. The Kolar Assessment Committee examin- 
ed the incidence of land revenue assessment in Kolar 
District only and in their report submitted in 1930 they 
have held that the limit of half the net income from land, 
laid down in Government of India’s resolution of 1902 
has not been approached. in Kolar District, much less 
exceeded. They have also held that the maximum rates 
are well within other theoretical limits such as 1/5 to 1/6 
of the gross produce, 1/20 of the selling value of the 
lands and so forth. 


32. In July 1934, a mixed Committee of Officials 
and Non-officials was appointed by Government with 
instructions ‘‘to make a rapid enquiry into the extent to 
which the fall in the price of agricultural produce in 
recent years has affected the resources, debt obligations 
and credit facilities of the land owning and cultivating 
classes in different parts of the State and to report upon 
the nature and extent of the assistance that may be given 
to relieve them from the difficulties caused by the present 
depression, after an examination of the several measures 
suggested in this behalf and having in view the present 
financial condition of the State.”” The majority report of 
the Committee did not recommend any reduction of land 
assessment, though liberalisation of the remission rules 
and grant of instalments to pay land revenue were recom- 
mended. To this majority report, there were minutes of 
dissent by Sri K. Chengalaraya Reddy, SriB. K. Garuda- 
char, Sri B. 8. Puttaswamy, Janab J. M. Imam and Sri 
Hosakoppa Krishna Rao, suggesting reduction of land 
revenue, the percentage proposed varying from 12% per 
cent to 25 per cent. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ProposaLs MADE FoR THE REFORM OF THE LAND 
Revenue System in SeverAL Parts or Inpta., 


1, The land revenue policy in India has been the 
subject matter of controversy for a long time and 
suggestions have naturally been made from time to time 
for its reform. In this chapter we propose to refer briefly 
to some of these suggestions so that we may be ina 
position to examine in a subsequent chapter their 
applicability to conditions in Mysore. 


2. Towards the end of the nineteenth century there 
were a series of severe famines in several parts of India 
and Mr. R. C. Dutt and certain other retired officers of 
the Indian Civil Service represented that the intensity 
and frequency of the famines were largely due to the 
impoverishment of the people caused by over-assessment. 
Mr. R. C. Dutt made the following suggestions to remedy 
the defects of over-assessment : 


(1) In the Zamindari areas limits should be placed 
as to the amount of rent which the landlord may take 
from his tenant and the State demand should be limited 
to one-half of the rent or assets of the landlord, 


(2) In Ryotwari areas the Government demand 
should not exceed one-fifth of the gross produce (and not 
one-half of the net produce) and if possible the assessment 
should be placed on a permanent basis, so as to preclude 
harassing surveys and reclassifications of the soil and to 
induce the cultivators to save and improve their 
condition. If such permanent fixing of assessment could 
not be done, the term of Settlement should not be shorter 
than thirty years, the enhancements at resettlements 
should be onthe sole ground of rise in prices, and the 
cultivator should have a right of appeal to a civil tribunal 
in the matter of assessments. 


The Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill of 1919 were of opinion that the time had come 
to embody in the law the main principles by which land 
revenue was determined, the methods of valuation, the 
pitch of assessment, the periods of revision, the graduation 
of enhancements and the other chief processes which 
touch the wellbeing of the revenue payers. 


The recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee have already been referred to in Chapter II 
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(Para 21). The Government of Bombay had appointed a 
Committee of officials and non-officials in 1924 to consider 
the question of bringing the process of revision of land 
revenue assessment under closer regulation by statute and 
the report of this committee contains several suggestions 
for the reform of the system, some of them in the majority 
report and others in the minutes of dissent. It is 
proposed to set forth these proposals in some detail as the 


land revenue system in Mysore is closely modelled on that 
in Bombay. 


3. Recommendations of the majority of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee.—The majority 
report recommended that Sec. 107 of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code (corresponding to Sec. 115 of the Mysore 
Land Revenue Code) be amended as follows : 


‘*‘ In revising the assessments of land revenue regard 
shall be had to the profits of cultivation. The Settlement 
Officer shall take into account the following factors: 


(i) the state of communications during the previous 
settlements, 


(ii) the proximity of markets, 
(iii) the trend of prices, 


(iv) the general cconomie conditions and history of 
the tract, 


(v) the results of-crop. experiments, and 
(vi) rental] value, 


In order to ascertain the rental value the real rents 
paid in open competition by tenants to landlord during 
five years immediately preceding the revision settlement, 
excluding years of abnormal prices, shall be taken into 
consideration.” 


The majority report contained the following further 
main recommendations :— 


(1) Greatest care should be taken in scrutinising 
the record of rents so as to exclude all rents which do not 
represent the actual payment made by bona fide tenants 
to their landlords, and rental figures should not be used 
to draw any conclusions unless there is a considerable 
number of genuine rents in the group of villages for which 
assessment is to be fixed. Rents should ordinarily be 
examined, for five normal years immediately preceding 
the revision settlement operations, excluding abnormal 
years. 
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(2) No distinction should be made between 
cultivating and non-cultivating landlords in fixing the 
assessment. Where land is passing rapidly out of the 
hands of the cultivating classes and where the relations 
between landlord and tenant have become acute the 
problem has to be tackled by the introduction of tenancy 
legislation, 

(3) The assessment should not exceed 25 per cent 
of the profits of cultivation, 7.¢., gross profits less all the 
expenses incurred in deriving those profits. 

(4) Sri Sivadasani's scheme for fixing a permanent 
assessment in kind, but recoverable in cash, however sound 
in theory, would be impossible to carry out in practice. 

(5) The limit of enhancement should he fixed by 
statute at an all round rate of 25 per cent, making no 
distinction between groups, villages, or holdings, in the 
case of all taluks where second revision settlement had 
already been introduced: 


(6) Period of settlement need not be altered. 

(7) Improvements effected since the introduction 
of the first Settlement under the Land Revenue Code 
shall be permanently exempted from assessment. 

(8) There should be statutory provision that all 
proposals for revision settlement should be placed before 
a standing advisory committee consisting of six members, 
not less than four such members being non-officials elected 
by the Legislature. 

(9) Where the recommendations of the Standing 
Advisory Committee are not accepted by Government, 
proposals for revision settlement should not be put into 
force unless sanction of the legislature is obtained, 

(10) Sub-soil water should not be made the subject 
of assessment. 


- Minute of Dissent by Official Members.—The official 
members considered that the amendment to Sec. 107 of 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code proposed in the majority 
report would not make the principles of assessment more 
definite and clear, They proposed the following 
alternative amendments following closely that proposed 
by the Divisional Commissioners but providing for the 
absence of rental statistics :-- 


‘<The revision of assessment of land revenue shall be 
based upon rental value, but regard shall also be had to 
the gencral economic conditions and - history of the tract: 


When in the judgment of the settlement officer the rental 
shart ude! 

statistics are insufficient to form a basis for proposals, his 
proposals for revision shall be based on the following 
factors ° 

(1) the general economic conditions and history of 
the tract ; 

(2) the trend of prices ; 

(3) the proximity of markets ; 

(4) the state of communications ; 

(5) the results of crop experiments, 


Rental value is measured by the price for which land 
is or would be leased (for the most advantageous use) as 
determined by the real rents paid in open competition 
during the five years immediately preceding the revision 
settlement. 

Provided that if an improvement has been effected 
in any land by or at the expense of the holder thereof, 
the portion of the rental value due to the said improve- 
ment shall be excluded from the assessable rental 
value.” 

They did not also agree with the majority recommen- 
dations re. the maximum pitch of assessment being 25 
per cent of the profits of cultivation, the appointment of 
a standing advisory committee and the exemptions of 
subsoil water from assessment. The then Commissioner 
for Settlement, who had signed the dissenting minute of 
the official members, added a separate minute of dissent 
stressing that rental value was the only sound basis. 
He also advocated short term settlements, of length not 
exceeding ten years and the removal of the limits on 
enhancements. He was for fixing the maximum pitch of 
assessment at 50 per cent and also for adopting a 
minimum of 40 per cent. 

Minutes of Dissent of the Non-Offictal Members.— 
There were several minutes of dissent by the non-official 
members. Sri H. B. Shivadasani and Sri R. D. Sinde 
were for adopting the annual value or net profits of 
cultivation as defined by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee as the basis for determining the assessment, 
which should not exceed 25 per cent of the profits of 
cultivation. They also suggested that the period of 
settlement should be 40 years and that Government 
should grant remission in the several cases where only 
suspension was being granted, 
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The views of two other non-official members 
Messrs. Dalvi and Bedrekar were almost the same, They 
were however more emphatic that the system of suspen- 
sions should be done away with altogether, retaining that 
of remissions alone, and that too on a liberal scale. 


Sri R. G. Pradhan, the mover of the resolution which 
led to the constitution of the committee, sent a separate 
minute of dissent proposing: (a) a moderate assessment, 
(6) Permanent Settlement on the basis of that rate and 
(c) Inclusion of agricultural income in the amount of 
income liable to income-tax. He recognized the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining the true economic rent where only 
a small percentage of land is leased to tenants, and that 
too mostly on batai and suggested that efforts should be 
made to determine the profits of cultivation and to 
accept them as the basis of assessment where accounts 
are maintained. 


Sri D. R. Patil’s*minate of: dissent recommended 
that as assessment based on net profits of agriculture was 
just and equitable, Government should devise means to 
ascertain the net profits accurately and that if it wag 
considered impossible to ascertain net profits, permanent 
settlement should be resorted to. It concluded with a 
recommendation that as suspensions were not beneficial 
to the ryots remissions should alone be the law in years 
of scarcity as well as famine, the amounts of remission 
being less in years of scarcity than in years of famine. 


Sri Dadhubhai P. Desai another non-official member 
of the Committee did not even sign the majority report 
but appended a minute of dissent recommending the 
recognition of the complete proprietorship of the ryot in 
the holding, abolition of all cesses except the Local Fund 
Cess, grant of jurisdiction to civil courts to entertain 
suits against Government in regard to the Survey matters, 
permanent Settlement, and exemption of all cultivators 
with a gross income below Rs. 500 from payment of land 
revenue. He did not agree to the assessment depending 
either on rental values or on the trend of prices. 


Sri R. G. Soman too did not sign the majority report 
but appended a minute of dissent recommending perma- 
nent Settlement and redemption of Jand revenue. He 
did not accept rental values as a satisfactory basis for 
assessments and held that net return or net profit was the 
only safe basis to rely upon. He further held that the 
rise in prices should not be one of the grounds for 
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increase in land revenue. Both Sri R. G. Soman and 
Sri D. P, Desai held that the Land Revenue Code and the 
Settlement Act preceding it had virtually expropriated 
the raiyats who were full proprietors of the land under 
the ancient Hindu and Muslim rulers but who were turned 
into mere tenants under Government by the new laws. 


At the commencement of the work of the committee 
Sri Shivadasani had proposed a scheme for fixing the 
assessment in kind permanently, and recovering its cash 
equivalent, at the rates fixed once in ten years on the 
basis of the ten years’ average price. As already pointed 
out this scheme, which was practically the same as that 
suggested by Mr. Justice Ranade in 1893, did not find 
much support. 

4. Recommendations of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Commitiee—The Punjab Land Revenue Committee 
constituted in 1937 was specifically asked to report 
whether a practical scheme could be devised to apply the 
principles of income-tax assessment to the assessment of 
land revenue and whether any other scheme could be 
recommended for revision of the land revenue system so 
as to give relief to the small holder. In their opinion 
‘income-tax may suit the town with its trade, industry 
and investments, but it is certainly not suited to a 
peasantry largely illiterate, without accounts and in- 
tensely conservative.’’ They recommended the extension 
of the sliding scale system with certain modifications and 
also suggested certain reductions in favour of small 
holders, and surcharges on large holders. They did not 
favour any exemption from payment of land revenue. 


5. Views of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission.— 
The Bengal Land Revenue Commission did not make any 
detailed examination of the system of land taxation to 
be introduced after the abolition of the Zamindari system 
but recommended that the rents payable to Government 
should be governed by the provisions of the Tenancy 
Act, with certain modifications. In reaching this conclu- 
sion they were influenced by the fact that ‘no 
committee or commission which has deliberated the 
question in the past has been able to derive any 
practicable principle that would give satisfactory results 
under all circumstances.” 

6. Recommendations of the U.P. Zamindari Abolition 
Committee.—The U.P. Zamindari Abolition Committee 
were of the view that land revenue should be based upon 
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estimates of average produce and costs of cultivation on 
various classes of soil and different sizes of holdings and 
that land revenue should be graduated, the standard 
rate being progressively reduced on holdings below 10 
acres and increased on holdings above that size. They 
did not however recommend total exemption of unecono- 
mic holdings from liability to pay land revenue. They 
did not also approve of the proposal to substitute land 
revenue by a tax on produce levied at railway stations 
or principal markets. 


7. Provisions of the U.P. Zamindart Abolition and 
Land Reforms Bill.—The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and 
Land Reforms Bill seeks to lay down that the land 
revenue payable on a holding shall be based on the 
average surplus produce of such holding after deducting 
the ordinary expenses of cultivation and that the revenue 
shall be such percentage ofthe, surplus produce as may 
be fixed by a resolution ef U.P: Legislature. The Bill 
provides that the percentage of revenue to the surplus 
produce shall vary according to a graduated scale, being 
largest on holdings with the highest surplus produce and 
smallest on holdings with the lowest surplus produce. 
There is also provision for Government to direct, with the 
approval of the Legislature, fixing of land revenue so as 
to vary directly with the increase or decrease in the 
prices of specified agricnitural conimodities. The term 
of the settlement is to be forty years and the increase in 
the surplus produce due to improvements effected during 
the forty years next preceding the date of expiry of the 
settlement in force, has to be omitted while fixing the 
revised assessment, There is to be no enhancement or 
abatement during the currency of a settlement, but 
remissions or suspensions may be granted on the occur- 
rence of an agricultural calamity. 


8. Proposals of the Committee appointed in 
Madras.—The report of the Madras Committee appointed 
in 1937 has not been officially published. According to 
Press reports its main recommendation was that future 
revisions of assessment should be made only by the vote 
of the legislature at the time of the budget estimate with 
reference to financial needs. They are also stated to 
have made some recommendations to equalise the inci- 
dence of assessment in all the districts to arrive at the 
basic rates which should be liable to revision in the 
manner indicated above. They appear to have suggested 
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and also the limits which should not be exceeded during 
the first ten years, second ten years and so on. 


9. Prof. K. T. Shah’s views:—In the Introduction 
to the Report of the Land Policy, Agricultural Labour 
and Insurance Sub-Committee of the National Planning 
Committee (constituted in 1938), Prof. K. T. Shah 
has opined that not the least of the handicaps on 
Indian agriculture is the fixed demand of land revenue 
in cash, as the burden became unbearable in years when 
the rains failed and the crops suffered because of some 
other natural calamity outside the control of the agricul- 
turist and also because the cash demand fixed for a term 
of years would result in the cultivator having to sell a 
much larger share of the produce during a period of 
downward trend of prices to pay the fixed cash land 
revenue. He holds that the land revenue in India does 
not satisfy any of the canons of sound taxation, being a 
direct tax scarcely recognizing the limit of taxable 
capacity, not having a minimum, needed for the 
cultivator’s subsistence, exempted from taxation and not 
having any graduation in the rates of tax according to 
the amount of the produce or its quality and price. He 
also considers the complete.exemption from income-tax 
of all incomes derived from agriculture, irrespective of 
the size of such income, another injustice of the system 
and condemns it as obsolete, uneconomic and unjust. 
In his view the only remedy is to make land revenue 
correspond to income-tax and conform to all its canons 
of taxable capacity, progressive rise in rates and exemp- 
tion of a minimum needed for subsistence for the 
cultivator and his family, agricultural incomes being 
simultaneously made liable to income and _ super 
taxes. 


10. Recommendations of the National Planning 
Committee.—The Land Policy, Agricultural Labour and 
Insurance Sub-Committee of the National Planning 
Committee have made the following recommendations 
regarding ownership in land and land revenue :-— 

(1) Ownership in Land.—The ownership in all forms 
of natural wealth must belong to and vest absolutely in 
the people of India collectively. This includes fields, 
farms, or fallow lands, mines, quarries, rivers, natural 
springs, mountains, sources of mechanical energy or 
power, forests, whether actually being cultivated, 
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exploited and worked, or not, all other forms of natural 
advantage which can be used to produce new wealth. 


(2) All produce, fruit, or other increment in value, 
from such lands, mines, forests, etc., must likewise 
belong to the people of India collectively, By their 
sovereign authority, the people may make laws from 
time to time to regulate the distribution of such produce, 
fruit, etc., among the citizens and residents of the 
country and administer them through such agencies as 
the said laws may create for the purpose. But the 
ultimate ownership in these must vest absolutely in the 
people collectively. All profit or surplus from the 
utilisation of natural wealth must also belong to the 
community collectively to enable it to adjust properly 
all forms of collective economy. 


(3) All forms of such natural wealth and advantage 
should, subject to the ultimate collective ownership of 
the people of India, -be distributed, for cultivation, 
exploitation and management, among such associations 
and organisations, collective or co-operative, of the 
people of each province, district, taluqa, or village, as 
the regulations made under the fundamental Land Law 
in each case prescribd. Private profit-taking from these 
sources must be abolished. Such associations of com- 
pulsory co-operation, or collectivisation, must be 
organised and established in every part of the country 
so as to apply to and take charge of all such forms of 
natural wealth. 


(4) After the coming into effect of the Plan, there 
must be no rights of inheritance in any of these forms 
of natural wealth. No transfer, sale, alienation, mort- 
gage, lease, or any agreement of subinfeudation, or 
usufructuary management, by individual holder to © 
another, should be permitted with respect to any such 
form of natural wealth. 


(5) For the purpose of providing adequately for the 
needs and requirements of maintaining a comfortable 
standard of civilised life among the people directly 
engaged in working these sources of Natural Wealth, a 
standard scale of provision for such needs and require- 
ments of each unit, whether an individual or a family, 
shall be prepared, under the authority of the people of 
India, by such agency in each province, district, taluga 
or village, as may be prescribed in the National Land Law 
on this subject. A minimum scale of living in conformity 
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with such standard shall be guaranteed to every worker 
in any of these forms of natural wealth, or its develop- 
ment. The scale so prepared should be applied within 
the respective jurisdiction or sphere of authority of each 
such agency described above. It must be open to 
revision from time to time in accordance with the chang- 
ing needs of a progressive community. 


(6) After the provision for the needs and require- 
ments of maintaining a comfortable standard of 
civilised life for the people engaged in cultivating, 
working, exploiting or managing any such form of 
natural wealth, all its produce, fruits, etc., should 
belong to, and be taken by the village, taluqa, district 
or provincial authority, and in such proportion by each 
of these authorities, as may be prescribed by the 
sovereign will of the people in the Land Law from time 
to time. The first charge onall such produce is for the 
maintenance of the population engaged in such production 
in a prescribed standard of life. The residue is taken by 
the representative organisation of the people, to be used 
in accordance with the requirements of a pre-determined 
National Plan. 


(7) No intermediary purasites, zamindars, taluq- 
dars, malguzars, concessionaires, mortgagees, lease- 
holders, or farming contractors of any sort, should be 
recognised. All rights, title, interest or -privileges, 
granted or assigned to any_of_ these classes, should be 
bought out, or abrogated and cancelled, after the period 
of transition prescribed in the National Land Law. 
If the law so ordains compensation may be paid to 
these classes, so, however, that none of them can 
remain mere parasites, after the period of transition 
has elapsed. 


(8) Steps must forthwith be taken to consolidate 

all such forms of Natural wealth into such standard 
units as can be most economically operated with a 
view to increase the aggregate net return from these 
forms of natural wealth, and to minimise the amount 
of human effort involved in cultivating or developing 
these. - 
. (9) No sub-division of agricultural land (or other 
forms of natural wealth) by any incident of inheritance, 
mortgaging, alienation or device of shareholding corpora- 
tion, should be permitted. _ 
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(10) A Fundamental Land Law of all-India efficacy 
must embody the foregoing prinéiples, and serve as the 
basis of planned economy as regards all forms of natural 
wealth capable of yielding new wealth. 


IT. Land Revenue.—During the transition period, 
no tax, rent and land revenue demand” should be 
made, in respect of any piece of land, which is so small, 
or the gross outturn of which is so slight, that the whole 
of it, if left to the cultivator for his own use, would not 
suffice to give him a decent human existence, according to 
a pre-determined standard. 


2. Pending the complete socialisation of all forms 
of natural wealth, lands, etc., held by zamindars, 
taluqdars, mortgagees, long term lease-holders, or other 
similar parasites, must he taxed at sharply progressive 
rate as regards the produce, or income, derived from the 
same. A rate of 100 percent on the surplus of any 
individual income from this source of Rs. 25,000 or more, 
or of any family income of Rs. 50,000 or more, per annum 
should be levied. 


3. Any succession to such land by the death of 
the previous owner, under will, trust or intestacy, must 
be liable to a tax of not less than 50 per cent of the 
capital value of such land, so that, ab most in two 
generations, private property in land may be automati- 
cally ended. 


4. No succession or inheritance should be allowed 
after the second generation from the present holder. 
Ownership of land or other forms of natural wealth 
by joint families must be abolished and prohibited. 


Joint stock corporations, seeking profit for share- 
holder, must, likewise, be forbidden in this field after 
the prescribed period of transition. 


5. During the transition period all other transfers 
or alienation of land, by sale, mortgage, lease, or any 
agreement of sub-infeudation, must be charged a heavy 
duty by way of Registration Fee, progressing sharply 
with each increase in the capital value of the land 
sought to be thus transferred, or on which tax or dues 
are sought to be evaded. No land of value exceeding 
Rs. 1,00,000 (sic) should be allowed to be transferred 
to private individuals or profit-making corporations, 
during the transition period, after which there would be 
no need of such sraniters, nor any recognition of them, 
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-- (6) Any demand for rent, land tax, or revenue, 
made during the travsition period against any culti- 
vator having a produce from land above the irreducible 
minimum necessary for a standard scale of living, may 
be paid in kind. No payments in kind must, however, 
be allowed in respect of an income-tax charged upon 
zamindars, taluqdars and other such parasitical ele- 
ments claiming proprietory rights in connection with 
such land, nor in regard to Succession Duties, nor as 
regards Registration Fees payable on the transfer of land 
by sale, mortgage, lease or any other form of alienation 
of such land to private individuals or profit-making 
companies. All such dues, levies or taxes should be 
made payable in the ordinary currency of the country. 


(7) Assessment of all small holdings of land, below 
the standard minimum, for the purpose of calculating 
rent charge, land tax, or revenue demand, must be on 
the basis of payment “in kind) Facilities may be 
permitted, at the discretion of the provincial or local 
authorities, to commute such dues into cash at any given 
time. Assessment thus made must be fixed for a given 
number of years, not exceeding ten. During the term 
of such settlement of land rent, tax or revenue, the 
State, as represented by the Provincial Government, 
should not be debarred from levying an additional 
charge in the event of any unearned increment accruing 
in respect of any land, due entirely to the efforts of the 
community collectively to improve the lot of the 
agriculturist. 


(8) Valuation of the produce of land, with special 
reference to the assessment of such land, to rent charge, 
‘or ‘land tax, or State revenue demand, shall be made 
with due regard to the level of wholesale prices for the 
preceding ten years of the principal commodities 
produced by such lands, and after making appropriate 
allowance for such permanent changes in national policy 
as concern the standard of value, the cost of living, the 
development of industries, or the course of the country’s 
foreign trade, 


(9) In any case of a default in payment of any rent 
charge, land tax, or revenue demand, by any cultivator, 
deriving normally an income from such cultivation 
not more than double the standard minimum declared 
free from taxation, every consideration should be shown 
to such land-cultivator in the process of recovery. 
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(10) During the transition, at any time of well 
marked agricultural distress, due to famine, epidemic, 
or a general decline in prices of agricultural commodities 
more than 25 per cent below the level prevailing at the 
time the settlement of such land tax, rent charge, or 
revenue demand was made, suspension of the revenue 
demand, must be granted on easy terms. Complete 
remission of any such demand must be granted if the 
distress due to any of these causes continues for two years 
in succession or more. 


(11) No claim for interest, etc., should be allowed 
against any cultivator holding land, the produce whereof 
is not greater than the standard minimum declared free 
from taxation.” 


11. The National Planning Committee’s resolution 
on the above report contains the following portion dealing 
with land revenue :— 


‘While the present land revenue system lasts the 
basis of taxation must be changed so that the higher 
incomes from land should be taxed progressively, on the 
mode] of income-tax. Wherever possible and advisable 
relief in land revenue burdens should be afforded to 
actual petty cultivators on whom that burden falls 
disproportionately heavily to-day.”’ . ee 

12. Prof. N. G. Ranga’s proposals.—In a memo- 
tandum on land assessment included in the National 
Planning Committee's book on Land Policy, Agricultural 
Labour and Insurance, Prof. N. G. Ranga advocates the 
abolition of the initial tax on cultivated or occupied land 
and the levy of income tax on all agricultural incomes 
above a prescribed minimum. His view is that the 
exemption limit for agricultural incomes need only be 
half as much as that for non-agricultural incomes, 


13. Srt T. Prakasam’s suggestions.—In a note 
submitted to the Land Policy, Agricultural Labour and 
Insurance Sub-Committee of the National Planning 
Committee, Sri T. Prakasam has made the following 
suggestions re. Land Revenue :— 

(1) Ownership of land including forests and mines, 
is in the cultivator and the community. 
(2) (i) In regard to ryotwari lands,— 

(a) all the enhancements made in the 30 years 
settlements on account of the rise in 
prices, or 
Ke 
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(b) invisible enhancements made on account 
of reclassification of soils, or 


(c) enhancements made on account of reclassi- 
fication or irrigation sources, 


may be cancelled. 


(ii) Flat rate system of water-rate that has 
been doing great harm to the poorer ryot and poor soils, 
wherever it exists, may be abolished and differential 
water rate system may be substituted. 


(iii) Enhancements made by the Government 
or zamindar on the ground that they had made improve- 
ments or constructed new works at their own cost 
may be abolished as they are bound to do such 
works from out of the money paid to them as land 
revenue. 


(iv) Half net basis.or one-third or any other 
net or gross basis of the producé abolished and a rea- 
sonable and moderate assessment ‘substituted on the 
lines of the assessment on profession or income taxes. 


(3) It is the land that should be taxed and not 
the produce. The ryot should be free to grow whatever 
he likes and enjoy the yield without being liable to pay 
varying taxes. 


(4) Land Revenue may be made payable in kind 
wherever and whenever necessary. 


14. Suggestions of Sri Manilal B. Nanavati.— 
Sri Manilal B. Nanavati considers that the reforms of 
the land system should proceed in three main directions. 
Firstly, the cultivator himself should have a reasonable 
size of holding which he can call his own, and of which 
he feels himself master and from which he can get a 
certain minimum standard of living. Secondly, the 
burden of taxation he has to bear should be in accord- 
ance with his ability, it should be elastic so as to vary 
with the climatic and other conditions of the region 
and with the change in price levels; it should also be 
equitable in the sense that the burden he ‘has to bear 
should in no case be more than he can bear or higher 
than that on other members of the community who have 
purchasing power about equal to hisown. Thus the 
system of taxation should be equitable and elastic. 
Thirdly, a well thought out scheme of developing rural 
industries should be put into operation so as to remove 
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the surplus population on the soil and to raise rural 
incomes. After laying down the ability of the tax- 
payer, economy in collection, elasticity as to procedure 
as well as equity in incidence as the main criteria 
of a sound system of taxation, applicable to income 
from land as to all incomes, he proceeds to point out 
that equity demands that small holders earning less 
than a certain minimum should be exempted and large 
owners having large incomes made to pay their due to 
the public exchequer. 


15. Agrarian Programme of the Indian National 
Congress.--The Indian National Congress recommended 
in December 1936 the following steps to grant immediate 
relief to the peasantry, pending the framing of an All- 
India Agrarian Programme :— 


(1) Rent and revenue should be readjusted having 
regard to present conditions and there should be sub- 
stantial reduction in both. 


(2) Uneconomic holdings should be exempted 
from rent on land tax. 


(3) Agricultural incomes should be assessed to 
income-tax like all other incomes, on a progressive scale, 
subject to a prescribed minimum. 


(4) Canal and other irrigation rates should be 
substantially lowered. 


(5) All feudal dues and levies and forced labour 
should be abolished, and demands other than rent should 
be made illegal. 


(6) Fixity of tenure with heritable rights along 
with the right to build houses and plant trees should be 
provided for all tenants. 


(7) An effort should be made to introduce co- 
operative farming. 


(8) The crushing burden of rural debt should be 
removed, Special tribunals should be appointed to enquire 
into this and all debts which are unconscionable or beyond 
the capacity of peasants to pay, should be liquidated. 
Meanwhile a moratorium should be declared and steps 
should be taken to provide cheap credit facilities. 


(9) Arrears of rent for previous years should 
generally be wiped out. 


(10) Common pasture lands should be provided, 
and the rights of the people in tanks, wells, ponds, 
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forests and the like recognised and no encroachment on 
these rights should be permitted. 

(11) Arrears of rents should be recoverable in the 
same manner as civil debts and not by ejectment. 

(12) There should be statutory provision for 
securing a living wage and suitable working conditions 
for agricultural labourers. 

(13) Peasants Unions should be recognised. 
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CHAPTER V. 


REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 


Part I of the Questionnaire (Appendix I) issued by 
us contained 45 questions dealing with the principles of 
taxation. These questions can be further classified into 
the following six sub-groups :— 


(a) Defects in the existing land revenue system 
and the effects of the assessment on the development of 
agriculture. (Qns. 1 to 3). 


(6) The replacement of the existing system by the 
levy of a basic tax and graduated tax on agricultural 
incomes, the rate of basic tax, ¢.e., whether it should be 
uniform all over the State and in respect of all classes of 
land, and the levy of water rate in addition to basic tax 
on lands supplied with water'from a Government source. 
(Qns. 4 to 8). 


(c) The justifications for the levy of basic tax, 
the levy of a cess on the produce of irrigated lands in 
lieu of water rate, and levy of income-tax on agricultural 
incomes. (Qns. 9 to 18). 


= (d) The levy of sales tax on the turnover from 
foodgrains also and the feasibility of abolishing land 
revenue and replacing it by a tax on agricultural incomes 
or on the sale of produce. (Qns. 19 and 20). 


(e) The basis and the pitch of assessment and the 
feasibility of modifying the existing system by the 
fluctuating system or by the sliding scale system both as 
regards prices as well as the yield. (Qns. 21 to 26). 


(f) The relief to be given to the small holder and 
the introduction of graduation in the levy of assessment. 
(Qns. 27 to 45). 


2. Defects in the existing land revenue system and 
its effect on the development of agriculture.—Though 241 
replies have enumerated what are considered to be the 
defects of the existing land revenue system, most of 
these defects relate to the inequality of incidence, the 
absence of correlation between productivity and assess- 
ment and the levy of assessment even when land is not 
cultivated. Apart from these, no serious defects are 
generally mentioned either by the officials or by the non- 
officials. There are however some replies condemning 
the entire basis of the present system. Thus, the 
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Economists on the staff of the University consider the 
system as inelastic, regressive and not based on the 
canon of ability. These defects are attributed to the 
antiquated basis and structure of the levy and the 
empirical basis of the Settlements. The Socialist Party 
of Mysore considers the system as defective in that there 
exists inequality of levy in different areas, low assess- 
ment on gardens, no agricultural income-tax on higher 
incomes and no tax on unearned increments in land. 
One experienced Revenue officer has suggested the 
replacement of the antedeluvian method of taxation now 
existing by a levy on income-tax principles, income 
from all sources being taxed together. 


There is general agreement among both the officials 
and non-officials that the payment of assessment does 
not hamper the development of agriculture and that the 
payment of land revenue doeg not materially add—if it 
adds at all—to the difficulties of the small holder. 
These views are held by more than double the number 
who hold the opposite views, viz., that the payment of 
land revenue is hampering the development of agricul- 
ture or is detrimental to the prosperity of the ryot and 
that the small holder finds it difficult to maintain himself 
and his family on account of the payment of land 
revenue. It is generally stated thatthe unsatisfactory 
condition of the small holder is due to several reasons 
and that the payinent of land revenue by itself does not 
cause it in normal times. 


3. Basic tax and graduated tax on agricultural 
incomes.—The proposal to replace the existing system 
by the levy of a basic land tax and a graduated tax on 
agricultural incomes does not find much support in the 
replies of both officials and non-officials, as only 116 
replies favour it while 234 replies are for retention of the 
existing system. Ten replies favour the levy of a basic 
tax without agricultural income-tax. The Socialist 
Party is for agricultural income-tax without basic tax. 
Even the replies supporting the basic tax scheme do not 
all agree regarding the rate of the basic tax. Some are 
for the rate being uniform all over the State and in 
respect of all classes of cultivation, while others are for a 
tax based on the classification of the land and the facili- 
ties enjoyed by it. There is more support to the 
separate levy of water rate in addition to basic tax on 
lands supplied with water from a Government source 
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than to the view that separate water rate should not be 
levied, though a good number of replies have stated that 
this question does not arise in view of the opposition to 
basic tax itself and a few are for continuing the existing 
system of levying consolidated wet or garden assessment. 
It is generally opined that all sources constructed at 
Government cost should be considered to be Government 
sources, only wells constructed by ryots being excluded. 
The view that the water rate should depend on the 
nature of irrigation facilities finds considerable support, 
the number of replies favouring a. uniform rate being less 
than 10 per cent of the replies answering this question. 
A few replies also suggest the quantity of water used for 
each crop, the nature of the soil, etc., as additional 
factors for determining the water rate. 


4. Justifications for the levy of basic tax.—Question 
No. 9 of Part I of the Questionnaire was framed with a 
view to elicit how far the three reasons commonly urged in 
justification of the levy of a basic tax find general 
acceptance. This has been answered in 262 of the 
replies, 39 of which consider that none of these reasons 
can be accepted while the remaining 223 accept one or 
more of these reasons. Sixty-seven replies accept the 
first reason viz., State-ownership of all lands as the 
justification for the levy of tax. Only 19 replies consider 
that the State has placed-the agriculturist in a privileged 
position and is thus entitled to levy a tax. Fifty-four 
replies accept the third reason; viz., that as the revenue 
records constitute the record of private rights also, the 
agriculturists whose rights are safeguarded thereby should 
contribute towards the cost of maintaining these records. 
Fifty replies accept all the three reasons, considering 
them to be complementary. Thirty-three replies accept 
two out of the three reasons as valid. (land 2-10, 2 and 
3-15, 3 and 1-8). 

5. Levy of a cess on the produce of irrigated lands in 
lieu of water rate.—Less than 20 per cent of the replies 
wherein this question is answered favour the proposal, 
the opinion of more than 80 per cent being against it. 

6. Levy of mcome-tax on agricultural incomes.—The 
taxation of agricultural incomes has not found much 
support. Only 110 replies favour the levy of income tax 
on agricultural incomes while 238 replies are against 
such a levy. Apart from the Economists and the 
Socialist Party who fully support agricultural incoine tax, 
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the only other class supporting it are the officers in 
service, 24 of whom are for it out of the 36 who have 
replied this question. The succeeding questions (Qn. 
Nos. 13 to 18) regarding the details of the procedure to 
be followed in the levy of agricultural income tax have 
not been answered in many replies on the ground that 
agricultural income tax itself is opposed. Among those 
who have answered these questions, there is greater 
preference for a separate department for agricultural 
income tax. Various minima ranging from Rs, 10 to 
20,000 are suggested for exemption, but most of the 
replies suggest between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 10,000. The 
majority support a higher exemption limit in case of a 
Hindu undivided family, though one of the replies consi- 
ders that a distinction based on religion is incompatible 
with a secular state. Various percentages are suggested 
for depreciation, etc., and a few replies suggest taxing 
only a specified percentage of the gross income, leaving 
the balance for depreciation, cost of cultivation, etc. It 
is generally opined that only income from lands inside 
the State should be taxed here, as income from lands 
outside will be taxed in the areas where the lands are 
situated. While the absence of accounts regarding 
agricultural operations is the chief ground urged by those 
opposing the levy of agricultural income-tax, those 
favouring the levy suggest that the income may be 
estimated on the basis of uverages for the locality, even 
if no accounts are maintained. While opinion is more 
in favour of taking non-agricultural incomes also into 
consideration to determine the rate of tax applicable to 
agricultural income, there is very nearly equal support 
to the other view that agricultural income should be 
taxed without reference to non-agricultural income, even 
as there should be two separate departments, one for 
taxing agricultural incomes and the other for taxing non- 
agricultural incomes. The Planters’ Associations have 
not favoured the levy of agricultural income-tax. 


7. Sales tax on the turnover of foodgrains.--There is 
ho appreciable support to the levy of sales tax on the 
turnover from foodgrains, those in favour of the levy 
being less than 20 per cent of those opposing it. There 
is even less support to the proposal to abolish land 
revenue completely and to substitute for it a tax on 
agricultural incomes or on the sale of produce. The 
Socialist Party have however urged the levy of sales-tax 
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on foodgrains also irrespective of income-tax. It is 
stated that the aim should be to abolish land revenue 
and collect only income-tax. This and other replies 
advocating the complete abolition of land revenue do 
not, however, indicate any methods for the maintenance 
of the records of private rights in land now contained in 
the revenue records. 


8. Principles of Settlement.— While there are some 
(76) replies opining that no legislation is necessary fixing 
the principles of settlement and the basis and pitch of 
assessment, the consensus (246) of opinion favours such 
legislation. But neither the basis of 25 per cent of the 
annual value suggested by the Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee nor the basis of 35 per cent of the rental 
value as fixed in Bombay Act XX of 1939 finds general 
acceptance as regards standard assessment. Most of the 
replies urge that the present.method in vogue in Mysore 
should continue or suggest a lower percentage of the net 
assets. The consensus of opinion is that the owner- 
cultivator’s profit is different from the landlord’s letting 
value. 


9. Modtficatrons of the existing land revenue system.— 
Question No. 24 of Part I, which is the key question in 
that part, contains several suggestions for the reform of 
the land revenue system and opimion is sought to be 
elicited whether it is practicable and advisable to modify 
the existing land revenue system by any or all these 
methods. The majority of the replies are to the effect 
that itis not practicable and advisable to modify the 
existing land revenue system by any of the methods 
suggested. The support received by the several methods 
or combination of methods decreases in the following 
Order :-— 


(1) Replacing fixed system by fluctuating system. 


(2) A combination of the fluctuating system and 
different rates for each. 


(8) Combination of all the three methods. 

(4) Sliding scale with regard to prices only. 

(5) Ditferent rates for each crop or group of crops. 

(6) Combination of sliding scale and fluctuating 

system. 
(7) Combination of sliding scale and different rates 

for each crop. 
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The total number favouring all these methods falls far 
short of the number in favour of retaining the existing 
algae A few replies make suggestions for reform of 
the existing land revenue system, not covered by the 
question, and a few others are in favour of extending the 
principle of the sliding scale to variations in yield also. 
The consensus of opinion appears to be that the adoption 
of the fluctuating system and or the sliding scale will 
encourage corruption. 


10. Manner of introduction of drastic changes.— 
Most of the replies favouring drastic changes are for 
introducing these changes simultaneously all over the 
State setting aside the contract in the form of survey 
guarantee. A fair number of replies suggest the introduc- 
tion of the proposed changes in selected areas as an 
experimental measure and.their extension later on all 
over the State setting aside the survey guarantee, while 
an almost equal number are notin favour of setting 
aside the Survey guararitee. Opinion is also almost 
equally divided as to whether the changes in the present 
land revenue system should be introduced gradually as 
and when the settlements expire or immediately, the 
latter view, viz., that there should be no postponement of 
the introduction of the changes on the ground that 
settlements are still current, finding more support. The 
Economists on the staff of the University are for 
immediate introduction of the changes all over the State 
as they would be for mutual benefit. The changes 
suggested by them, however, vary. One of them suggests 
the substitution of the income-tax for land revenue and 
in the alternative he suggests the retention of the existing 
system after reducing the period of settlement from 30 
to 10 or even 5 years, treating land revenue as a compul- 
sory contribution and not as a contract, assessing on the 
basis of the average yield and prices of the last decade 
or quinquennium and exempting from revenue payment 
all ‘holders below a minimum acreage or revenue. The 
others suggest the change-over to the levy of a basic tax 
and a tax on agricultural incomes. The Socialist Party 
has advocated the reduction of land revenue in all arcas 
to that prevailing in the district where land revenue was 
settled in the year of lowest prices and the collection of 
agricultural income-tax on half the gross produce valued 
at more than Rs. 2,000. These changes are to be intro- 
duced sinultaneously all over the State and it is argued 
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that contracts have ceased to exist when one party, the 
Government, has not introduced settlements in areas 
where it ought to be introduced. 


1]. Relief to uneconomic holdings and graduation in 
the levy of assessment.— While a good number of replies 
have stated that an ‘‘economic’”’ holding cannot be 
defined in terms of acreage, others have given figures 
varying from half an acre to 50 acres. The grant of 
exemption or relief to ‘“‘ uneconomic”? holdings and the 
levy of surcharge on large holdings do not get much 
support. Some of the replies suggest that uneconomic 
holdings should be abolished by prohibiting division of 
land below a certain limit. Even the Socialist Party 
recommends exemption only to uneconomic holders who 
come into a joint farming society, but not to non-culti- 
vating holders engaged in other avocations. A surcharge 
is also recommended in casesof those whose income from 
land exceeds Rs. 2,000. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CoMMITTEE’S CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
re: TAXATION OF LAND. 


We now proceed to examine how far the several 
Suggestions referred to in the previous Chapters are 
applicable to Mysore and to formulate our own recom- 
mendations to place the land revenue system of Mysore 
on a more satisfactory and equitable basis. In our 
deliberations we have avoided getting into theoretical 
arguments as to whether the State is the owner of all 
land and whether land revenue is a rentor atax, A 
lengthy discussion of these questions has been rightly 
classed as a ‘‘profitless war of words’’. Land Revenue, 
as levied in Mysore, possesses some characteristics of a 
rent and some others of a tax and, without classifying it 
as arent ora tax, it is possible to study its effects upon 
a well-being of the cultivators and the community as a 
whole. 


2. Net profits of cultwation not a suitable basis for 
revision of assessments in Mysore.—In view of the fact 
that in several parts of India, the assessment is supposed 
to be based on the net. profits of cultivation, we have 
examined whether it) is desirable to introduce such a 
system in Mysore also: The Madras system bases the 
assessments on the net produce while the Bombay system, 
on which our own system is modelled, is an empirical 
one. After examining the Bombay and Madras systems 
Mr. Pedder of the India Office concluded as far back as 
in 1882 that in practice the elaborate process of the 
Madras Settlements determines rather the relative than 
the absolute assessments of different classes of land and 
that the Madras method does not really differ very 
widely from that of Bombay. Even the members of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Assessment Committee, who 
advocated the net profits of cultivation as a sound basis 
for fixing assessment, recognized the difficulties of 
computing the net profits. They advocated crop cutting 
experiments in Government and private farms to 
determine the yield and the production costs as per 
accounts of Government farms. There have been no 
systematic crop cutting experiments in Mysore and to 
base assessments on the yields reported by the Agricul- 
tural Department would be very unfair to the cultivator, 
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Moreover, the introduction of a new principle now would 
involve an elaborate re-survey and settlement at con- 
siderable cost to (tovernment and much more annoyance 
to the ryots and such a change would not be worth the 
while if, in effect, the Bombay and Madras systems are 
the same, as opined by Mr. Pedder. 


3. Rental values equally unsuitable as the basis of 
assessment.—The Bombay Act XX of 1939 lays down 
that the standard rates shall be fixed such that the 
agercgate assessment on occupied lands on any group 
shall not exceed 35 per cent of the average of the rental 
values of such lands for a period of five years immediately 
preceding the year in which the settlement is directed 
and we have considered whether a similar provision may 
be made in Mysore also. The Bombay Act defines 
‘Standard rate’? with reference to any particular class 
of land in a group as the normal assessment per acre on 
land in that class of sixteen annas classification value. 
Rental values are reliable only when a large percentage 
of land is leased out and the rents are economic, Some 
of the members of the Bombay Land Revenue Assess- 
ment Committee did not accept rental value as a suitable 
‘basis in view of the small percentage of lands leased out 
to tenants. In Mysore the percentage of lands leased 
out to tenants is far less than that in Bombay, Accord- 
ding to the Census of 1931, the number of tenant culti- 
vators in Bombay was 1,636,402 as against 1,212,352 
owner-cultivators. In Mysore there were 892,972 owner- 
cultivators and 75,345 tenants in 1941. These figures 
will clearly indicate that cultivation by tenants is far 
less prevalent in Mysore than in Bombay. According to 
a recent settlement report of a taluka in Bombay, 562 
per cent of the land was cultivated by the owners and 
43°8 per cent by tenants. Such a large percentage of 
cultivation by tenants is not prevalent in Mysore, though 
we must point out that we have not been able to obtain 
any correct data on this point. Moreover, tenants in 
Mysore are generally crop sharers and the rents cannot 
be said to be competitive. For these reasons, we are not 
in favour of recommending the rental value as the basis 
for fixing assessment, 


4. Sales-tax or a tax on produce not suitable substi- 
tutes for land revenue.—We do not consider that land 
revenue can be completely abolished by levying sales-tax 
on all agricultural produce, including foodgrains. Inthe 
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first place, we are doubtful if sales-tax can be made 
applicable to the turnover from foodgrains also in view 
of the provisions of Article 286, Cl. (3) of the Constitution 
of India which restricts the imposition of sales-tax on 
goods essential for the life of the community. Moreover, 
agricultural produce other than foodgrains are subject to 
sales-tax already, except when sold by the producer 
himself and abolition of land revenue by extending sales- 
tax to foodgrains also would give favourable treatment 
to agricultural produce other than foodgrains. Substi- 
tution of land revenue by a cess on produce is also not 
feasible as it would require a very large staff and would 
also revive all the evils and corrupt practices of the first 
half of the 19th century when BATAI cultivation was 
largely in vogue. 


5. Cess on produce handled at Railway Stations, Mills 
or Markets not feasible-—-This proposal was rejected by 
the Indian Taxation. Enquiry Committee on the follow- 
ing grounds :— 

(i) All farmers do not grow enough for their needs. 
Farmers who grow industrial crops would have to 
purchase their necessities out of the surplus which paid 
the tax. 

(ii) The effect of the tax would be to substitute 
road traffic for railway traffic. 

(ili) The possibility,.of double taxation as the 
produce does not travel to its ultimate destination but 
may be collected at one depot and again transported 
by rail. 

(iv) Ultimately the effect of the tax would be to 
reduce the quantities of goods paying the tax and thus 
necessitate increasing the rate in order to make up for 
the revenue lost. 


The U.P. Zamindari Abolition Committee have 
agreed with the views of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee and have also added that there are the 
administrative difficulties of collecting such tax. They 
have observed that as according to the adage ‘an old tax 
isa good tax’’, the revenue payers who have got 
accustomed to an old tax may not feel its burden so 
sharply as that of a new tax and land revenue is from 
this point of view superior to this scheme of an indirect 
tax. We fully agree with the above views. 
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' 6. Redemption of land revenue not practicable.—We 
agree with the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
that redemptio. of land revenue is not within the range 
of practical politics and is not also desirable. 


7. Application of income-tax principles to land 
revenue.—We agree with the Punjab Land Revenue 
Committee that “‘ income-tax may suit the town with its 
trade, industry and investments, but it is certainly not 
suited to a peasantry largely illiterate, without accounts 
and intensely conservative’. Theoretically, levy of land 
revenue on Income-tax principles would be the best, but 
the practical aspects have also to be borne in mind. 
Even if the loss that would result from the abolition of 
land revenue and substi:ution of income-tax on agricul- 
tural incomes also, with a low exemption limit, can be 
ignored with a view to placing the taxation of land on 
a scientific basis, the practical, working of income-tax on 
agricultural incomes can only lead, to harassment of the 
cultivators and arbitrary assessment in the present state 
of our society. Some of us had an opportunity of study- 
ing the taxation of agricultura] incomes in Travancore— 
Cochin and came to the inevitable conclusion that the 
assessments were generally arbitrary Conditions in that 
area are far more favourable to the levy of agricultural 
income-tax than in Mysore. Thus, most ofthe Income-tax 
Officers were of the view that an assessee need not appeal 
every year against the assessment, as the basis fixed one 
year in appeal would be followed in the subsequent 
years, In Travancore--Cochin the main crops are few 
and include important commercial crops, seasonal condi- 
tions are more uniform year after year than in Mysore 
and the people are more educated, Moreover, the same 
crops are raised year after year unlike in Mysore where 
the crops and the yield depend not only on the total 
rainfall but also on the time of sowing and yields in the 
same village may vary considerably. Hence, we are 
emphatically of the view that conditions in Mysore are 
not favourable to the introduction of income-tax on 
agricultural incomes and that such a levy would result 
in considerable harassment of the cultivators and corrup- 
tion in public services. We may also point out that 
neither Madras nor Bombay, which are also Ryotwari 
areas, has introduced agricultural income-tax and that 
the levy has been mainly introduced in the Zamindari 
areas where the land revenue demand could not be 
a 
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revised on account of the Permanent Settlement and 
some method had to be devised to tax the increased 
income of the Zamindars. 


We also tried to estimate the probable income that 
the Government may get by levying income-tax on agri- 
cultura] incomes witha minimum of RBs. 5,000 below 
which the minimum cannot be reduced if undue harass- 
ment has to be avoided. The average production of 
millets and cereals per acre appears to correspond 
more or less to the assessment on the lands, rupee one of 
assessment being generally equivalent to one palla of 
grain. Even at the present high rates for foodgrains, a 
person will have to get a net produce of 250 pallas of 
grains to get a net income of Rs. 5,000 and if the culti- 
vation expenses are taken to be equivalent to half the 
total produce, the total produce must be 500 pallas to 
make a person liable to pay income-tax. Hence, only 
persons paying an assessment of Rs..500 or more are liable 
to pay income-tax if Rs. 5,000 is accepted as the 
minimum and we find that there are only 308 persons 
paying an assessment of Rs. 500 and more and _ the total 
assessment paid by them jis Rs. 2,75,000. Their total 
net income will be Rs. 274 lakhs, and even if the rate of 
tax is fixed at one anna in the rupee for the total 
income, the realisations will be less than Rs. 2 lakhs. 
We are aware that persons raising commercial crops get 
more profits than persons solely, depending on foodgrains 
but the extent under commercial crops is small and the 
income realised by taxing them may not exceed one 
or two lakhs. Hence it is doubtful if Government can 
get an income of more than five lakhs of rupees from 
the levy of agricultural income tax with an exemption of 
Rs. 5,000 and we consider that in view of the hardships 
which will necessarily result from such a levy, it is not 
worth the while to levy it. Even if it is assumed that all 
persons paying an assessment of more than Rs. 100 will 
be liable to pay agricultural income-tax, the total 
assessment paid by them is only about Rs. 16 lakhs and 
their total net income will be Rs. 160 lakhs. The tax at 
one anna in the rupee would fetch about Rs. 10 lakhs, 
but then, the minimum for taxation will be as low as 
Rs. 1,000 and the number of assessees will be nearly 
8,500. Such a large number of assessees will require a 
huge establishment and the net income which the 
Government will get may not be appreciable, quite apart 
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from the imposition of hardships on the uneducated ryot 
population. 


8. Fluctuating system, different rates for dofferent 
crops and sliding scale system also unsuitable-—We are 
unable to recommend the adoption of either the fluctuat- 
ing system of land revenue under which the demand 
depends on the actual area cultivated or the system of 
levying different rates for different crops. Both these 
systems depend on the correctness of initial village 
accounts for successful working and we are reluctant to 
give any additional powers to the Village Officers as at 
present constituted. In fact, one of the advantages 
claimed for our System of Survey and Settlement is that 
as the same assessment has to be paid whether the land 
is cultivated or not and whatever crop may be raised, 
opportunities for peculation and harassment by petty 
officials have been reduced to the minimum. Until the 
rural population becomes. more educated and capable of 
‘asserting its rights, it is desirable to continue the 
existing system. 

We have seriously considered whether linking of 
assessment to prices may not be advisable so as to ensure 
relief to the ryot if conditions similar to those during the 
last economic depression (1931-36) were to recur. We 
find that the sliding scale system adopted in the Punjab 
is too complicated and cannot be easily understood by 
the rural population. Moreover, the basis on which the 
index of wholesale prices is ‘now being prepared is not 
satisfactory and we are not in favour of an index prepared 
on insufficient data being the basis for determining the 
land revenue demand. We also fee] that frequent 
changes in the assessment on account of change in prices 
would take away one of the important advantages claimed 
for the present system, v2z., that the demand is fixed 
and unalterable for a long period, thus minimising the 
chances of excess recoveries, and may lead to harassment 
of illiterate villagers. We are not unmindful of :the 
necessity for relief during periods of depression and we 
are making proposals in that behalf later in this 
Chapter. 


9. Basic Tax.—The majority of us do not consider the 
introduction of basic tax on all lands in the State, either 
at a uniform rate or at two regional rates, either feasible 
or equitable for reasons which will be discussed in the 
next paragraph. A few members (Sri K. Pattabhiraman, 
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Sri Bagamane Deva Gowda, Sri B. L. Narayanaswamy, 
Sri T. Thimmarayappa and Sri Avala Reddy), however 
feel that it is only by the introduction of a uniform 
rate of tax on all dry lands and by having regional 
rates for wet and garden lands that the land revenue 
system can be made equitable. In their view, the 
Settlements are not based on any scientific principles 
and are the result of subjective impressions of the Settle- 
ment Officers. Even the local Revenue Officers did not 
always agree with the Settlement Officers as in the case of 
Chikballapur Taluk, but as the Settlement Officers were 
generally British Officers, their views prevailed. These 
members feel that the wide disparity in the rates of 
assessment on dry lands varying from Re, 0-1-4 per acre 
in parts of Hiriyur Taluk to Rs. 2-12-0 per acre in Kolar 
and other Districts is not at all fair and, in their opinion, 
all dry lands in the State should be assessed at the same 
rate, as they all depend. solely-on rainfall. The rate 
suggested by them is one rupee per acre throughout the 
State for dry lands, but as there are certain Taluks in 
the Malnad and in Tumkur and Chitaldrug Districts 
where the average assessment on dry lands is less than 
even six annas per acre, they are agreeable to have two 
rates, six annas per acre mall Taluks where the present 
average assessment on dry land is six annas and less, 
and one rupee per acre in all other areas. It is estimated 
that about 14 lakhs of acres would get the six annas rate 
and the remaining area the one rupee rate. For irrigated 
lands, they suggest the levy of water rate in addition to 
the tax at the rates suggested above. The water rate 
proposed is Rs. 2 per acre under tanks and Rs. 6 per acre 
under channels and Rs. 1-8-0 per acre under other 
sources. They estimate the net loss to Government by 
their proposals at Rs. 28 lakhs as follows :— 


Income now realised :— 


Rs, 
Under and Revenue—Assessment on lands .» 115 lakhs 
Water rate included under L. R. Mise. ol 454, 
Water rate under Visvesvaraya Canal ws 12> y 
Total .. «1821 


Probable receipts under the proposed scheme :—~ 
Taxation on land—Re. 1 per acre on 66 lakhs of acres 66 ,, 
As, 6 per acre on 14 lakhs of acres 5t 
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Ra, 
Water Rate—-At Rs. 6 per acre on 2°5 lakhs of acres 
irrigated by channels .. 165 lakhs 

At Rs. 2 per acre on 64 lakhs of acres 

under tanks wu, Ad =% 
At Rs, 1-8-0 per acre on 2°5 lakhs irri- 

gated by wells and other sources... 3t ,, 

Total .. 103 ,, 


They are of the view that the loss should not at all be 
taken into consideration, asthe reform proposed by them 
would be conducive to the contentment and prosperity 
of the agricultural population. In their opinion, the new 
system of taxation would be simple and easily under- 
stood by the ryots and the complaints of unequal 
incidence would disappear. The ryot will be able to 
check up the demand easily as the rate will be uniform. 
The costly Settlements will-become unnecessary. They 
agree that in the initial stages there may be some dis- 
satisfaction among the ryots whose lands are now assessed 
between six annas and one rupee who will have to pay 
one rupee per acre and among the ryots whose 
lands are assessed at less than six annas, who will 
have to pay six annas, but such exceptions are inevitable 
in reforms and even these will. reconcile themselves 
gradually. These members do not consider that any 
scheme for grant of relief to small holdings can be 
devised which will not interfere with the programme for 
consolidation of holdings’ and prevention of frag- 
mentation. 


10. Retention of the existing system with some modi- 
frcattons favoured by the majority.—The majority of the 
members are unable to agree to the suggestions of 
Sri Pattabhiraman and others set forth in the previous 
paragraph and consider that, having regard to all the 
factors, it would be best to continue the existing system 
itself with some modifications. They (the majority) feel 
that the Settlements are based, more or less, on scientific 

rounds and have taken into consideration most of the 
factors influencing agricultural production, such as the 
nature of the soil. distribution and certainty of rainfall, 
depth of subsoil water, etc. Valid reasons had generally 
been given for high or low assessments as the case may be. 
They consider that there is absolutely no justice or equity 
in treating all unirrigated lands alike, as it was common. 
experience that lands even in the same village differed 
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widely regarding their productivity. They are further 
of opinion that while the proposal of levying a basic tax 
at a uniform rate or at two regional rates of all unirrigat- 
ed lands might have been worth considering if it was 
possible to levy income-tax on agricultural incomes also, 
with a fairly low exemption limit, such a scheme is out 
of the question in Mysore, as even its sponsors agree 
that income-tax should not be extended to agricultural 
incomes. They also like to point out that under the 
scheme to tax unirrigated lands at the uniform rate of 
one rupee per acre all over the State except in such of 
the taluks where the average rate of the existing dry assess- 
ment is less than six annas, for which a uniform rate of 
six annas per acre is proposed, nearly two-thirds of the 
extent of lands in holding will have to pay more than 
what they are paying now. It is estimated that the 
extent of lands assessed between six annas and one rupee 
per acre is about 42 lakhs of acres and the extent 
assessed at less than six annas per-acre is about 14 lakhs 
of acres. Both these categories would have to pay more 
under the scheme of uniform tax at two regional rates, 
as the former would have to pay one rupee per acre and 
the latter six annas. Thus, the scheme suggested by 
Sri Pattabhiraman and others would have an adverse 
effect on the majority of landholders and at the same 
time adversely affect the Government revenues also. 
The majority cannot but point out that none of the 
alternatives proposed for replacing the existing land 
revenue system is absolutely free from defects and they 
have not been convinced that the alternatives are any 
better. The existing system is as scientific as could be 
expected, has stood the test of time for more than 80 
years in Mysore and for more than a century in Bombay, 
and has at least got the merit of being an old form of 
tax to which the people have been accustomed. Hence 
the Committee recommend by a majority the continuance 
of the existing land revenue system with the modifica- 
tions indicated in the succeeding paragraphs. These are 
intended to introduce an clement of progression in the 
levy of land revenuc, to give relief in areas where the 
existing dry assessment is very high and to ensure that 
the ryots get adequate relief whenever the condition of 
agriculturists deteriorates on account of fall in prices or 
other circumstances. 

11. Reduction of assessment. in highly assessed 
areas.—'Uhe dry assessment ranges from a little over an 
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anna per acre in parts of Hiriyur Taluk to Rs. 2-12-0 per 
acre in parts of Kolar, Bangalore, Hassan, Chikmagalur, 
Mysore and Shimoga Districts and in Davangere Taluk. 
Prior to 1937, the maximum dry assessment was as high 
as Rs, 3-8-0 an acre and in 1937 Government ordered the 
reduction of the group maximum to Rs. 2-12-0 per acre 
all over the State. We consider that the disparity is 
still large and that the group maximum should be 
reduced further. We are of the view that the group 
maximum for dry lands should be reduced to Rs, 2 per 
acre all over the State and the assessment proportionately 
reduced in all the groups which have been assessed with 
a maximum exceeding Rs. 2 per acre, It is estimated 
that this would give relief to nearly 29 lakhs of acres of 
dry land in more than ten thousand villages in all the 
districts of the State and would result in a reduction of 
nearly Rs. 6,96,000 (vide Appendix VI) in addition to 
the reduction of Rs. 1,583,538 effected in 1937. This 
would give the much needed relief, particularly in the 
heavily assessed areas of Kolar and Bangalore Districts. 
We have considered if any relief has to be given to 
the areca gardens of the Malnad. These have been 
getting relief almost from the time of the original Settle- 
ment. The “halat’’ was abolished early in this century 
and unlike in the case of wet and dry lands whose group 
rates were generally enhanced, the maximum rates for 
garden lands were substantially reduced during resettle- 
ments. In 1987, Government ordered the reduction of 
garden assessment in the Malnad by 12} per cent and in 
1945 the assessment on all lands with areca as the main 
crop was ordered to be temporarily reduced by 25 per 
cent with effect from 1944-45, inclusive of the 124 per 
cent reduction sanctioned in the case of Malnad gardens 
in 1937, in view of the imposition of excise duty on 
betel nuts. This last concession is still being continued 
though the excise duty was abolished in 1948. We, 
however, understand that the question of discontinuing 
this concession is under consideration and we recommend 
that, so far as Malnad gardens are concerned, the reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent in assessment may be continued 
permanently and that for areca gardens in the Maidan. a 
permanent reduction of 123 per cent in assessment may 
be effected instead of the temporary reduction by 25 per 
cent. Our proposals would restore the Malnad gardens 
to the position they enjoyed prior to 1944-45, as the 
Government Order of 1945 did not make any distinction 
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between gardens in the Malnad and those in Maidan, 
According to our proposals, there will be a reduction in 
assessment by 12} per cent in respect of all areca gardens, 
the Malnad areca gardens continuing to enjoy the further 
concession granted to them in 1987. The members from 
the Malnad feel that these concessions are inadequate 
and urge the further reduction of garden assessment so 
as to be on a level with wet assessment. 

12, Introduction of Graduation in the Levy of Assess- 
ment.—One of the recognized defects of the existing land 
revenue system js that it is not based on the ability to 
pay and that the small holder pays the same rate of 
assessment as the large holder. The Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee have opined that land revenue being 
a tax in rem levied at a flat rate it would be impossible 
either to graduate it or to give exemption to particular 
lands because of the circumstances of the persons who 
cultivate them. The opinion has changed considerably 
during the quarter of a century which has elapsed since 
the above view was expressed and there is general 
recognition that the small holder has to be given some 
relief. We also fee] that the small holder has to be given 
relief, In Mysore, small holdings are very common and out 
of 13 lakhs of holders more than seven lakhs holders pay 
a land revenue of less than five rupees. In the next 
Chapter we are discussing what constitutes a basic 
holding and give reasons to support our conclusion that 
five acres of dry land or two acres of wet land or one acre 
of garden land may be taken to be a basic holding. Having 
regard to the average rates of assessment on the several 
classes of land, a holding assessed at Rs. 5 or less will 
not be basic holding and the persons cultivating such 
holdings do require relief. We do not however favour 
complete exemption of such holdings from assessment, as 
land-owning has some prestige in the country and confers 
some status on the person and he would not grudge to 
pay something to the State to enjoy that status and 
prestige. Also, the Government has to incur a minimum 
expenditure on the maintenance of revenue records 
irrespective of the extent of the holding and these 
records safeguard the rights of the small holder and the 
large holder equally. Complete exemption of any class 
of holdings is not justified under these circumstances. 
We therefore recommend that holders paying a land 
revenue not exceeding Rs. 5 may be given an abatement 
of 25 per cent on the land revenue payable by them. 
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This is estimated to cost about Rs. 5 lakhs to the State, 
but the relief is fully justified. 

We have considered whether this relief should be 
given only to small holdings which existed on a specified 
date so as to preclude the possibility of holdings being 
split below the limit to get the concession. We are 
proposing some measures in the next Chapter to prevent 
future formation of holdings below the basic limit and 
even if these are not given effect to, we do not consider 
that there will be any deliberate partition of holdings 
just to get the concession. Such partitions cannot be 
effeeted easily in the existing social conditions. Hence, 
we are for giving the relief to all holdings entitled to it 
every year and not for laying down any date prior to 
which the holdings must have existed to claim relief. 

Graduation in the levy of assessments should consist 
of relief to small holders and enhancement of rates in the 
case of large holders with a large surplus income, While 
we agree with the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
that the obvious ways of introducing progression in the 
taxation of agriculturists would be through an income- 
tax on agricultural incomes or through something in the 
nature of u succession duty or both, we consider, that 
for reasons already discussed in paragraph 7 supra, it is 
not desirable to introduce these levies in Mysore at 
present or in the near future, The only other method of 
introducing progression would be through surcharges on 
large holdings. We recommend that with a view to 
introducing progression in the levy of land revenue and to 
make it correspond to the ability of the tax-payer, sur- 
charges at the following rates should be levied on large 
holdings assessed at more than Rs. 100:— 

Holdings having assessment. 


exceeding Rs. 100 but rot excecding Rs. 200 ... 5 per cent, 
4 Rs. 200 7 Rs. 300 ... 10 yj 
; Rs. 300 5 Rs. 400 ... 15 7 
. Rs. 400 * Rs. 500 ... 20 i 
+ Rs, 500 w, 25 


We have not been able to get any idea of the number of 
holdings in each group, as the available statistics give 
the total assessment on holdings paying between Rs. 100 
and Rs. 500 as Rs. 13 lakhs, the number of such 
holdings being 8,193. On a rough calculation, it is 
estimated that the levy of the surcharge may bring in an 
additional revenue of about Rs. 2 lakhs per annum. For 
reasons already discussed, we do not consider that there 
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is any likelihood of a good proportion of these holdings 
being split up to escape the surcharge. The surcharge 
should depend on the total assessment payable by a 
person in a taluk, a district or the State as a whole and 
not on the assessment payable for each village. 


13. Pertod of Settlement.—The period of Settlement 
in Mysore is 30 years during which the assessment cannot 
be enhanced, This was fixed in the sixties of the last 
century and then it was felt that the period was long 
enough, as the enhancement, if any, at the resettlements 
would be felt once in the lifetime of a generation. The 
recent tendency has however been to increase the period 
of Settlements and Punjab increased it to 40 years in 
1928. The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Bill also fixes the period of Settlement at 40 years. 
We are of opinion that the future Settlements in Mysore 
may be for a period of 40 “years during which there 
should be no enhancement of the assessment. 


. While on this subject, we would like to state that 
the outmoded theory that just as Government cannot 
enhance assessment during the currency of a Settlement, 
the ryots are not also entitled to any abatement, should 
be abandoned and the Government should come to the 
relief of the ryot whenever the conditions, on which the 
prosperity of the ryot depends, become adverse. While 
the Remission Rules, which will be dealt with in a 
subsequent chapter, should.provide for relief when the 
adverse conditions are temporary, i.e., of a duration not 
exceeding one season, there should be statutory provision 
for grant of abatements whenever prices fall or other 
conditions indicative of an economic depression are felt. 


14, Legislature to discuss Reports on Settlements.— 
We consider it desirable that the principles of Settlement 
applicable to Mysore are embodied in he Statute, on the 
lines of Bombay Aet XX of 1939, and we would draw 
special attention to the provision that before Government 
pass orders on the Settlement Reports, they should be 
laid on the table of the Legislature and discussed on a 
resolution. Such a procedure would give an effective 
voice to the Legislature in the variations of the tax, as 
it should be in any democratic set-up. We do not, 
however, favour the idea of investing Civil Courts with 
jurisdiction in revenue matters, including the fixing of 
assessment. - 


a 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CONSOLIDATION OF HoLDINGS AND PREVENTION 
OF FRAGMENTATION. 


We now take up consideration of the second term of 
reference, which is as follows :— 


‘To consider the desirability of granting exemp- 
tion or relief from assessment or taxation to uneconomic 
holdings and to recommend suitable steps for preventing 
fragmentation of holdings and for promoting consolida- 
"tion of scattered holdings.” 


Three distinct questions are involved in the above 
term of reference. First there is the question of relief, 
if any, to be granted to uneconomic holdings. This has 
already been discussed in the last chapter. Then there 
are the two questions of the measures for prevention of 
fragmentation and for consolidation of scattered holdings, 


2, There are no accepted figures to indicate what 
exactly is an economic holding. ** An uneconomic holding 
can be defined in terms of so many acres of land only 
when several other factors, such as the amount and 
quality of labour and equipment to be used on the land, 
the quality of the soil, rainfall, the kind of crops to be 
raised, etc., are assumed to be given. Conditions in 
several of these respects vary from region to region. It 
is not possible, therefore, to be. dogmatic as to what 
constitutes an economic holding in the sense of a holding 
which would ensure the best possible results under given 
conditions of technique. There is little doubt however 
that an economic holding would be much larger than most 
of the holdings we now have.’’ In his note advocating 
the formation and maintenance of impartible holdings 
and suitable modification of the laws of inheritance, Sir 
Manilal B. Nanavati, one of the members of the Famine 
Enquiry Commission, set up by the Government of India 
to enquire into the causes of the Bengal Famine in 1948, 
defines the medium holding which should be maintained 
impartible and the right to which should pass to a single 
heir, the excluded heirs being allowed a right to main- 
tenance, as follows :-— 


** A medium holding may be fixed on the basis of 
a “bullock power unit.” What a bullock power unit 
is, in terms of acreage of different classes of land in 
“different districts of a province, can be settled on the 
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basis of local enquiries by Provincial Governments. A 
medium holding may be defined as being not less than 
one unit or more than two units. Alternatively, a 
medium holding may be regarded as one which is capable 
normally of yielding in terms of cereals not less than 
two tons nor more than five tons.”’ 


3. According to the report of the administration of 
the Food Department in Mysore during 1946-47, the 
production of rice was 262,861 tons for an acreage of 
766,589 acres and the production of millets was 502,937 
tons for an acreage of 2,709,988 acres. The average 
production would be ‘34 ton of rice per acre and ‘185 ton 
of millets per acre and ‘215 ton per acre if all the cereals 
are considered together. On the basis suggested by Sir 
Manila] Nanavati, a medium holding should therefore 
comprise of six acres of paddy land or 12 acres of dry land. 
If the classification of cereals into Rice and Millets is 
ignored, the medium holding should consist of about ten 
acres on an average for the whole State. 


4. In the economic survey of selected villages 
conducted as part of the 1941 Census, the minimum 
extent of an economic holding has been taken to be 7} 
acres in all the districts. The basis on which this figure 
was reached cannot, however, be ascertained. 

5. According to the Season and Crop Report for 
1944-45 there were 1,126,315 holdings below ten acres in 
extent and their total area was 3,756,772 acres, as 


follows : — 
Number, Extent in 


acres. 
Holdings not exceeding 1 acrein extent ... 300,749 235,075 
53 exceading 1 acre but not exceeding 
5 acres in extent . 855,855 1,710,283 
" exceeding 5 acres in extent but not 
exceeding 10 acres in extent ... 270,311 1,811,414 





Total see 1,126,815 3,756,772 





As there are nearly thirteen lakhs of holdings with an 
extent of about 81 lakhs acres, the holdings below ten 
acres inextent form about 85 per cent of the total number 
of holdings and cover nearly 45 per cent of the area, 

6. It has long been recognised that one of the 
causes responsible for making agriculture an unprofitable 
industry in India is the sub-division and fragmentaion of 
holdings. ‘‘he pressure of population on the soil and the 
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operation of the Jaws of inheritance have resulted in the 
splitting up of a large portion of the cultivated land into 
holdings which fail to conform to any reasonable economic 
standard. The problem has two distinct aspects, 
The holdings not only tend to become small but the 
individual holdings tend to become broken up (frag- 
mented) into a number of plots, often scattered over 
different parts of the village. 


7. The evil consequences of excessive sub-division 
and fragmentation of land have been summed up as 
follows by Keatinge :— 

(i) They impede current cultivation and waste 
time. 

(ii) They come in the way of permanent improve- 
ment of the land. 
; (iii) They handicap the cultivator from living on his 
arm. 

(iv) They make any orderly organisation of labour 
or capital difficult. 

(v) They frequently result in second crops not 
being grown. 

(vi) They sometimes throw land out of cultivation 
altogether. 

(vii) They cause enmity amongst neighbours leading 
to litigation and permanent feuds, 

(viii) They produce-a generally uneconomic situation. 
As each generation enters into its patrimony, the extent 
of land that goes to the ‘share of each heir diminishes, 
with the result that there is no steady and orderly 
development of the land. ; 


The Famine Inquiry Commission have summed up 
the evils of fragmentation as follows :--- 


‘It involves waste of time, money and effort; it 
restrains the cultivator from attempting improvements ; 
it enforces a uniformity of crop, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period when cattle are 
usually sent out to graze in the fields.” 


8. The sub-division and fragmentation may relate 
to the holdings or lands held by persons who possess some 
permanent hereditary right in land, or to the lands 
actually cultivated by cultivators. Sub-division and 
fragmentation are as much in evidence in actual cultiva- 
tion as in the ownership of land. From the point of view 
of efficient cultivation of the land, fragmentation and 
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sub-division of land among cultivators is a greater evil 
than fragmentation and sub-division among holdings. 


9. Before considering the steps adopted or recom- 
mended for adoption to counter the evils of sub-division 
and fragmentation, the conditions in Mysore may be 
compared to the conditions in the several Indian 
Provinces. The Committee which was constituted by 
the Mysore Government in 1931 to examine the question 
of fragmentation and sub-division of holdings in the 
State have calculated that the average extent of land per 
cultivator in Mysore is 81 acres (vide report published 
as annexure to Government Order No. R. 3238-98—L.8. 
34-30-17, dated 21st November 1935). The number of 
cultivated acres per farmer in the several Indian 
Provinces was as follows in 1931 :— 


Bombay 16-8 
Central Provinces 12-08 
Punjab 8-8 
Madras 599 
Bengal 3-97 
Asgam 8-4 
United Provinces 3-3 
Bihar and Orissa 2-96 


The Mysore Committee also found that the percentages 
of holdings of different sizes were as follows :— 


Less than 1 acre oe .-. 20-9 per cent. 
Between 1 acre and § acres  «§©689'8 =u, 

Do 5 acres and.10 acres . 188 ,, 

Do 10 acres and 25 acrés aw. 149 ,, 

Do 25 acres and 50 aeres as 41° 4; 
Above 50 acres ane “DBs tgs 


10. According to the results of an enquiry made in 
1939 by the Board of Enquiry, Punjab, the percentage of 
the owners and the percentage of land held, according to 
the size of the holding, are as follows :— 

Percentage of 


Size of holding. Owners. Land 
Oto 1 acre “ee 20-2 0-8 
lto 3 acres 5 28-6 2 
8to db ,, 14-9 6-2 
5 to 10 ,, 16-9 13-1 

10 to 15 ,, 7-3 9-4 
15 to 20 _,, 3-6 7-2 
20 to 25s, 2.2 5-6 
95 to 50 —,, 3-9 14-8 
50 acres and above 2-4 38-0 


| 
| 
| 


Total ... 100-0 100-0 
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The following table shows the distribution of hold- 
ings in Bombay for 1936-37 :— 


Classification of holdings. Percentage of 
Holders. Area, 

Up to 5 acres das 49-0 9-5 
Between 5 and 15 acres aes 29-0 92.8 
Do 15 and 25 acres des 11.0 17-7 
Do 25 and 100 acres eae 10-0 34-4 
Above 100 acres ae 1-0 15-6 
Total ae 100-0 100-0 


According to the Season and Crop Report of Mysore 
for the year 1944-45, the percentages of the number of 
holdings of different sizes and their extent are as 
follows :—- 


Classification of holdings Percentage of 
Holders. Area. 

Up to 1 acre age 23-1 2-9 
Between 1 acre and 5 acres as 42-8 21-1 
Do ‘5 acres and 10 acres Sas 20-8 23.4 

Do 10 acres and 50: acres ih; 12-1 37-8 
Above 50 acres er) 1.3 15-8 
Total Sie 100-0 100-0 


From the above figures it will be seen that holdings not 
exceeding 10 acres constitute 80°6% of the total number 
of holdings and comprise 25°39% of the total area in 
holding in the Punjab, while in Mysore they constitute 
86-7 per cent of the total number of holdings and 
comprise 46'4°% of the total area. Hence the problem 
of sub-division is more serious in Mysore as the number 
of small holdings less than 10 acres is 86°7°% and they 
comprise nearly half the extent in holding. 


11. Statistics regarding the extent of fragmenta- 
tion in other parts of India are not readily available. 
The Mysore Committee found that fragmentation has not 
progressed to an alarming extent in the State as 43% of 
the holdings are in one plot and 42°4% of the holdings 
have between 2 to 5 plots. 11'3% of the holdings have 
between 6 to 10 plots and 3°3% have more than 10 plots. 
This position compares very favourably with some 
instances cited by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in their report. The Commission have also stated that 
where the soil varies markedly in quality moderate frag- 
mentation finds defenders, as each holder secures land of 
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different qualities and is thus in a position to produce a 
greater variety of crops and to find occupation for more 
days in the year than he could on a compact homogeneous 
block. The Commission opine that such an argument can 
only hold where the number of blocks does not exceed 
the number of distinct varieties of soil, and that, in 
general, fragmentation beyond this is a serious evil. 
Fragmentation in Mysore does not appear to have 
proceeded beyond the limits suggested by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, as more than 85% of the 
holdings consist of less than five blocks and 438% of the 
holdings are in one block, and the problem does not 
appear to be of a very serious magnitude. Conditions are 
different in the State where three classes of cultivation 
(wet, dry and garden) are generally in vogue and where 
the soil conditions vary greatly, even within the limits ofa 
single village, from those in the Punjab where the soil is 
comparatively more homogeneous. 

12. Inthe Punjab Canal Colonies, sub-division has 
been checked by restrictions on alienation and in the case 
of certain grants by limitation of succession to a single 
heir. The Royal Commission on Agriculture have 
observed that while this policy has proved successful so 
far as right-holders are concerned, it has not served to 
prevent joint cultivation or even sub-division of cultiva- 
tion. They point out that the single heir, when the elder 
brother, is not in a position to refuse a livelihood to his 
younger brothers even though he cannot give legal rights 
in the land. 

13. Professor K.T. Shah has criticised the Land 
Alienation Legislation as follows :— 

“ Without striking at the root of the evil, without 
even indicating what they considered to be a standard or 
optimum sized holding, the old Government in India 
tried to solve the problem by approaching it from the 
other end, and preventing it getting into non-agricultural 
hands. The famous Punjab Land Alienation Legislation, 
reproduced in many States like Kashmir, is based upon 
the idea that by permitting free trade in land, land would 
fall into hands not interested in cultivation. The Legis- 
lation, therefore, makes it impossible for land to be 
acquired by what were classed as non-agriculturist classes, 
not non-agriculturist individ uals. 

‘* This is open to the criticism that it prevents the 
influx of capital for intensive development of farming, so 
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as to place agriculture on a par with modern industry. It 
has, on the other hand, been defended as preventing land 
going out of cultivation because of the owner’s tradi- 
tional averseness or inexperience in such business. If 
such classes acquire land they would be intent upon 
securing a net gain for themselves, whether they were 
mortgagees in possession or owners of such land. It may 
be that the class which commands liquid capital for 
acquiring land is usually not interested in direct cultiva- 
tion, But the distinction between agriculturist and 
non-agriculturist classes has been made not on individual 
merit but on traditional grouping. Of late, moreover, it 
has unfortunately become a distinction on communal 
lines, and has emphasized more the disadvantageous side 
of the legislation than the advantageous. ”’ 


14. In Bombay it was at one time thought that if 
partitions resulting in holdings below a certain limit were 
ignored in revenue papers, this would act as a deterrent 
against such partitions being made in practice. This 
merely meant that Government did not recognise division 
of land beyond the fixed minima for the purpose of their 
record. ‘The occupants were not legally debarred from 
actually dividing the land and holding it in separate 
plots, and the law courts freely recognised such divisions 
for purposes of all suits before them. The result was that, 
in a short time, the records bore no resemblance to the 
facts and the authorities had to adopt a completely new 
system of records. 


15. Mr. Keatinge proposed to deal with the evil of 
sub-division of holdings by giving to right-holders in an 
*‘economic holding ”’ power to register it as such in the 
name of one right-holder only. The initiative was to 
come from the right-holder and other right-holders had 
to agree to registration in one name only. On registration 
as an economic holding, the holding became impartible 
and not liable to further sub-division, and was to be held 
absolutely and in severalty by the one person entitled for 
the time being. Partition or transfer to two or more 
persons was prohibited. Further, every agreement pur- 
porting to provide for the cultivation or occupation of 
any economic holding or any part of it by more than one 
person was to be void. The proposal of Mr. Keatinge is 
more or less on the lines of reforms effected in some 
western countries and the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture have opined that the objections to such a measure 
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have been well stated by the Madras Board of Revenue 
as follows :— 


(i) there would be the utmost difficulty in deter- 
mining what constituted an economic holding ; 


(ii) the aim was the creation of a vast mass of 
petty impartible holdings all over the country, in defiance 
of the social system of Hindus and Muhammadans alike; 


(iii) its operation would, as a rule, be confined to 
those families which are rich enough to compensate such 
members as are excluded from the economic holding, 
that is to say, to the very cases in which there is the 
least need for any special arrangements. In so far as the 
scheme could be applied to poor families, it must tend to 
create a landless proletariat, which is always a danger, and 
doubly so in a country where industries are so little 
developed that they caunot absorb the surplus agricul- 
tural population ; 


(iv) it would afford an opportunity to co-sharers to 
effect collusive registration thereunder for the purpose of 
defrauding creditors ; 


(v) its general effect would be to impair the credit 
of the agricultural classes ; 


(vi) all transactions relating to land would be 
complicated by the question whether the condition of 
impartibility existed ; 

(vii) it would involve the revenue establishment in 
troublesome and often infructuous enquiries on applica- 
tions for creating economic holdings and on complaints 
that the rule of impartibility has been breached ; 


(viii) 1t would undoubtedly prove a fertile source of 
strife in families. ; 


16. That it will not be sufficient for Government 
merely to refuse to recognise the claim of several heirs to 
a plot of land which is already small was brought out in 
a resolution of the Government of India which pointed 
out that such a step on the part of Government will not 
prevent all these heirs from remaining on the land so 
long as no alternative avenues of employment are opened 
out for them. An economic holding would be much 
Jarger than most of the holdings we now have and any 

eattempt to create such holdings would involve displace- 
ment of labour and will have to be considered along with 
alternative avenues of employment for such labour. 
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17. The Royal Commission on Agriculture have also 
enumerated the following other suggestions made to them 
for dealing with sub-division :— 

(a) Prohibition of partition of a holding below a 
certain size. 

(b) The compulsory acquisition of petty and 
uneconomic holdings and their distribution to those whose 
holdings would thereby be made ‘ economic.’’ 

(c) The Egyptian custom whereby, although land 
is nominally divided amongst the heirs, it is actually left 
in the hands of one to cultivate on behalf of the whole 
number or handed to trustees to manage for all, 

(d) Joint farming of the inheritance without 
partition. 

They have opined that the Belgian custom, whereby 
one heir, usually the eldest son, buys out the rest through 
the agency of mortgage bonds.,would, if adopted, check 
both sub-division and fragmentation, but that it is not 
likely to meet with favour until more occupations alter- 
native to the cultivation of land become available. They 
have added that in the evidence given before them, no 
practical suggestion was put forward for the prevention 
of further sub-division without interfering with the laws 
of inheritance. 


18. The problem of dealing effectively with the 
evils of sub-division and fragmentation was also considered 
by the Famine Inquiry Commission. They have held 
that the primary.cause of sub-divisions is the pressure 
of population on land and that the basic measures for 
checking sub-division are first, the bringing of additional 
land under cultivation and secondly, an increase in 
industrial employment. They have also further considered 
the proposal put forward by Mr. Keatinge for the forma- 
tion and maintenance of impartible holdings. Unlike the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture who were unanimously 
of opinion that the proposal was open to objections, the 
Famine Inquiry Commission have not come to any-agreed 
decision, * 

19. Sir Manilal B. Nanavati, one of the members of 
the Famine Inquiry Commission, has held that the forma- 
tion and maintenance of impartible holdings is necessary 
and that the laws of inheritance should be suitably 
modified. His views are as follows :— 

‘<The continuing increase in the number of uneco- 
nomic holdings is a serious evil. It is not only a question 
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of the unsatisfactory economic position of the owners of 
such holdings who are compelled to eke out an uncertain 
livelihood by cultivating land as crop-sharing tenants, 
by working as day labourers, by driving carts, ete. Un- 
economic holdings also constitute a serious obstacle to 
efforts to increase the productivity of the land. The 
cultivator, who lives on the margin of subsistence, cannot 
be expected to possess the resources necessary for increas- 
ing the outturn of his crops by the adoption of improved 
farming practices requiring capital. From this point of 
view, it 1s desirable to take steps to prevent a further 
increase in the number of uneconomic holdings. It is true 
that the provision of employment alternative to the 
cultivation of land by the development of industries will 
provide a solution to the problem, but this does not 
remove the necessity of undertaking other remedial 
measures while industries are being developed. I think 
it is essential that the medium) holding should be defined, 
within certain broad limits, and that legislation should 
be undertaken for the purpose of securing that the right 
to such a holding passes to a single heir, the excluded heirs 
being allowed a right to maintenance. I have no objec- 
tion to holdings which are larger than a medium holding 
being sub-divided under the present laws of inheritance, 
provided the sub-division does not create holdings 
smaller in size than the medium holding. Even in 
respect of holdings which are smaller than a medium 
holding, I would extend the scope of impartibility to 
them. If the holdings are not unduly small and are 
capable of being improved so as to be adequate for 
supporting a family, I would provide facilities for 
registering them as impartible, if the holder so desires. J 
agree that public opinion is likely to be opposed to my 
proposal, on account of the adverse effect of such a 
change on the younger sons. It should, however, be 
possible to educate public opinion to appreciate the 
necessity for such a proposal in the permanent interests 
of the country. The proposal is not put forward as an 
alternative to a programme of industrial development 
which I consider essential. The proposal is, in fact, 
complementary to such a programme. It is complemen- 
tary because it would compel the junior members of the 
families owning medium holdings to seek non-agricultural 
employment at a time when the resources of the family 
are still adequate for giving them the necessary training 
as well as the means of support while they are seeking 
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employment. It would prevent the present tendency to 
accept a gradual decline in living standards as inevitable, 
and help to arrest the drift towards indebtedness and 
ultimate insolvency which occurs when the family is 
outgrowing the land. If public opinion cannot be 
reconciled to a change in the law of succession such as 
T have proposed, I would at least urge the abolition of 
the right of partition of the medium holding, while 
retaining the existing rights of heirs to ownership of 
fractional shares in the joint holding ; and I would also 
abolish the right of transfer of separate parts of the 
holding. Even such a limited change would not be 
without value and should be tried.” 


20. Sir S. V. Ramamurthy and Mr. M. Afzal 
Husain, two members of the Famine Inquiry Commission, 
have stated that they are unable to accept the funda- 
mental basis of the contention of Sir Manilal Nanavati 
that the medium holding is necessarily a more efficient 
unit of production than the small holding. They do not 
themselves believe, and they are not aware of any 
evidence in support of the assumption, that a small 
holder cultivating two or three acres, who subsists partly 
on the income from his holding and partly on the income 
from other work, produces less per acre than a medium 
holder cultivating, say, between 5 and 10 acres. In this 
view, they see no justification for reconstituting a 
considerable part of the land of the country into 
impartible holdings. They stress the possession of land, 
however small, as an important element of social security 
and they prefer an increase in small holdings to an 
increase in landless labourers. They also feel satisfied 
that public opinion would not tolerate a proposal for the 
disinheritance of younger sons. In their opinion the 
uneconomic holding is only an aspect of the problem of 
poverty as a whole, for which the economic development 
of the country in all its aspects is the only answer. If 
this development were achieved, the uneconomic holding 
would cease to be a problem. They are, therefore, 
opposed to any alteration of the laws of succession as 
wellas to any attempt to constitute economic holdings. 


21. Sir John Woodbead and Dr. Aykroyd, the two 
other members of the Famine Inquiry Commission, agree 
with Sir Manilal Nanavati that from the point of view 
of productive efficiency, medium and large holdiugs are 
preferable to small holdings. But they appreciate the 
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weight of the consideration regarding ‘social security 
mentioned by Sir Ramamurthy and Mr. Afzal Husain, 
and do not feel justified in recommending a change in 
the laws of succession which as agreed to by all the 
members of the Commission, would be most strongly 
opposed by public opinion. Again, from the point of 
view of productive efficiency, they see little advantage 
in a measure which limits the right of partition by 
prescribing the minimum size of a holding and yet 
maintains the rights of fractional shares, The mainten- 
ance of a holding as one legal entity would not prevent 
the heirs from dividing the land for the purpose of 
sultivation. Further, they consider it quite impracti- 
cable to attempt by legislation to compel the owners of 
fractional shares to cultivate the land of the holding 
jointly. 


22. In the result, the-view of the Famine Inquiry 
Commission, as a whole; is the same as that of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and a change in the 
laws of inheritance is not recommended. 


23. Prof. K. T. Shah considers that unless and 
until land owning or holding is wholly nationalised, and 
cultivation reconditioned as a public enterprise, elimina- 
ting the profit motive--under a system of collective or 
co-operative farming, as recommended in the report of 
the sub-committee on Land Policy, Agricultural Labour 
and Insurance, constituted by, the National Planning 
Committee—there is little hope of the great problems of 
excessive and successive fragmentation of cultivated land 
and its dispersal in minute strips all over the place, 
being solved, 


24. The Punjab Land Revenue Committee have 
recommended that every holding (not every land revenue 
payer) should be subject to a minimum charge of one 
rupee a harvest or two rupees a year, so as to set a 
premium on the joimt holding. A similar provision of a 
minimum charge per holding exists in the Travancore 
Basic Tax Proclamation, Jt is argued that such a 
minimum charge would discourage partition of a holding 
below a limit at which the tax would press very 
heavily. 


25. It will thus be seen that almost all the schemes 
for dealing with the evil of sub-division founder ultimately 
on the rock of inheritance. While landholding may not 
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have in India the same social significance which it bears 
in the older European countries like England, with 
feudal traditions, it is the principal source of living for 
two-thirds of the people; and also the source of raw 
materials needed for the main modern large-scale 
mechanised industry the country possesses. Land 
holding has, therefore, an attraction and an importance 
which is not governed solely by economic factors. Until 
there is » redistribution of population from Agriculture 
to Industry and its incidental services, it may not be 
opportune to interfere with the laws of inheritance. 
When once the redistribution has taken place and the 
proportion. of people depending on Agriculture is reduced, 
it may be superfluous to amend the laws of inheritance, 
as there will then be no incentive to subdivide Jand 
into uneconomic units, alternative employment being 
available. 


26. The common ‘remedial measure suggested for 
fragmentation is consolidation of holdings, which consists 
of a substitution by an exchange of land in compact 
blocks in place of isolated strips of land. Though this 
method was advocated as far back as 1880 by Sir 
Charles Cilliot and Sir Edward Buck, only few States 
have taken action so far and even this has been after 
1917, when the All-India Board of Agriculture drew 
attention of the local Governments to the problem of 
fragmentation and recommended close investigation of 
the problem in consultation with the Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies with a view to adopting necessary 
remedial measures to suit local conditions. The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture emphasised that consolidation 
of holdings into compact blocks was the only process by 
which relief from the evils of fragmentation was possible 
but opined that in view of the natural attachment of all 
cultivators to their land, State action in favour of 
consolidation should be taken in a guarded manner under 
a permissive Act. They have further stressed that full 
enquiry should be made by the’ local officers into the 
opinion of the right-holders before any measure of 
compulsion is enforced. 


27. Although consolidation of holdings as a method 
of combating the evils of fragmentation was mooted in 
different parts of India, it is only in the Punjab, 
Madhya Pradesh, U.P. and former Baroda State that 
practical measures have been adopted. Bombay has 
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passed an Act in 1947 to prevent fragmentation and to 
provide for consolidation. 


28. Baroda.—The Baroda State was the pioneer in 
taking measures for consolidation. In 1913 the Report 
on Agricultural Indebtedness in the State suggested that 
consolidation of smal] and scattered holdings should be 
undertaken as a measure of primary importance for the 
improvement of agriculture and made the following 
proposals :— 

(7) Granting of facilities for voluntary exchanges 
of fields with a view to consolidation ; 


(11) The enactment of permissive legislation 
empowering Government to undertake redistribution of 
land wherever people are willing ; 


(071) The fixation of the lowest limit beyond 
which partition of agricultural land should not be 
recognized. 


The above proposals were implemented by legislation. 
The limit of sub-division of holdings was fixed at 
8 bighas for jirayat, 4 for bagayet and 1} for kyari 
lands. (10 bighas are equivalent to 74 acres). Under 
the Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings Act, 1920, on 
the application of two-thirds of the khatedars of a 
village holding not less than half of the cultivated area, 
a scheme of consolidation was to be prepared, taking 
care to see that the new holdings are as far as possible 
equal in area and value to the old holdings, and 
providing for independent access to each field. Diffe- 
rences, if any, in the value of the original and the new 
holdings would be settled by cash payment and the legal 
burdens transferred to the new holders, Further, by an 
Act of 1933, on the occasion of the sale of any land 
below the minimum limit of a holding, the right of 
purchase was given to the holders of the neighbouring 
fields. In spite of these legislative measures, it is 
reported that the results achieved are not satisfactory, 
as only 1,518 survey numbers with an area of 6,200 bighas 
were consolidated into 435 survey numbers and the poor 
results are attributed to want of suitable staff and to the 
Act being persuasive and not compulsory. In addition 
to consolidation by legislative measures, voluntary 
exchanges through the formation of Co-operative Societies 
are encouraged. By this methed, 11,427 blocks measuring 
50,407 bighas were consolidated between 1926 and 1987. 
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The hindrances to consolidation through co-operative 
societies are stated to be: (a) indebtedness on a large 
scale; (6) lethargic attitude of the people: (c) senti- 
mental attachment to land; (d) want of adequate areas 
of the same kind of land for exchange; (e) lack of 
adequate and persistent propaganda; and (f) lack of 
efficient staff to carry out the legislative measures. 


The restrictions on the minimum size of plots have 
been removed and the law of pre-emption abolished a 
few years back, 


29. The Punjab.—Attempts at consolidation of 
holdings have been more successful in the Punjab than 
anywhere else. The success may be attributed to the 
homogeneity of the soil and the simple system of land 
tenure, but more particularly to the realization on the 
part of all concerned that fragmentation has reached 
very uneconomical limits. Before the passing of the 
East Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of 
Fragmentation) Act, 1948, there were two methods of 
consolidation in vogue in the Province ; one was through 
the Revenue Department and the other through the Co- 
operative Department.  Jnitially consolidation was 
effected on a voluntary basis through a special type of 
co-operative society. The owners of land who desired 
consolidation of their holdings formed themselves into a 
Society, pooled their holdings and prepared a scheme of 
rearrangement acceptable..to, at, least two-thirds of the 
members. As far as possible, each owner was allotted 
as many compact blocks of land corresponding to the 
type of land held by him before consolidation and equal 
in value. More than one million acres were consolidated 
by this method upto 31st July 1939. It is stated that 
the consolidation was followed by an increase in the 
area under irrigation and extension of area under 
cultivation. It is also stated to have simplified the 
Government’s work of maintaining village records and 
to have led to an increase in land revenue. Years of 
experience in the process of consolidation through the 
co-operative societies revealed certain legal and other 
difficulties and to overcome these the Punjab Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Act, 1936, was passed which provided 
a certain measure of compulsion. This Act enabled two 
or more landowners holding a certain minimum area to 
apply for consolidation to an officer, appointed by 
Government, who undertook the consolidation if 
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two-thirds of the‘landowners holding not less than three- 
fourths of the cultivated area agreed to it. A scheme of 
consolidation confirmed in such a case became binding on 
all the landowners and their successors-in-interest. This 
was the Revenue method of consolidation and 3°1 lakhs 
of acres had been consolidated by this method up to 
31st July 1943. 

Under the Co-operative method, the Society had to 
agree to the scheme of consolidation and in case of dis- 
agreement, there was to be recourse to arbitration. The 
Punjab Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1936, was con- 
sidered to be defective as it did not give sufficientpowers to 
Government to undertake compulsory consolidation of 
holdings and there was also no provision in it to avoid frag- 
mentation of holdings due to partition between co-sharers 
and other causes. THlence it was repealed and the Kast 
Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of 
Fragmentation) Act, 1948, was-passed. This latter act 
follows very closely the Bombay Act:passed in 1947 and the 
main provisions of both these Acts will be discussed later on. 


30. The U.P.—In the U.P. consolidation was 
encouraged for a number of years through the co-operative 
movement but the progress was very slow. The slow 
progress is attributed to heterogeneity of the soil but 
more particularly to complexity of tenure, want of 
trained staff and paucity of funds. Work is now 
po under the United Provinces Consolidation of 
Holdings Act, 1939, brought into force in 1940. This 
Act provides for an application for consolidation by the 
right-holders or cultivators of more than one-third of the 
cultivated area of a village to the Consolidation Officer 
who shall give notice of such application calling for 
interested persons to show cause, within one month, why 
an order of consolidation should not be made. After 
hearing the objections, the Consolidation Officer has to 
make an order of consolidation unless he is satisfied that 
the applicants are not the cultivators of more than 
one-third of the cultivated area of the village or unless, 
with the previous sanction of the Collector, he considers 
that an order of consolidation should not be made. The 
Collector may also initiate consolidation proceedings. 
Partition suits are barred during the pendency of 
consolidation proceedings. The Consolidation Ofticer has 
to ensure, as far as possible, that each cultivator is given 
land suitable for the cultivation of the principal crops 
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grown in the village and that the valuation of holdings 
allotted to a cultivator is equal to the valuation of his 
original holdings. If, for reasons to be recorded, it is 
found impracticable to allot land of equal valuation, the 
Consolidation Officer has to order that any cultivator 
who receives holdings of a valuation less than that of his 
original holdings shall receive compensation from those 
cultivators who have received holdings of a valuation 
exceeding that of their original holdings. If a cultivator 
has made an improvement on or affecting any land, such 
land shall be allotted to him unless it cannot be 
conveniently done, in which event, compensation shall be 
awarded to the cultivator who has effected the impove- 
ment. When an order confirming a scheme of con- 
solidation comes into force the proprietary or other 
rights of a cultivator whose land is allotted in exchange 
for other land is extinguished in the land so allotted and 
he shall have the same rights and be subject to the same 
liabilities in respect of the land: allotted to him as he 
possessed in the land exchanged therefor. The Con- 
solidation Officer may, however, modify the above 
provisions if, in his opinion, their application in full will, 
In any case, cause injustice to any interested party. 
Appeals lie to the Collector from the orders of a 
Consolidation Officer, deciding an objection, regardin 

compensation and modifying the transfer of rights ad 
liabilities. The consolidation scheme does not become 
final until the Collector -has,decided all the appeals and 
has passed an order confirming it. The Collector is _ 
empowered to call for records and examine them for 
the purpose of satisfying himself as to the legality and 
propriety of the order passed and as to the regularity 
of the proceedings and to refer the case for orders 
of the Board of Revenue if he is of opinion that the 
order of the Consolidation Officer should be varied, 
cancelled or reversed. The Board has got revisional 
powers in cases in which the Officer deciding the case 
appears to have exercised a jurisdiction not vested in 
him by law or to have failed to exercise a jurisdiction so 
vested or to have acted in the exercise of jurisdiction 
illegally or with substantial irregularity. I[t is since 
ascertained that consolidation by compulsion was given 
up and consolidation by panchayet was tried and even 
this was given up. In 1947 the U.P. Government 
ordered the stay of all consolidation proceedings pending 
reorganization of the system of consolidation. 
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31. The Madhya Pradesh—The Madhya Pradesh 
initiated consolidation by passing the necessary legislation. 
The Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1928, was applied to 
Chattisgarh division. The main principle of the Act is 
that when one-half of the villagers holding two-thirds of the 
land desire consolidation, a Special Officer prepares a 
scheme with the assistance of a panchayet and the scheme 
is submitted to the Settlement Commissioner for confir- 
mation, Up to 1937, the holdings of nearly a lakh of 
permanent holders, covering an area of about 1,133,000 
acres and split up into 2,433,000 fragments, were consoli- 
dated into 361,000 compact blocks. 


82, Madras.—-It is stated that an attempt was made 
in Madras in 1936 to consolidate holdings through the 
co-operative movement and was abandoned as it failed. 
The absence of special legislation is said to be one of the 
causes of failure. One of the reasons which weighed with 
the Madras Government in abandoning the experiment 
was that ‘‘so long as sub-division has to go on, any 
attempt at consolidation of holdings was bound to fail.” 
The Famine Inquiry Commission opine that the 
importance of this consideration has been overestimated 
and that as the occasion for sub-dividing a holding arises 
only at relatively long intervals, the benefit of consoli- 
dation, once effected, is likely to be experienced for a 
considerable time. They also endorse the observation of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture that the progress 
of consolidation operations, will have some educative 
effect and promote the habit of carrying out partitions 
with the minimum of fragmentation. 


33. Bombay.—The main provisions of the Bombay 
_ Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of 
Holdings Act, 1947 (Appendix VII), fall into two parts, 
viz., those dealing with prevention of fragmentation and 
those dealing with consolidation of holdings. The 
Government may, after such enquiry as it deems fit and 
after consultation with the District Advisory Committee 
appointed by it, provisionally settle for any class of land 
in any local area the minimum area that can be profitably 
cultivated asa separate plot. These provisionally settled 
minimum areas are to be published and objections invited 
thereto. After considering the objections, if any, 
received within three months from the date of publication 
of the provisionally settled minimum areas, and making 
such further enquiry as is deemed fit, the standard area 
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for each class of land ina local area is determined by 
Government. Such standard area can be revised in the 
same manner as that prescribed for fixing it originally. 
All plots of land less in extent than the appropriate 
standard area become “ fragments.’”’ These fragments 
shall be entered as such in the Record of Rights or other 
village record and notice of such entries given in the 
manner prescribed for giving notice of an entry in the 
register of mutations. After the issue of such a notice, 
no person shall transfer any fragment unless thereby the 
fragment becomes merged in a contiguous survey number 
or recognised sub-division of a survey number. Also, no 
such fragment shall be leased to any person other than a 
person cultivating any land which is contiguous to the 
fragment. No land shall be transferred or partitioned so 
as to create a fragment. The transfer or partition of any 
land contrary to the provisions of the Act is void and the 
owner of any land so transferred or partitioned shall also 
be liable to pay fine not exceeding, Rs. 250. Any owner 
of a fragment may transfer it to Government on payment 
of compensation determined by the Collector in accordance 
with the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act. While 
executing decrees of civil courts no partition or separation 
of a share shall be made so as to create a fragment. No 
land shall be acquired, by the Government or any local 
authority or sold at any sale held under the orders of any 
court so as to leave a fragment. 


34. A scheme of consolidation shall be prepared by 
the consolidation officer after the Government have 
notified the intention to make a scheme for the consoli- 
dation of holdings in specified village or villages or part 
thereof. The scheme shall provide for payment of 
compensation +o any owner who is allotted a holding of 
less market value than that of his original holding and 
for the recovery of compensation from any owner who is 
allotted a holding of greater market value than that of 
his original holding, the amount of compensation being 
determined, as far as practicable, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Land Acquisition Act. The draft 
scheme has to be published calling for objections and the 
consolidation officer has to consider the objections 
received within 30 days and submit the scheme with such 
amendments as he considers to be necessary, together 
with his remarks on the objections, to the Settlement 
Commissioner, The amended scheme has also to be 
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published. The scheme shall be confirmed by the 
Settlement Commissioner if no objections are received 
within thirty days of the publication of the draft scheme 
or amended draft scheme as the case may be. If any 
objections are received to the amended draft scheme the 
Settlement Commissioner has to submit it to Government 
with such modifications as he considers necessary, after 
taking the objections into consideration. It is open to 
Government to confirm the scheme with or without 
modifications or refuse to confirm it. After the scheme 
has been confirmed and published, possession of the new 
plots may be given forthwith if all the owners agree and, 
if they do not agree, possession of the new holdings shall 
be given from the commencement of the agricultural year 
next following the date of publication of the confirmed 
scheme. The compensation recoverable from any owner 
under the scheme has to be deposited before possession of 
the new holding is given. ‘During the continuance of the 
consolidation proceedings the consolidation officer is 
empowered to exercise the powers of a Revenue Officer 
under certain Acts and all proceedings under these Acts 
pending at the time of preparation of the draft scheme 
are transferred to him. ‘The forfeiture or sale for arrears 
of Land Revenue of any land included in a scheme for 
consolidation is stayed and the transfer of land included 
in the scheme is banned: during the continuance of the 
consolidation proceedings, The rights of an owner in the 
original holding are transferred to the new holding as also 
the encumbrances. The lessee, mortgagee creditor or 
other encumbrancer is entitled to the payment of 
compensation by the owner if the market value of the 
new holding is less than the market value of the original 
holding. Disputes regarding the apportionment of 
compensation have to be referred to the decision of the 
District Courts and disposed of under the provisions of 
the relevant sections of the Land Acquisition Act. 
Transfers of consolidated holdings have to be in 
accordance with such conditions as may be prescribed and 
the written permission of the Government is required for 
the subdivision of such a holding. The Kast Punjab Act 
follows the Bombay Act except for some minor additions 
regarding procedure. 


35. After examining the schemes and measures 
adopted in the Madhya Pradesh, the Punjab and Baroda, 
and taking into consideration the views expressed by the 
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Royal Commission on Agriculture, the Committee consti- 
tuted by the Government of Mysore in 1931 made the 
following recommendations : 


(1) Propaganda may be undertaken by the Co- 
operative Department with a view to familiarising the 
rural population with the ideas of consolidation and its 
advantages, 

(2) (a) An Act may be passed on the lines of the 
Central Provinces Consolidation of Holdings Act providing 
for consolidation to be carried out in villages where a 
majority of the owners holding a certain minimum area 
of the land have agreed to the preparation of a scheme of 
consolidation. 

(6) The scheme should be prepared only when 
there is a practical consensus among the landholders. 

(c) Such a scheme should be open to discussion and 
amendment upon objection raised by the landowners and 
it should come into effect only when it is confirmed by a 
higher authority, 7.e., the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District, an appeal being allowed to a tribunal consisting 
of the Revenue Commissioner and the Director of Land 
Records. 

(d) The jurisdiction of the Civil Courts may be 
excluded. 

(e) Exemption may be given from the payment of 
stamp duties and other fees. 

(f) In the initial stages the entire cost of the 
establishment may be borne by Government. 


36. The Committee have concluded their report 
with the following observations :— 


“The Committee do not expect that measures for 
consolidation will find immediate favour with the land 
holding classes or that their progress will be otherwise 
than slow. But as pointed out by the Royal Commission 
‘the main policy of any Government in embarking upon 
a campaign for the consolidation of holdings must be to 
achieve progress by education’ and education in such 
matters is a necessarily slow and difficult process. None- 
the-less, the Commission pertinently observe ‘ difficulties 
should not be allowed to become an excuse for inactivity ’ 
and ‘ the initiative should not be left to the spontaneous 
action of the right holders.’ ‘ The State should undertake 
propaganda work, should explore the whole situation and 
should also bear the costs in the earlier stages.” 
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“Tt is in the spirit of this advice, and upon the 
lines generally approved by the Royal Commission, that 
this Committee have formulated their recommendations. 
They believe that efforts for consolidation of holdings, if 
persisted in sufficiently long, cannot fail to produce 
tangible results and that at the worst they will have 
served as a much necded and useful propaganda.” 


37. Government do not, however, appear to have 
passed any orders on the report of the Committee which 
was published in November 1935 to ascertain public 
opinion before coming to a decision on the recommenda- 
tions. 

38. The Famine Inquiry Commission has 
recommended that the consolidation of holdings on the 
lines ‘followed with considerable success in the Punjab 
and the Central Provinces should be undertaken in all 
provinces, the areas where fragmentation is a serious evil 
being located by special.enquiry.and taken up first for 
consolidation operations, to facilitate which, the stamp 
duties and registration charges should be remitted and 
fees for encumbrance certificates waived, 


39. The Famine Inquiry Commission has also opined 
that one of the contributory causes of fragmentation, 
apart from the manner in which partitions are effected, is 
the existence of unrestricted rights of transfer and has 
drawn attention to the finding of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that where restrictions were imposed on 
the alienation of land, the process of sub-division has been 
~ checked to some extent. Pre-emption as a means of 

reventing fragmentation has been described as follows: 
“Tt should be made obligatory on a person wishing to sell 
his share in a holding to offer the same to one or more of 
his co-sharers, and if none of them was willing to purchase 
the same, to the holder of one of the adjoining lands. In 
order to prevent the vendor from taking the plea that no 
one among his co-sharers or neighbouring tenants is 
prepared to offer a reasonable price, provision may be 
made to enable the co-sharer or the adjacent tenant, 
willing to buy the land, to move a court of law to fix the 
value of the land which the vendor must accept.’’ The 
Famine Inquiry Commission has commended this proposal, 
adding that in place of the ‘‘court of law” some simple 
arbitral machinery would be more desirable. 


40. In other countries also, causes similar to those 
operating in India have led to excessive sub-division and 
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fragmentation of land. To remedy these evils attempts 
have been made to create and to maintain reasonably 
siz¢d and reasonably situated economic holdings for 
peasant farmers through drastic legislation involving the 
principles of-— 

(a) compulsory expropriation ; 

(6) compulsion on all concerned to accept restrip- 
ment when acertain fraction of the landholders desire it ; 

(c) subsequent indivisibility of the reconstituted 
holding ; 

(d) exemption of the reconstituted holding from 
seizure for debt ; 

(e) not allowing the reconstituted holding to be 
combined with other holdings, 

As a result of such remedial measures, the value of 
land is said to have trebled in some cases, and to have 
increased over 60% in others, the general consensus of 
opinion being that yields of ¢rops have increased, while 
the cost of production-has been reduced. 

41. Definition of economic holding serves no useful 
purpose.---We now propose to examine if it is possible to 
define an economic holding in Mysore. We have already 
referred to the views as to what is an ‘‘ economic” 
holding (Chapter V—. Para 11) expressed in the replies to our 
questionnaire. The Congress Agrarian Reforms Commit- 
tee, presided over by Sri J.C. Kumarappa, have classified 
holdings into the following groups: 

(1) Economic holding.-The size of an economic 
holding has to be determined according to the agronomic 
conditions of the different. regions, so as to afford a 
reasonable standard of living to the cultivator and to 
provide full employment to a family of normal size and a 
pair of bullocks. 

(2) Basic holding. Recognizing the very large per- 
centage of holdings below the economic size, the Com- 
mittee have evolved the concept of abasic holding, which 
though smaller than an economic holding, would not be 
palpably uneconomic from the point of view of efficiency 
of agricultural operations. These holdings, though un- 
economic in the sense of being unable to provide a 
reasonable standard of living to the cultivattor, may not 
be inefficient for the purposes of agricultural operations. 

(3) Optimum holding.—The Committee have opined 
that there should also bea ceiling to the limit of holdings 
and recommend three times the size of the economic 
holding as the ceiling limit. 

aed RQ 
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The Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Committee have 
defined an economic holding as one which would secure 
for the cultivator an income of about Rs. 150 per month. 
They point out that the income of an industrial worker 
is nowadays not less than Rs. 50 per month and generally 
more than one member of a worker’s family earns this 
wage and as minimum wage to be adopted for agricultural 
labour would approximate to the figure given above, they 
consider that a holding cannot be considered ‘‘ economic ”’ 
unless it yields an income of Rs. 150 per month to a 
farmer and his family consisting in all of five persons, 
there being no reason to condemn a peasant cultivating 
his own land and contributing not only his own labour 
and that of his dependents but also some capital and 
taking risks inherent in agriculture, to a lower standard 
of living than that of persons engaged in other occupa- 
tions. They have defined a minimum basic holding as 
that which just pays the Cost of cultivation in a normal 
year and suggested ten times the size of the ‘‘ economic ” 
holding as the maximum holding. 


Sir Manilal Nanavati’s idea of a medium holding has 
already been referred to, 


We are of opinion that there is no point in trying to 
determine whatan ‘‘ economic ’’ holding is, as there is no 
possibility of any action being taken to create and 
maintain such holdings-until comprehensive plans are 
worked out for agricultura) reconstruction, also providing 
for alternative avenues of employment for the persons 
displaced by the creation of economic holdings. Any 
attempt to create such economic holdings, without 
providing for alternative employment, would create a 
large mass of unemployed persons who would be ready 
material for any subversive propaganda. Hence we do 
not propose to undertake the task of defining an 
‘* economic ” holding for Mysore. 


42. Basic holding.—We are, at the same time, of 
opinion that it is necessary to prevent holdings being 
subdivided below the minimum necessary for maintaining 
the efficiency of agricultural operations. This is of vital 
importance if agricultural production should be 
maintained and increased. We recommend that basic 
holdings, below which sub-division should not be allowed 
in future in the interests of agricultural production, 
should consist of five acres of dry land, or two acres of 
wet land or one acre of garden land. In reaching these 
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figures we have kept in view the extent which an 
ordinary family of five persons having a pair of bullocks 
could cultivate conveniently. While weare aware that such 
small holdings can neither give the income necessary for 
a reasonable standard of life to a family of five persons, 
nor keep them fully employed, we feel that a family 
owning such a basic holding can manage with subsidiary 
occupations or by working for wages in spare time. As 
further sub-division into bits less than the basic holding 
will be prohibited, it is necessary to have fairly low 
limits for the extent of such holdings. Larger limits 
would have been unsuitable in the absence of plans to 
deal with the persons who become landless on account of 
the prevention of further sub-division. We, however, feel 
that the ‘ Keeremadies”’ (small plots allotted for 
communal vegetable growing) in villages though very 
small in extent, often less than a gunta, are very neces- 
sary for vijlage economy and should not come within the 
operation of the prohibition against sub-division. Any 
restriction on their sub-division will upset the economy 
of the villages, 

43. Views on proposed methods of preventing sub- 
division, and fragmentation and effecting consolidation of 
holdings.— Part [1 of our Questionnaire contains seven 
questions intended to elicit the views regarding the exist- 
ence of the evils of sub-division and fragmentation and 
the applicability to Mysore of the several methods proposed 
to tackle them, While the-replies generally admit the 
existence of fragmentation, it is also opined that there is 
little scope for voluntary consolidation, and that legis- 
lation enabling compulsory consolidation is necessary. 
There are afew replies approving of the proposal to 
amend the laws of inheritance so as to make agricultural 
land pass on to a single heir, but the consensus of opinion 
is in favour of fixing a minimum extent for sub-divisions 
in partitions and other transactions, The levy of a 
minimum tax on all holdings, irrespective of the extent, 
is not considered to operate as a check to further sub- 
division and fragmentation while exemption of 
uneconomic holdings is held to encourage sub-division. 
A few replies favour the exemption of a consolidated 
economic holding from tax but the general opinion is 
that sub-division below specified limits should be 
prevented. The Economists on the staff of the University 
favour the prevention of sub-division below a specified 
limit but not the exemption of a consolidated economic 
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holding from tax. The Socialist Party has referred with 
approval to the Bombay Act on consolidation of holdings 
and has also favoured exemption of a consolidated 
‘economic’ holding from tax. 


44, Committee's views on the measures to be adopted 
in Mysore for preventing sub-division and fragmentation 
and for encouraging consolidation,--We are of the view 
that there should be statutory prohibition on the creation 
of fragments, whose extent is less than a basic holding, 
during partition suits, transfers, etc., on the analogy of 
provision of the Partition Act (Act III of 1913). We do 
not favour the levy of a penal assessment on such 
fragments so as to discourage the possession of such 
holdings in view of our earlier recommendation to grant 
relief to small holders. We consider it necessary that 
adequate safeguards should be devised to ensure that the 
measures for prevention of fragmentation do not create 
a large number of landless agriculturists. Persons who 
do not get their share of ancestral land in view of the 
prohibition on the further sub-division of holdings below 
the basic level should be encouraged to settle in new 
lands to be granted by Government, with a high priority, 
for the purpose and also helped by means of loans and 
other facilities, As there are large extents of land in the 
State still to be brought under cultivation, all persons 
who intend to take up agriculture can be settled, though 
it may be in districts other than their home districts. 
As fragmentation in farming is a greater evil than 
fragmentation in ownership, there should be prohibition 
on the splitting up of a holding below the basic limit 
for purposes of leasing also. 


We consider that for facilitating consolidation of 
holdings Government should have power by statute to 
introduce a scheme of consolidation in any area where it 
considers such a scheme necessary. The Act should also 
make it mandatory on the part of Government to take 
such action on the application of not less than half the 
holders of the village owning not less than two-thirds of 
the occupied area in such village. We further feel that 
while the ideal should be to secure that all holdings are 
as nearly as possible equal to the basic holdings, for 
immediate purposes there should be a guarantee that no 
person will be deprived of the land held by him under 
a scheme of consolidation, however small the extent of 
such lands might be. Any scheme of consolidation 
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should ensure that all persons holding land in the 
village are given lands in exchange in other places, the 
extent or the productive capacity of such exchange lands 
being as nearly as possible. As an inducement to voluntary 
consolidation, stamp duties, registration fees and fees for 
grant of encumbrance certificates may be waived in 
respect of documents relating to consolidation proceedings. 


45. Provisions of Bombay Act generally suitable. — 
The provisions of the Bombay Prevention of Fragmenta- 
tion and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 (Appendix 
VII), are generally suitable for application to Mysore and 
may be adopted with such modifications as may be 
necessary to provide for the points raised in the prece- 
ding paragraphs and not already provided for in the Act, 
We are not, however, in favour of absolute prohibition 
of the transfer of a fragment except to the neighbour so 
that it may become merged in a contiguous survey 
number, contained in Section 7 (1) of the Bombay Act. 
Such an absolute prohibition would, work as a hardship 
as the neighbour may not always be in a position to buy 
the land or pay its market value. It would be sufficient 
if a right of pre-emption is given to the neighbouring 
holder so that the fragment could become merged in a 
basic holding. 

46. Legislation to be enforced only gradually.—We 
would like to point out that mere passing of legislation 
will not be of much use, a8 at least in the initial stages, 
a great deal of persuasion would be necessary to bring 
home to the ryots the benefits of consolidation, Efforts 
should therefore be mace, as far as possible, to secure 
consolidation of holdings on a voluntary basis and by 
inducements such as offer of fresh lands in available 
places, though the legislation might be useful in cases 
where the proceedings are held up on account of the 
opposition of one or two recalcitrant holders. Measures 
taken to prevent fragmentation and to encourage consoli- 
dation should be imposed gradually. and not all of a 
sudden, so as to allow sufficient time to the people to 
accustom themselves to the new conditions. 


47. We have not considered the question of 
imposing a ceiling limit to holdings in this chapter, as 
it was not specifically mentioned in the terms of reference. 
We have however discussed it in a subsequent chapter 
dealing with the general recommendations of the 
Committee. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


REMISSIONS. 


As has been stated, the land revenue system in 
Mysore is modelled on the Bombay system and the 
authors of the Joint Report of 1847 opined as follows: 
‘* All abatement of the established assessment should be 
regarded as exceptional to the ordinary management of 
surveyed districts and should not be made unless for 
special and urgent considerations which cannot be 
provided for by general rules.”” It was claimed that the 
fixed money assessment under the new system was 
moderate so that it could be collected regularly and the 
necessity for constant remissions and resultant peculation 
was done away with. The 1902 resolution of the 
Government of India on Land Revenue Policy stated 
that in theory the Government revenue represents the 
sum that may fairly be demanded on an average of 
seasons and that it is assessed in the belief that culti- 
vators will save from the surplus of good years to meet 
the deficit in bad. It was however recognized that there 
is necessity for greater elasticity where the produce of the 
land is liable to great and frequent fluctuations owing 
to failure of irrigation or the viscissitudes of the season 
and the Government of India were convinced of the 
desirability of granting prompt relief, by a more general 
resort to reduction of assessment, in cases of local 
deterioration, where such reduction cannot be claimed 
under the terms of the settlement. Even in 1902 the 
revenue systems of Madras and the Punjab contained 
special provisions for the remission of revenue for failure 
of crops on lands capable of being supplied by State 
Irrigation Works. In Madras, no revenue was charged 
on irrigable land the produce of which did not mature 
owing to the failure of the water supply; and in the 
Punjab, this principle had received a further develop- 
ment, a deficiency of produce, not amounting to total 
failure, entitling the ryot to a proportionate abatement 
of the assessment rate. The only exceptions to the rule 
that lands which are dependent upon the rainfall pay a 
fixed assessment irrespective of their produce were the 
unirrigated lands in the ryotwari areas of Assam and 
Burma, which were ordinarily exempt from assessment 
if left unsown. The remission rules now in force 
in other parts of India are discussed in detail in 
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Appendix VIII which contains extracts from the 
Remission Rules. Notes furnished by the Provincial 
Governments also make a brief reference to the Remission 
Rules and these are found in Appendix III. 


2. It will be seen that these rules generally provide 
for relief in case of failure of crops on irrigated lands due 
to inadequate supply of water and also in case of general 
failure of crops due to widespread calamities, The 
relief in case of failure of crops on irrigated lands is 
generally remission, but for widespread calamities, 
suspension is resorted to first and the suspended portion 
remitted if the conditions continue to be adverse during 
the succeeding year or years. Detailed rules have been 
framed for the guidance of officers entrusted with the 
framing of crop estimates and also laying down the 
proportion of the suspended revenue to be recovered in 
the succeeding year according the estimated crop of that 
year, 


3. Remission Rules in Mysore.—The first rules 
regarding grant of suspensions and remissions on account 
of adverse seasonal conditions were issued with G.O. 
No. R. 3748-58—L.R. 502-17-10, dated the 4th February 
1922.. There were no specific rules prior to 1922 and 
when occasions for grant of relief arose, as in 1908-09, 
Government passed special orders for the occasion. The 
rules of 1922 were mainly based on the Bombay system 
at the time, but the latter’was not adopted in full being 
considered too complex. These rules of 1922 provided 
that when, owing to failure of rains throughout a tract, 
any tank did not receive an adequate supply of water, 
and more than half the area under it was left unculti- 
vated, or if cultivated, yielded a crop of not more than 
four annas, the recovery of half the wet assessment on 
all wet lands under it should be suspended, provided 
the tract was already so impoverished, or the previous 
harvests had been so poor as to require such a measure 
of relief. The suspended assessment was to be collected 
during the following year unless there was a failure of 
crop in that year also, in which case it was to be remitted. 
The relief afforded by the above order was found 
inadequate during the severe distress in parts of Kolar 
and Tumkur Districts in 1923-24 and 1924-25 and, as a 
special case, some of the rules were relaxed and remission 
of half the assessment on wet lands was sanctioned in 
some taluks in lieu of suspension. The Revenue 
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Commissioner was also authorized to sanction suspensions 
of half wet assessment in areas where there was a total 
failure of crops or the out-turn was less than four annas. 
The collection of half garden assessment under tanks, 
wells and talapariges (natural springs) and of half wet 
assessment under wells and talapariges was also suspended 
for one year during 1923-24 in the affected taluks. 
A large portion of the suspended assessment of the previous 
year was remitted during 1924-25 and fresh suspensions 
were also sanctioned. 


4. In view of numerous representations and resolu- 
tions urging a revision of the suspension and remission rules 
of 1922 so as to make them more liberal and the grant of 
relief more prompt, revised rules were issued with G.O. 
No. R. 14-25--L.R. 149-24-74, dated the 3rd October 
1925. These revised rules continve to be in force, though 
modified slightly from time, to time, and are as 
follows :~- 


(1) When, owing to inadequate rainfall through- 
out any tract, a large number of tanks in the tract does 
not reccive an adequate supply of water and talapariges, 
if any, in the tract run dry, the Deputy Commissioner 
concerned will make a detailed report about the condi- 
tion of the tract through the Revenue Commissioner so 
as to reach Government before the end of January. 

(2) The Government will, on receipt of such report,- 
if they are satisfied that the tract is already so impo- 
verished, or the previous harvests have been so poor as to 
render a measure a relief necessary, notify that a 
remission not exceeding half the wet and garden 
assessment under the affected tanks and talapariges in 
the tract may be granted. 

(8) The power of sanctioning remission to Indivi- 
dual holders of lands under the concerned tanks and 
talapariges, in the tract so notified by Government, will 
rest with the Deputy Commissioner after the tract is 
notified by Government as entitled to remission. 

(4) Remission will be granted only when more 
than half the area of wet and garden lands, excluding 
those under perennial garden crops like areca and 
cocoanut, under the particular tank or talaparige affected, 
has remained uncultivated, or has, even though culti- 
vated, yielded a crop of not more than four annas. 


In cases in which wet and garden lands excluding 
those under perennial crops like areca and cocoanut have 
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been cultivated with dry crops with an yield of not less 
than eight annas the remission allowable will be half the 
difference between the wet rate on the land concerned 
and the average rate of dry assessment prevailing in the 
village. 
” cS % 

(Rules 5 to 8 relating to the procedure to be 

adopted by the local officers are not reproduced.) 


5. The above rules are applicable only to lands 
under tanks and talapariges and not to those under river 
and other channels, the supply of which is more or less 
certain and assured. They do not also apply to lands 
under tanks and talapariges cultivated with perennial 
garden crops like areca and cocoanut. In G.O. No. 
R. 4229-40-——-L.R. 489-26-4, dated 1st December 1927, 
it was laid that the lands constituting the atchkat of 
a tank will be treated as-a“ tract’’ for the purposes 
of grant of remission.and that they will be entitled, 
if the other conditions governing the grant of relief are 
satisfied. By G.O. No, R. 466-68—L.R. 397-31-19, 
dated 21st July 1932, the benefit of remission under 
the above rules was extended to lands under channels 
and hallas, which are more precarious sources of water 
supply than tanks and talapariges. The remission is 
however limited to the difference between the wet 
assessment levied on the particular land and the highest 
dry assessment prevailing in the locality. The rules 
relating to remission were made applicable to Chowthayi 
tanks also in G.O. No. R. 1545-54—R.M. 6-31-134, 
dated 15--16th September 1932, but the quantum of 
remission including chowthayi is limited to half wet 
assessment in the case of such tanks. With a view to 
granting greater relief to the ryots, the condition requir- 
ing the failure of previous harvests for the purpose of 
granting remission of half wet assessment was removed 
by G.O. No. R, 3329—R.M. 5-38-1, dated 16th January 
1939. ‘The benefit of scasonal remissions was extended 
to rainfed (Makki) wet lands as per G.O. No. BR. 3855-64— 
R.M. 53-38-1, dated 10th February 1939. 


6. Up to 1939 the remission rules had no provision 
for the remission of dry assessment on account of loss of 
crops arising from the failure or insufficiency of rains. 
Tn tracts which suffered severely by drought, Government 
were sanctioning suspension of revenue and even remission 
of a part of the demand as a special concession outside 
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the rules whenever occasion demanded. Provision for the 
remission of assessment on dry Jands was first incorporated 
in the remission rules by G.O. No. 753-64—R.M. 49-38-29, 
dated 29th July 1939. These rules authorise the Deputy 
Commissioners of districts to grant suspension of one- 
fourth assessment if throughout any tract there is a partial 
or total failure or destruction of the crops on account of 
drought or other cause, the suspended revenue being 
normally collected in the following year along with the 
assessment of that year and remitted altogether if the 
crops fail even during the year following the suspension 
of revenue. A hobli is to be treated as a tract for the 
purposes of suspension of dry assessment. 


7. The above rules are applicable when the distress 
is not widespread but is confined to small areas. They 
are liberalised to a considerable extent when there is 
widespread distress even as special concessions were being 
granted during widespread. distress, before the remission 
rules came into force. During 1945-46, when there were 
signs of distress in Chitaldrug, Kolar and Tumkur 
Districts and parts of Shimoga, Chikmagalur and Mandya 
Districts, remission and suspension of revenue were 
granted on a more liberal scale than the rules governing 
the ordinary seasonal remissions permitted. The 
following additional concessions were granted as per 
G.O. R. No. 5177—-R.M. 37-45-47, dated the 30th 
January 1946 :— 


(i) Suspension of the collection of the balance of 
wet and garden assessment. 


(ii) Remission of one-half of the dry assessment 
and suspension of the other half, 


(111) A revenue village to be treated as the unit for 
grant of concessions instead of a hobli under 
the ordinary rules. 


(iv) The condition of the previous harvests to. be 
immaterial in deciding the grant of conces- 
sions. 


8. In addition to the above rules which relate to 
the grant of relief for failure of crops due to adverse 
seasonal conditions, there are rules relating to the grant 
of relief where the sources of irrigation fail on account of 
breach of a tank or drying up of a talaparige. The 
‘* Breached Tank Remission Rules’’ provide that when 
by breaching or any other accident a tank or other work 
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of irrigation is not available for irrigation, a temporary 
reduced assessment of half the full wet assessment on 
lands situated under such tank or other work, during the 
first year of breach and during succeeding years during 
which the tank or other work may remain unrestored 
and unavailable for irrigation, may be levied. This 
remission is to be granted without reference to any dry 
crops which may be raised but is not admissable in the 
case of lands which, by their situation, are capable of 
being cultivated with wet crops notwithstanding the 
breach of the tank. When a tank is, for all practical 
purposes, abandoned for an indefinite period and no wet 
crops have been raised undcr it for three successive years, 
only the maximum dry assessment prevailing in the 
village is to be levied on the atchkat lands. 


9. The talaparige remission rules issued with 
G.O. No. 402-04—R.M. 6-29-115, dated the 19th July 
1930, provide for different degrees of relief accord- 
ing as the talaparige has gone dry or failed conti- 
nuously, or the failure is only temporary or the level 
of water in it has tun so low as to necessitate 
baling. If a talaparige has either gone dry or failed 
continuously, and if in consequence only dry crops are 
being raised and can be raised on the lands thereunder, 
only dry assessment is to be levied and the difference 
between the wet or garden assessment and the dry 
assessment remitted every year until the land is classed 
as dry again during resettlement. If the failure of the 
talaparige has been only temporary with the result that 
only dry crops could be raised on a certain area under it, 
a reinission of three-fourths of the existing wet or garden 
assessment is to be given subject to the condition that 
the balance levied works out at a rate not less than the 
maximum dry rate in the locality. If the level in a 
talaparige has run so low as to necessitate baling, a 
remission of half the existing wet or garden assessment 
is to be given. 


10. The remission rules in other parts of India are 
decidedly more liberal than those in Mysore, though the 
latter have also been progressively liberalised. While the 
rules of the other States provide for remission of the full 
water rate on irrigated lands when the crop fails 
completely or the out-turn does not exceed four annas, 
the Mysore rules provide for remission of half wet assess- 
ment only in such cases. The recovery of only one-fourth 
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of the dry assessment can be suspended in Mysore if there 
is partial or total destruction of crops, the out-turn not 
exceeding four annas, while the full assessment will be sus- 
pended in other places under similar circumstances. Also, 
the Mysore rules do not contain any provision for relief in 
respect of areas where the average yield is more than four 
annas but less than eight annas, though such areas also 
would require some relief on the basis of the conclusion of 
the Famine Commission of 1901 that ‘relief will not 
ordinarily be required when there is half a normal crop.” 
Tt is also doubtful if a further liberalisation of the 
remission rules can be denied on the ground that the 
assessments in Mysore are lighter. The incidence of land 
revenue in the areas whose remission rules are given in 
Appendix VIII is as follows :— 


Incidence per acre Tacidence per acr 


of the total area. of cultivated area 
Rs. @ p. Rs. a. p. 
Madras (Ryotwari tracts 1933-34) a 1165 1 2 910 
Punjab (1936-37) A. nar 167 112 7 
Bombay (1935-36) ot xd 1 410 1711 
O. P. and Berar (Ryotwar 1938-87)... 105 1 610 
Coorg (Settlement Report) ne 19 6 os 


For Mysore, the mcidence is Rs. 1-7-11 per acre of total 
area and Rs. 1-15-10 per acre of cultivated land (Season 
and Crop Report for 1944-45) and hence it is not possible 
to accept that the assessments in Mysore are lighter. 


11. Views on the Adequacy of the Remission Rules,— 
The Agriculturists Relicf Committee constituted in 1934 
have made the following observations regarding the 
Remission Rules :— 

‘‘We have examined the rules relating to the 
grant of remission of wet assessment under tanks and 
consider that under present conditions, the rules need to 
be liberalised on the lines indicated below. 


‘«Under the existing rules, the remission of half 
the assessment is granted provided more than half the 
area of wet lands under the tank has remained unculti- 
vated or, if cultivated, has yielded a crop of not more 
than four annas and provided further the tract has 
already been so impoverished or the previous years’ 
harvests have been so poor as to render such a measure 
of relief necessary. The second condition was relaxed 
last year in view of the depression and the Deputy Com- 
missioners were instructed not to withhold the submission 
of recommendations for remissions in cases which satisfied 
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the other conditions of eligibility, merely on the ground 
that the previous harvests in the tract had been normal. 
As the economic depression still continues, we consider 
that this restrictive condition should be suspended during 
the current year also. As regards the other condition, 
viz., that more than half the area should have remained 
uncultivated, it may be observed that even in normal 
years the entire achkat under certain tanks may not be 
cultivated and this difficulty is increased during the 
current year owing to insufficient rainfall in many parts 
of the State. We propose, therefore, that this condition 
might alsu be relaxed during the current year. 


‘“‘As regards the quantum of remission, one-half of 
the wet assessment is ordinarily remitted ; but in cases 
where dry crops are raised with a yield of more than 
eight annas, the amount remitted is one-half of the 
difference between the wet and dry rates. It is considered 
that a more liberal treatment is due in respect of lands 
which are not cultivated at all, or. if cultivated, have 
yielded a crop of less than four annas, as in such cases, 
the return to the ryot, if there be any, would not even 
cover the cost of seed and other expenses of cultivation 
which he has unavailingly incurred. The majority of the 
Committee, therefore, recommend that in these cases the 
highest dry rate or half the wet assessment, whichever is 
less, may be imposed and the balance remitted. 


“Some of us, however, feel that the grant of 
remission of half the wet assessment is itself a concession 
and that the circumstances of the present situation do 
not warrant a wholly different method being adopted for 
determining the amount of remission to be given in 
such cases. 


‘In connection with the question of remission, we 
had an opportunity of examining the rules regarding the 
grant of remission of assessment on land under breached 
tanks contained in paragraph 234 of the Mysore Revenue 
Manual, Vol. I. Rule (1) of the aforesaid rules provides 
that when by breach or any other accident, a tank or 
other work of irrigation is not available for irrigation, in 
lieu of wet assessment on lands situated under such tanks 
or other work, there shall be substituted during the first 
year of the breach or accident and succeeding years during 
which the tank or other work may remain unrestored and 
unavailable for irrigation, a temporary reduced assessment 
of half the full assessment which should be levied as 
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BENGAR KANDAYAM, the remaining half being shown 
in the accounts as remission without reference to any dry 
crop which may be raised. The Committee feel that, in 
such cases also, there is no justification for recovering 
anything more than dry assessment and recommend that 
if the occupant raises only dry crops and the prospect of 
the tank being repaired is remote, dry assessment in lieu 
of half the wet assessment may be levied. 


‘«TIn view of the possible failure of crops this year 
in certain parts of the State following a series of years of 
depression, the Committee would suggest that in tracts 
where the crops have completely failed and the conditions 
border on distress, the Government may consider the 
question of granting some concession by way of remission 
of a part of the assessment on dry lands.”’ 


12. We had included four questions in our 
Questionnaire (Part IIT) witha view to ascertain public 
opinion regarding the adequacy of the existing remission 
rules and the directions in which they can be further 
liberalised. A great majority of the replies favour a 
further liberalisation of the remission rules, though a few 
suggest that the existing rules are adequate if administered 
sympathetically. There is general insistence that relief 
should be prompt and that it, should invariably be 
granted when there is failure of crops on account of 
adverse seasonal conditions. The delay which generally 
occurs in the grant of relief on such occasions is specially 
mentioned by many. The replies received from persons 
residing in areas bordering Madras suggest the adoption 
of the Madras system and these generally assume that no 
assessment is levied in Madras if no crops are raised. 
The Socialist Party has commended the Punjab Remission 
Rules as the best in India. The Economists generally 
favour the application of the remission rules to water rate 
only and not to the basic tax which must be paid in all 
seasons, good or bad. Though a few replies approve of 
the adoption of Sri J. 8. Chakravathy’s scheme to 
determine the quantum of remissions, the opinion is 
generally ia favour of basing remissions on the existing 
system of crop estimates. 


_ 13. Proposals for Liberalising Remission Rules in 
Mysore.—We have considered the directions in which the 
Remission Rules in Mysore can be further liberalised. 
So far as irrigated lands are concerned, we feel that the 
present system of treating the achkat under a tank as a 
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tract for purposes of granting remission should be given 
up and that the condition of crops on each individual 
survey number should be the basis for grant of relief. 
We also feel that the remission of only half the assess- 
ment is not a sufficient concession in such cases and we 
recommend that, where wet crops could not be raised on 
irrigated land on account of insufficiency of water, only 
dry assessment should be levied, the entire portion of 
the assessment attributable to irrigation charges being 
waived. Where the ryot has commenced wet cultivation 
and crops fail thereafter, even the dry assessment should 
not be recovered, as in addition to losing his crop, the 
ryot also loses the seeds and labour invested by him. 
In this connection we would like to add that the tank 
survey in Mysore was conducted nearly 50 years back and 
that the achkat under tanks has increased considerably 
without having any regard to the capacity of the tanks. 
The capacity of the tanks has also diminished due to 
silting up. Many atime, crops in,the entire achkat are 
lost because the water supply is inadequate to feed the 
entire achkat and voluntary restriction of wet cultivation 
is not practicable. This would result in avoidable 
economic waste and also waste of energy. We feel that 
if a tank survey is now conducted all over the State and 
the achkat of each tank is limited to the capacity 
ascertained by sucha survey, the question of remission in 
case of wet lands will be obviated to a considerable extent. 


14. We have already mentioned that the general 
form of relief given in the case of dry lands is suspension 
in the first year followed by remission in the succeeding 
year if the conditions did not improve. In this connec- 
tion we would like to point out that most of the non- 
official members of the Bombay Land Revenue Assessment 
Committee were in favour of outright remission and they 
considered that the system of suspension was really of no 
benefit to the agriculturist. They felt that the system 
of suspensions works harshly at the time of recovering 
the suspended land revenue. We are in full agreement 
with the above views of the non-official members of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Assessment Committee. We 
would also like to point out here that the Government of 
Mysore reached the same conclusion as long back as in 
1925 when the Remission Rules of 1922 which provided for 
suspension in the first instance and remissions later on 
were replaced by rules providing for remission itself in 
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the first instance in view of the representations made in 
the Representative Assembly. We do not, therefore, 
favour the introduction of suspensions in the case of dry 
lands and we feel that remission should be sanctioned 
outright in the case of dry lands also when the crops 
fail due to adverse seasonal conditions or widespread 
calamity. The scale of such remission should be as 
follows :~- 


Crop below six annas .. Full remission 
Crop between six annas and eight 

annas .» Half remission 
Crop above eight annas .« No remission 


the Normal crop being sixteen annas. 


For purposes of remission of the dry assessment, the 
village should be taken as the tract and the condition of 
crops in the tract should determine the necessity or 
otherwise for remission. 


15. We feel that till very recently there was 
hesitancy on the part of Revenue Officers to recommend 
grant of remissions. Weare aware that remissions are 
being sanctioned on a liberal scale recently and at the 
same time we would like Government to impress on all 
the revenue officers that they should make it a point to 
study the condition of crops in their charges during their 
tours and recommend relief wherever it is deserved 
without waiting for people to apply for grant of relief. 
The ryot should be considered to be entitled to the relief 
as a matter of right when he is in adverse circumstances, 
just as Government claims assessment as a matter of 
right during normal periods. The feeling that remission 
is something of a concession, not wholly deserved or 
something foreign to the land revenue system, should 
disappear from the minds of all concerned. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Trenancy LEGISLATION. 


The problem of tenancy arises when the landowner 
lets out the land to someone else, who then becomes the 
tenant, on terms defined by contract or custom. The 
distinction between such a tenant and a mere agricul- 
tural labourer is quite clearcut. The latter receives a fixed 
wage and works under the supervision and control of the 
employer. He has no right to the land and is not 
directly concerned with the produce. He merely does 
his allotted job in return for the wages and there his 
responsibility ends. A tenant works on his own. He 
agrees to pay the landowner a certain cash rent or, more 
often, a specified share of the produce. He utilises his 
own labour, also that of the members of his family and 
may, in busy seasons or otherwise as need arises, employ 
hired labour to assist: him, The landowner may supply, 
besides the land, some capital and equipment; often he 
supplies only land and takes no interest in agricultural 
operations. A tenant is thus not only his own manager, 
but also in part entrepreneur: his reward fluctuates 
according to the crops he obtains and the prices they 
fetch. In India, in the Zamindari as well as in many 
cases in the ryotwari areas, the owner does not cultivate 
the land himself so that the problem of tenancy has 
become acute. 

2. The Famine Inquiry Commission have examined 
the problems arising out of the tendency for land to be 
held by occupancy right holders who do not attend to its 
efficient cultivation and who lease such lands to tenants 
on terms which inhibit such cultivation. The conditions 
in the non-zamindari areas in Sind, Punjab, Madras and 
Bombay have been described as follows by them : 


“3. Sind.—As far as we can ascertain, large hold- 
ings are more common in Sind than in other provinces and 
only about one-fifth of the land is held by small holders, 
Roughly four-fifths of the cultivated land are held by 
‘‘ zamindars ”’ and the predominant method of cultivation 
is the batai or ‘‘crop-sharing’’ system. Under this 
system, the cultivator (hari) provides his own labour and 
that of his bullocks in return for half the crop. The 
system is believed to ‘‘ get as much out of the land as 
the quantity and quality of the labour available permits, 
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and shields the cultivating classes from many evils.” 
The Government of Sind have expressed the view that 
‘“‘rack-renting is not a possibility in Sind under the 
crop-sharing system, owing to the shortage of agricul- 
tural labour.” It is only in cases where the zamindar 
leaves his land to a lessee who cultivates the land through 
others on the crop-sharing system that there is a tendency 
for cultivation to suffer. The reason for this is that the 
period of the lease is short, and the lessee, therefore, has 
little incentive to keep the land in good condition. The 
extent of such land, however, is less than 8 per cent of 
the total. 

4. The Punjab.—The cultivated area in the 
province for the quinquennium ending 15th June 1942 
was 31°17 million acres, of which 15°25 million acres, 
i.¢e., nearly one half, were cultivated by tenants-at-will. 
All these tenants-at-will are, however, not without lands 
of their own; the majority are owner-cultivators in one 
field and tenant cultivators in the adjoining or nearby 
one. ‘The great majority of them pay rent in kind 
(batai) and this generally amounts to half the produce. 
On land irrigated from wells, it is generally one-third 
of the produce and it may be less; but the usual practice 
is to pay half the crop. The tenant-at-will has to bear 
the expenses of cultivation and provide the plough and 
cattle, but his landlord sometimes provides half of the 
seed.’ The Punjab Government have mentioned the 
following defects of the system, The landlord has not 
taken to mechanical farming and still looks to Govern- 
ment for a lead. His net profits from cultivation through 
tenants are comparatively higher and he, therefore, tends 
to feel satisfied and to show insufficient interest in 
extension of cultivation or in improvement of land or its 
method of farming. The tenants are sometimes rack- 
rented, poor and insecure and consequently have neither 
the means nor the necessary incentive to effect improve- 
ments.’ 

5. Madras and Bombay.—In Madras ‘there are 
two important types of tenancy under the occupancy- 
right-holder, namely, the VARAM and the KUTHAGAL.’ 
Under the former the tenant pays as rent a share of the 
crop, whereas under the latter he pays a fixed sum in cash 
or a fixed amount of produce. Variations occur under both 
systems depending on the nature of the land, the irriga- 
tion facilities, seed, manure and plough cattle provided 
by the landlord or tenant respectively and the kind of 
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crop raised. There is no information showing the extent 
of land cultivated by tenants without occupancy rights. 
As regards the incidence of the rent payable by them, 
the Madras Government observe: ‘It cannot be said 
whether the cultivating classes are rack-rented generally 
in any area in the province, as sufficient information is 
not available. There is nothing to prevent the tenant of 
a ryotwari ryot or of an occupancy ryot or of an inamdar, 
possessing both Varams in the land, being rack-rented. 
More research to tenancy conditions is necessary.’ 

6. The position is similar in Bombay and the 
Bombay Government have commented as follows: ‘The 
tenant who cultivates land on lease, which is generally 
annual, is not sure how long the lands would remain in 
his possession as the landlord has power to resume the 
lands at the end of the year after giving three month’s 
notice to the tenant. The tenant has thus no permanent 
interest in lands. In many cases, lands are leased on 
the crop-sharing rent, and if the tenant sows improved 
seed or puts in good manure or extra labour to improve 
the land, half of the increased produce so obtained at his 
cost goes to the landlord, and thus the tenant does not 
get a proper return on his labour and enterprise. The 
absentee landlord cares only for his annual rent and 
takes no interest in the improvement of his land or the 
introduction of improved methods of cultivation. With 
a view to give some stability to the existing tenants and 
to encourage them to take interest in the lands leased to 
them, the Tenancy Act was passed in 1941. Under this 
Act, the landlord cannot resume lands from the existing 
tenant at least for a period of ten years and cannot 
increase his rent, except for improvements carried out at 
the landlord’s expense. The Act has been applied to 
selected areas to begin with and it is proposed to extend 
it to other areas in course of time.’ 

7. The Famine Inquiry Commission have concluded 
that the proportion of land cultivated by non-occupancy 
tenants varies considerably and that the terms on which 
land held by this class of tenants also vary, though it is 
noticeable that the crop-sharing system generally predo- 
minates and exists in all provinces. Referring to the 
doubts and differences of opinion existing as to the 
effects of this system on the efficiency of cultivation, the 
Commission opine that it seems prima facie probable 
that production must suffer where the tenure of the 
“cultivator is insecure, and the incidence of rent is so 
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heavy as to leave the cultivator an inadequate return for 
his labour and enterprise. After pointing out the 
difference of opinion as to whether half the produce is an 
excessive rent, they state that a share of produce, say 
half, may give the cultivator a fair return for his labour 
and enterprise,—-where the productivity of the land is 
high but may not where it is low and that the adequacy 
of the return to the cultivator must inevitably depend 
on whether he is able to secure a sufficiently large area 
for cultivation, 


8. Views of the Famine Inquiry Commission on 
Tenancy Legislation.-.The main conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Famine Inquiry Commission on the 
question of Tenancy are as follows :— 


(a) The terms on which land is let by occupancy- 
right-holders to non-occupancy tenants are material 
factors in determining the--efliciency of agricultural 
production. 

(6) It is desirable, in principle, that the terms of 
tenancy should be such that either the occupancy right 
holder provides the facilities necessary for efficient culti- 
vation, or the non-occupancy tenant holds on conditions 
as to duration of tenancy and rent which provide 
adequate incentive for efficient cultivation. 

(c) A careful investigation has to be undertaken to 
find out whether or not conditions actually prevailing in 
any tract are a handicap to an increase in agricultural 
production. 

(d) The formulation of suitable remedial measures 
will depend on the results of such investigation. The 
possibility of improving tenancy conditions through the 
spread of co-operation among farmers and the develop- 
ment of the principle of collective bargaining, supple- 
mented by arbitration, deserves to be examined. 

(e) It should be recognized that occupancy-right- 
holders, particularly large landholders, have a duty to 
manage their lands to the best advantage and to improve 
their productivity. The organization of large landholders 
in agricultural associations with the aim, among others, 
of improving the standard of cultivation is desirable. 
The methods by which the formation of such associations 
might be promoted and their activities stimulated and 
assisted by local officials should be studied. 


The views of Sri Manilal Nanavati (one of the 
members of the Commission) that the crop-sharing should 
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be abolished by legislation, that the State should under- 
take the acquisition of land from large landholders for 
resale on reasonable terms to landless cultivators and 
small holders, or in the alternative, that tenancy legis- 
lation should be undertaken with a view to fixing cash 
rents for lands held on the crop-sharing system and 
conferring occupancy rights on the tenants, were not 
accepted by the other members of the Commission. After 
drawing attention to the difference of opinion and the 
doubt existing about the merits of the crop-sharing 
system, the Commission point out that the system is “ as 
old as the country ’’ and prevails in all units and more 
especially in those areas where pressure of population on 
the land is not acute. They do not agree that the system 
is intrinsically unsound in all circumstances and add 
that if in certain areas it has been responsible for the 
inefficiency of cultivation, suitable remedies must be 
found after the detailed investigation suggested by them. 
The following reasons have been given by the Commis- 
sion for rejecting the other proposals of Sri Manilal 
Nanavati, viz., that large holdings should be acquired 
by the State and redistributed and that crop-share should 
be commuted into cash rents and occupancy 
rights conferred on tenants: ‘‘ The suggestion that large 
holdings should be acquired by the State and resold on 
reasonable terms to landless cultivators or small holders 
is unacceptable to us for the following reasons. First, 
we are not convinced that the change will necessarily 
tend to an increase in agricultural efficiency. A policy 
directed to inducing or compelling largeholders to apply 
their resources to more efficient cultivation of land is 
likely to yield better and quicker dividends in the shape 
of increased efficiency than the multiplication of small 
holdings. Secondly, the proposal is likely to- prove 
unworkable in practice if fair compensation is paid for 
the lands acquired and the cost of acquisition is recovered 
in full from the small holders. A large amount of capital 
outlay and a considerable amount of subsidization would 
in practice be found necessary. These could be far 
better devoted to the provision of facilities necessary for 
improving the productivity of the lard than to any 
scheme of redistribution of land.’’ 

‘« We are also not satisfied as regards the advantages 
of the alternative suggestion, namely, that cash rents 
should be fixed by law and occupancy-rights conferred on 
the tenants. This would involve the conversion of the 
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present owners into a new type of statutory rent-receivers 
at a time when the existence of rent receiving interme- 
diaries between the occupancy-right-holders and the 
Government is urged as a justification for the abolition 
of the permanently-settled estate system. If cash rents 
are fixed so as to approximate to an economic rent, the 
tenant is likely to be no better off, and may, in fact, be 
worse off, as a result of the change. If on the other 
hand, cash rents are fixed below the economic rent, 
it is probable that land would not be let except on the 
payment of a premium. Again with cash rents below the 
economic rent there would be scope for subinfeudation 
and steps would have to be taken to prevent subletting 
by the tenant newly invested with the occupancy right. 
The course proposed seems, therefore, likely to create 
more problems than it solves.” 

The Commission have also expressed the view that 
the settlement of tenancy conditions, fair and equitable 
to both landlord and tenant; must be a flexible process, 
capable of adaptation to varying circumstances and have 
commended the suggestion to solve the problem in the 
same way in which the improvement of labour conditions 
has been secured in industry, 7.e., developing the 
principle of collective bargaining supplemented by 
arbitration. 

9. Tenancy Legislation in Ryotwart Areas.—Tenacy 
Legislation was first undertaken in the Zamindari areas 
with a view to safeguarding the interests of the tenants who 
had been deprived by the Permanent Settlement Regula- 
tion of such rights as they had enjoyed. The Malabar 
Tenancy Act (Madras Act XIV of 1930) was the first 
tenancy legislation in a Ryotwari province. Then came 
the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939 which has recently been 
replaced by the Bombay Act of 1948. 

10. The Malabar Tenancy <Act—The Malabar 
Tenancy Act has sought to improve the position of the 
tenants by fixing the fair rents for the several 
classes of land, by saving the tenant from eviction 
except for denial of the landlord’s title, wilful acts of 
waste, default in payment of rent, collusion with a 
stranger to encroach upon a portion of the holding or the 
land being required bona fide by the landlord for raising 
crops for maintenance of himself and his family or for 
constructing a building for his own occupation. The Act 
also lays down the conditions under which a tenant is 
entitled to secure renewal of the lease and fixes the 
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amount to be paid to the landlord for granting 
such renewal, The provisions relating to the fair rents 
are as follows :— 

(a) ‘‘ Seed required” being the quantity of seed 
customarily deemed to be required, and 

(b) ‘‘gross produce’’ in respect of wet lands 
meaning the produce obtained after paying the expenses 
of reaping. 


1. Fair rent in the case of dry lands converted into 
wet by the tenants’ labour shall be— 


(a) for a period of twenty years from the year in 
which the first wet crop is raised on the land, 
one-fifth of the difference between the annual 
gross paddy produce of the land and three 
times the seed required for the said land for 
an agricultural-year, and 


(b) after the expiration of the said period of 
twenty years, one-fifth of the difference 
between the annual gross paddy produce of 
the land and two and half times the seed 
required for the said land for an agricultural 
year. 


. 2 In the case of wet lands not falling under the 

previous section, fair rent shall be two-thirds of the 
difference between one-third of the gross paddy produce 
of the land for the three years immediately previous to 
the date on which fair rent is to be ascertained and two 
and a half times the seed required for an agricultural 
year : 

Provided that— 

(i) if, in any particular year, no crop at all is 
raised, or only a dry crop is raised on a land 
registered in the registers of the Government 
as a single crop land, the produce shall be 
deemed to be the estimated produce of a single 
paddy crop ; and 


(ii) in the case of lands registered as double-crop 
lands in the said registers, account shall be 
taken as though two paddy crops have been 
harvested, irrespective of the number and the 
kind of crops raised, and of the fact that no 
crop whatever is raised in any particular year 
on such lands. 
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3 (i) In the case of garden lands, fair rent shall be 
a share, ascertained under sub-sections (it), 
(iii) and (iv) of this section, of one-third of 
the gross produce for the three years immedi- 
ately previous to the date on which fair rent 
is to be ascertained. 

(ii) As nes cocoanut trees in respect of which the 
landlord is bound to pay compensation under 
the Improvements Act in case of eviction, the 
share shall be one-fifth of the said one-third 
of only the nuts included in such produce and 
as regards trees in respect of which he is not 
bound to pay such compensation the share 
shall be two-fifths of the said one-third: 


Provided that where a cocoanut tree has been let for 
tapping, its produce of nuts for the purposes of this sub- 
section during the said three years shall be deemed to be 
the same as the produce.of nuts-during the three years 
of a tree of a similar description and with similar advan- 
tages in the neighbourhood which has not been let for 
tapping ; 

(iii) As regards areca trees and pepper vines where 
pepper is not the principal crop on the land 
in respect of which the landlord is bound to 
pay compensation under the Improvements 
Act in case of eviction, the share shall be one- 
sixth of the said one-third of only the nuts 
and pepper incladed in such produce, and 
as regards trees and pepper vines in respect 
of which he is not bound to pay such 
compensation, the share shall be one-third of 
the said one-third ; 

_ (iv) Nothing shall be payable (a) for the minor 
produce of cocoanut or areca trees such as 
leaves, fibre, etc., whether such compensation 
is payable or not in respect of the said trees, 
or (b) for the produce of other classes of fruit- 
bearing trees such as jack, mango, tamarind, 
palmyra and cashewnut. 

4, Fair rent in the case of dry lands shall be three 
times the assessment payable in respect thereof per 
annum. 

5. (a) In the case of land situated within the 
limits of any municipality and not built or planted upon, 
or on which no crop is grown, the fair rent shall be the 
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rent paid or agreed to be paid in respect of similar lands, 
of the same extent, in the neighbourhood ; 


(b) In the case of other lands situated within the 
said limits, the fair rent shall be the fair rent determined 
under sections | to 4, or the fair rent determined under 
sub-section (a) of this section, whichever is higher.”’ 


ll. The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939.—The Bombay 
Tenancy Act of 1939, together with the amendments 
passed in 1946, attempted to secure fixity of tenure to the 
tenant and to protect him against rack-renting, thus 
giving him an incentive to improve the land and to 
obtain better crops from it. The burden of proof that a 
person cultivating any land was not a tenant or a 
protected tenant was shifted to the landlord, who was 
however assured of a reasonable rent for his land and 
given the right to terminate tenancy of a protected 
tenant under certain circumstances. The responsibility 
for the maintenance and repairs of boundary marks was 
shifted to the tenants. ‘The Act widened the scope of the 
word ‘“‘tenant’’ as defined in the Land Revenue Code. 
Under the Tenancy Act of 1939 a person who lawfully 
cultivated any land which was not cultivated by the 
owner personally and who was not a member of the 
owner's family or a hired labourer, was deemed to be a 
tenant, subject to the right of a landlord to obtain a 
declaration from a Mamlatdar (Amildar) that such a 
person was not a tenant after) proving the same. In 
addition to conferring important benefits on all tenants 
generally, the Act created a new class of privileged 
tenants called ‘‘ Protected Tenants ”’ eligible for special 
rights including the right of permanent tenancy. A ‘“‘pro- 
tected-tenant was defined as one who had held land 
continuously for a pertod of six years immediately 
preceding 1st January 1938 (in the areas to which the 
Act was applied originally) or lst January 1945 (in the 
remaining: areas to which the Act was extended in 
November 1946) and had cultivated it personally during 
such period. Tenants evicted after Ist April 1937 
or Ist April 1944 were also to be deemed protected 
tenants under certain conditions. The general benefits 
for all tenants conferred by the Act were the follow- 
ing i— 

(1) A tenancy could be determined only— 
(a) for default in payment of rent ; 
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(b) if the tenant had done any act which is 
destructive or permanently injurious to 
the land ; 

(c) if the land was sublet or was not personally 
cultivated by the tenant ; 

(d) if the land was subdivided. 


(2) The levy of all illegal cesses and of service 
from tenants was forbidden and made punishable with 
fine extending upto Rs. 1,000. 

(3) A tenant had not to pay rent in excess of the 
maximum rates prescribed by Government, which were 
one-third in the case of dry crop lands and one-fourth in 
the case of irrigated lands of the crop or its value, or 
the rate of rent agreed upon between the tenant and 
landlord, whichever is less. 

(4) The tenant could get reasonable rent, which 
could not in any case exceed-the above maxima, fixed by 
applying to the Mamlatdar, 

(5) Whenever Government granted suspension or 
remission of payment of land revenue the landlords were 
bound to give corresponding remission of rent other than 
crop share rent to their tenants, 


(6) (a) Eviction from a dwelling house built at 
the tenant’s expense on a site belonging 
to the landlord was allowed only for 
default in the payment of rent, if any, 
paid for the.site,; 

(b) The tenant was given the option of purchas- 
ing the site at a price determined by the 
Mamlatdar. 


(7) Tenants were entitled to the produce and wood 
of trees raised by them on land leased to them and to 
compensation for such trees on the termination of their 
tenancy. The rent of land planted with trees by a tenant 
had to be determined as if the trees had not been 
planted. 

(8) Termination of tenancy for non-payment of 
rent could be avoided by a tenant, unless he had failed 
to pay rent for any three years, by paying or giving 
proper security for paying the arrears and costs. 

(9) Termination of tenancy on the ground of 
destructive or permanently injurious acts could be 
avoided by restoring the land to its original condition 
within one year of the landlord’s notice of such termina- 
tion, 
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(10) Landlords were bound to give written receipts 
for every payment of rent and failure to do so was made 
punishable with fine upto Rs. 100. 

(11) All agricultural leases of land were to be for 
not Jess than 10 years and tenancies for less than 10 
years were abolished. 

(12) A tenant could be evicted only under the 
orders of a Mamlatdar and a tenant dispossessed otherwise 
than through such an order was entitled to restoration of 
possession. 

(18) All existing rights and privileges enjoyed by 
tenants were preserved. 

(14) The rights of a tenant were declared not 
alienable in any way and were saved from seizure, 
attachment or sale by process of any civil courts. 


‘* Protected tenants’’ were given the following 
additional benefits :— 


(1) A ‘‘ protected tenant” could be evicted if the 
landlord desired to cultivate the land personally or 
required it for a non-agricultural purpose and gave the 
tenant one years’s notice In writing, but if the land was 
not used for the purposes for which it was required by 
the landlord, possession had to be restored to the 
tenant ; 

(2) A ‘‘ protected tenant’? whose tenancy was 
terminated was to have a right of first refusal in case of 
lands intended to be leased out by the landlord. 

(3) A ‘ protected tenant’ was entitled to posses- 
sion of the land and compensation for malafide eviction. 

(4) A ‘‘ protected tenant’ was entitled to get 
compensation for improvements made by him before he 
was evicted from the land. 

(5) On the death of a ‘‘ protected tenant ”’ the 
tenancy was to continue on the same terms and condi- 
tions in favour of such one of the heirs who gave notice 
of willingness to continue the tenancy, within four 
months of the death of the previous tenant. 


Government had also power to prohibit, by notifica- 
tion, the levy of crop share rents in specified areas and 
to direct the commutation of the crop share into cash. 
Such notifications had to be placed before each Chamber 
of the Provincial Legislature and rescinded or modified 
by a resolution of both the Houses. 


12. The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1948.—The follow- 
ing ‘‘ Press Note’’, issued by the Bombay Government on 
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28rd July 1948, explains the main features of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, which has 
since been passed by both the Houses of the Bombay 
Legislature and become law after receiving the assent of 
the Governor and the Governor-General. 


‘* The working of the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, 
as amended in 1946 throughout the Province disclosed 
certain difficulties in the administration due to the 
variety of tenures, customs and usages prevailing in the 
different parts of the Province. The change in the 
political status of the country has also necessitated the 
shaping of a definite policy of agrarian reforms to achieve 
improved production and agricultural efficiency at the 
same time safeguarding the interests of the ryots. In 
order to implement this ideal, it is considered necessary 
to assume management of estates held by landholders, to 
impose restrictions to transfer, of agricultural lands, to 
prevent uneconomic cultivation, and to create and 
encourage peasant proprietorships in respect of holdings 
of suitable sizes. 


‘The present Bill is directed towards the further 
achievement of this objective. It is proposed in this 
Bill to repeal the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, but to 
reincorporate its useful provisions... The Bill puts together 
general provisions regarding tenancies, their duration, 
maximum rent, commutation of crop share rent into 
cash, prohibition of receiving rent in terms of service or 
labour, abolition of all cesses, haks, etc., as well as the 
special rights and privileges of protected tenants. 


‘* The following are some of the important provi- 
sions in the Bill :— 


The provisions relating to leases of immovable 
property contained in Chapter V of the Transfer of 
Property Act have been applied so far as they may be to 
tenancies and leases of agricultural lands so'as to deter- 
mine the rights and liabilities of landlords and tenants more 
precisely in matters not provided specifically in the Bill. 

The maximum rate of rent has been statutorily fixed 
at one-third and one-fourth of the total produce in the 
case of non-irrigated and irrigated lands respectively. 
The Government can, however, fix a lower rate of rent or 
can fix maximum rate of rent in multiples of assessment. 

Provision has been made for refund of rent recovered 
in excess by any landlord and for compensation to the 
tenant in addition. 
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The determination of reasonable rent has to be done 
by the Mamlatdar. The appellate authority against the 
Mamlatdar’s order is the Collector and not the Civil 
Judge. 

A provision has been made to compel the landlord to 
refund to the tenant the amount suspended or remitted 
by the Government in case such amount is recovered by - 
the landlord. 

The principle of holding over contemplated in 
section 116 of the Transfer of Property Act is applied 
for continuance of ten years’ tenancies. 

Power has been taken to enable agricultural 
labourers and artisans to have a right of first refusal in 
respect of sites under their dwelling houses. 

The rights of tenants to the produce and wood of 
trees planted by them and to the produce of trees 
naturally grown on the land during the currency of the 
tenancy has been safeguarded. 

Provision has been’ made for repairs, maintenance 
and/or construction of protective bunds. 

A tenant can create a charge on his interest in land 
in favour of a better farming or a resource society. This 
is intended to enable tenants to join Co-operative 
Societies for better cultivation of their lands. 

A valuable right in fayour of the protected tenants 
has been conferred. A protected tenant can purchase his 
holding at a reasonable price, if such protected tenant 
does not passess more than 50 acres of land or by his 
purchasing the holding the land belonging to the land- 
lord is not reduced to less than 50 acres. 

The right of the landlord to terminate protected 
tenancy on the grounds that land is required by him for 
personal cultivation or for non-agricultural use has been 
preserved but is limited to the extent that it cannot be 
exercised so as to enlarge the area personally cultivated 
by him to more than 50 acres. 

The onus of continuing a protected tenancy to the 
heirs of a deceased protected tenant is shifted on the 
landlord. 

With a view to improving the social and economic 
conditions of peasants and ensuring the full and efficient 
use of land for agriculture, powers have been taken to 
assume management of landholders’ estates. Provision 
has been made in the clauses for payment of net-surplus 
in respect of estates taken over for management to the 
lawful holders, after deduction of appropriate costs 
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incurred by the Government and the amount if any 
required for liquidation of debts. Provision has been 
made for a suitable liquidation scheme and for proper as 
well as efficient management under the supervision of 
the Collector. 

With a view to eliminating further handicaps arising 
out of the absentee landlordism, restrictions have been 
imposed on the transfer of agricultural lands which under 
these provisions can be transferred firstly to the tenant 
cultivating the land, secondly to the cultivator of 
contiguous or neighbouring land, and thirdly to co- 
operative societies and fourthly to any other agricul- 
turists with the permission of the Collector of the District 
concerned. 

There are also clauses empowering the Government 
to take over for management any land lying uncultivated 
for any two cultivating seasons due to either a dispute 
between the landlord and the tenant or any other cause. 
Lands taken over for management'can also be perma- 
nently acquired, if necessary. 

With a view to avoiding undesirable delays, it is 
provided that proceedings under this Act should be 
before the Mamlatdar and in certain cases before the 
Agricultural Lands Tribunal. An appeal from their 
decision will lie to the Collector and revisional applica- 
tion to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal. Such proceedings 
will not hereafter be held in any Civil Court. In acquisi- 
tion cases, the awards will be made by the Collector and 
appeals from the Collector will lie to the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal.”’ 

The Bombay Tenancy Act of 1948 is given in 
Appendix IX. 


13. Views of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Com- 
mittee.—The following extract from an official summary 
of the report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Com- 
mittee, presided over by Sri J. C. Kumarappa, sets forth 
their recommendations to deal with the tenancy 
problem :— 

‘“‘ The Committee feels that’ there cannot be any 
lasting improvement in agricultural production and 
efficiency without comprehensive reforms in the country’s 
land system. The Congress in its election manifesto and 
the Report of the Economic Programme Committee has 
declared itself in favour of the elimination of all 
intermediaries between the State and the tiller, The 
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Zamindari Abolition Bills in the various provinces, which 
are in different stages of implementation, are a first step 
towards that objective. But even after the abolition of 
the Zamindari, which term includes only the persons 
with ‘superior rights’, there would remain a large 
element of non-cultivating interests in land. The Com- 
mittee is strongly of the opinion that in the agrarian 
economy of India there is no place for intermediaries and 
land must belong to the tiller, subject to the conditions 
mentioned hereafter. The Committee has, therefore, 
recommended that, in future, subletting of land will 
be prohibited except in the case of widows, minors and 
other disabled persons. To cover the period of transition, 
however, the Committee has recommended a set of rights 
for the actual tillers who are themselves not owners of 
land. Those who have been cultivating land 
continuously fora period of six years should, in the 
opinion of the Committee, automatically get full 
occupancy rights. In case of others, the Committee has 
recommended that the owner may have the option, upto 
a certain period, to resume the holding to the extent to 
which it is necessary to make his self-cultivated holding 
economic. He can, however, resume more land up to the 
maximum prescribed if thereby he does not reduce the 
tenants’ holding below the economic. The Committee 
has also recommended that the tenant should have the 
right to purchase the holding at a reasonable price to be 
determined by the regional Land Tribunal. The tenant 
should be assisted by a suitable financial agency in 
purchasing the holding. The Committee has laid special 
emphasis on immediate prevention of all evictions and 
the preparation of record ofrights by local Land Tribunals 
with which non-official opinion will be associated. All 
tenants, to whichever class they may belong, must be 
protected from rackrenting and illegal exactions. There 
will be provision for determination by Land Tribunals of 
reasonable rent as well as for the commutation of rents 
in kind into cash.”’ 

They have generally commended the provisions of 
the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1948. 

14. Views of the Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Com- 
mittee.—The Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Committee 
have also generally approved of the provisions of the 
Bombay Tenancy Act of 1948 and recommended that 
Tenancy law in Hyderabad may be amended suitably. 
The main points on which their views do not indicate 
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approval of the provisions of the Bombay Tenancy Act 
of 1948 relate to the price payable by a protected tenant 
for purchase of the land and the maximum rent. The 
Bombay Act does not specifically fix the limits to the 
price, but the Hyderabad Committee have opined that 
the price should not exceed 12 times or be less than 8 
times the average rent paid for the land during the 8 
years immediately preceding the application by the 
protected tenant for fixation of reasonable price. The 
Bombay Act fixes the maximum rent at one-third and 
one-fourth of the total produce for non-irrigated and 
irrigated Jands respectively, while the Hyderabad Com- 
mittee have recommended one-third of the gross produce 
for irrigated lands except those under wells and one- 
fourth of the gross produce in all other cases. The 
Hyderabad Committee have not also approved of the 
adoption of the provisions of the Bombay Tenancy Act 
of 1948 relating to prohibition of. crop share rents and 
their commutation into cash rents, and the extension of 
remission or suspension to crop share rents also. 

15. Views of the Cochin Agrarian Reforms Com- 
mitiee.—-The Cochin Agrarian Reforms Committee which 
was presided over by Sri K. G. Sivaswamy of the Ser- 
vants of India Society have recommended that rents, 
which should be equal to one-half of the net produce, 
should be fixed for each land just as assessment is fixed 
and that Government should collect the rent (cash or kind) 
from the tenants and pay-it to the land holders, 

16. Tenancy Problem in Mysore,—-Before considering 
the form of tenancy legislation to be enacted in Mysore, 
we examined whether the tenancy problem is of serious 
maginitude in Mysore and legislation is necessary to deal 
with it. We regret that no authentic figures are 
available regarding the proportion of land in Mysore 
cultivated by non-occupancy tenants or tenants-at-will. 
We have only been able to gather that the fixed rent, 
generally in kind, commonly prevails in channel areas, 
while the crop-sharing or “ Vara” system prevails all 
over the State. Conditions in the Malnad appear to be 
complicated by the existence of intermediary lessees such 
as Mulgenidars, who hold the land by virtue of a per- 
petual lease at a fixed rent from the owner and who may 
lease out the land to ‘‘ Chalgenidars” who cultivate the 
land by the year without any agreement. In the absence 
of figures regarding the proportion of land cultivated by 
tenants, we have tried to guage the magnitude of the 
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tenancy problem in Mysore by comparing figures of the 
non-cultivating owners, cultivating owners, tenant 
cultivators and agricultural labourers with the figures of 
similar classes in Bombay, Cochin, Madras, etc,, and for 
the whole of India. The following figures indicate the 
number in each class, as per 1931 Census, which is the 
last census for which figures are available for the whole 
of India. 
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It is seen from the above figures that in Bombay 
and Cochin, where Tenancy Taw has been enacted, as 
well as in India as a whole, Tenant cultivators are more 
numerous than owner cultivators. The position in 
Madras is the opposite, the number of owner cultivators 
being more than three times the number of tenant 
cultivators and no need has been felt in Madras for 
Tenancy law, except in Malabar, where the conditions 
must be similar to those in Cochin. The condition in 
Mysore is far better than even that of Madras, the num- 
ber of tenant cultivators being less than ten per cent of 
the number of owner cultivators,, As His Highness the 
Maharaja was graciously pleased to observe in the course 
of his recent address to the Legislative Assembly 
‘Fortunately for us in Mysore, there are no large 
Zamindaries or absentee-landlordism on a scale sufficient 
to constitute an economic and social problem.’’ 


17, Views regarding Tenancy Conditions in 
Mysore.—In our Questionnaire we had included ques- 
tions (Part IV) to elicit opinion regarding the seriousness 
of the Tenancy problem in Mysore and the existence of 
rackrenting and allied evils, and on the need for 
Tenancy Legislation. It is generally stated that cultiva- 
tion of land by tenants is prevalent in the channel areas 
and in jodi villages. A majority of the replies state that 
tenants are not being rackrented and threatened with 
eviction. A few go even to the extent of saying that the 
tenants are actually dictating terms to the landlord and 
that the protection, if any, should be to the landlord and 
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not to the tenants. The general opinion is that legisla- 
tion is not called for to interfere in the relations between 
the landlord and tenant, which may continue to be 
governed by contract or usage. The replies from the 
Malnad, however, indicate a definite cleavage of opinion, 
some favouring tenancy legislation and others not. The 
Socialist Party advocates immediate tenancy legislation 
by an ordinance if the legislature is not sitting. 

18. Need for Tenancy Legislation in Mysore.—In 
view of the fact that the tenancy problem is not acute in 
Mysore, most of us were inclined, at first, to the view 
that no legislation is necessary. This view was supported 
by the evidence we heard from the landholders of the 
Malnad, where only the number of tenants is anywhere 
near the number of owner cultivators. These land- 
holders were all agreed that due to the paucity of culti- 
vators in the Malnad, tenants are a valuable asset and 
that no landholder would rackrent a tenant or evict him 
as tenants are always-in great demand and difficult to 
get, and large extents of land were available. This was 

enerally agreed to by the representatives of the 
Gonidars’ Association, who however urged that legisla- 
tion should be enacted fixing maximum rents at the 
scales prescribed in the Bombay Act and giving the 
protected tenant the right to compel the landlord to sell 
the land to him for a reasonable price. In_ these 
circumstances, most of us felt inclined to think that 
legislation might actually make the relationship between 
landlords and tenants worse than it is now, as it would 
be impossible to provide by law for all the small points 
which are covered by local usage or mutual understanding 
in the several areas. We were also inclined to: consider 
that tenancy legislation may be injurious to the tenant 
also, as it would inevitably result in a crop of litigation. 
But the members from the Malnad were able to persuade 
most of us to the view that while the provisions of the 
Bombay Tenancy Act of 1948 are too drastic for applica- 
tion to Mysore, a simple Tenancy Act is necessary, As 
pointed out by our colleagues from the Malnad, the work- 
ing of the Bombay Tenancy Act just across the border 
had raised high expectations in the tenants of Malnad 
and if nothing is done and their hopes are frustrated, the 
frustration may lead them to a course of action having 
@ very serious effect on the economy of the State 
as a whole, While we agree with the views of the 
Famine Inquiry Commission that collective bargaining 
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supplemented by arbitration may be tried to improve the 
condition of tenants also, as similar methods have been 
adopted to improve the condition of labour in industry, 
-we are anxious to see that the strikes and lock-outs and 
consequent fall in production and the estrangement 
between the employers and labour, common in the indus- 
trial field, should not extend to the field of agriculture 
also, An extension of these to agriculture would be fatal 
tothe country’s prosperity and when such a state of 
affairs is reached, remedies far more drastic than any 
tried so far in India may become necessary. We have 
therefore come to the conclusion that it would be better 
to make an attempt from now alone to foster better 
relationship between the landlords and tenants by a 
simple legislation which would ensure a fair deal to the 
tenant and make him feel contented. 

19. Existing Law in Mysore relating to Leases. 
There is'at present no separate law on tenancy in Mysore 
State. Though the provisions of the Transfer of 
Property Act (Act IV of 1918) relating to leases have not 
been made applicable by notification under section 117 
to agricultural leases, courts have been applying them to 
such leases also on the ground of justice, equity and good 
conscience. The only other provisions governing the 
relationship between landlords and tenants are in 
Chapter VII of the Mysore Land Revenue Code, but the 
sections relating to the powers of officers to enforce the 
provisions appear to be applicable only to tenants of 
alienated holdings. There is thus no separate law to 
govern tenancy nor have the provisions of the existing 
law been made specifically applicable to all leases for 
agricultural purposes. 

20. Adequacy of Legislation to meet the Situation.— 
A study of tenancy legislation undertaken elsewhere 
indicates both the seriousness of the tenancy problem 
and the complexity of it which makes an easy solution 
out of the question. Tenancy legislation has generally 
aimed at granting the benifits of the three F’s—fixity 
of tenure, fair rent and free transfers (this last only in 
the Zamindari areas)—to tenants. But it appears that 
while the privileges of the landlord have been con- 
siderably curtailed by these measures, their benefit has 
not reached the actual cultivator who is often a mere 
tenant-at-will or a crop sharer whom the legislation does 
not generally take into account. As already stated, the 
Famine Inquiry Commission have expressed the view 
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that the settlement of tenancy conditions, fair and 
equitable to both landlord and tenant, must be a flexible 
process capable of adaptation to varying circumstances. 
The extremist view advocating the abolition of the land- 
lord system itself is represented by the following extract 
from the book ‘The Indian Rural Problem” by Sri 
Manilal Nanavati and Sri J. J.. Anjaria :— 

“Radical tenancy legislation would involve dis- 
possessing the old vested interests ; and this, as experience 
shows, is always a difficult matter, On the whole, how- 
ever, there is fairly general consensus of opinion that the 
agrarian problem cannot be solved unless the functionless 
and parasitic landlord system is abolished, or at least 
controlled and transfers to sub-tenants are effectively 
checked, so that the actual cultivator is given a better 
legal status. At the same time, it is no solution to con- 
fer tenancy rights on small holders, since their cultiva- 
tion cannot bring adequate returns and they cannot hold 
lands for long, Tenancy legislation, to be really effec- 
tive, must embrace all classes of tenants, and it must, at 
the same time, disallow transfers or subletting of lands 
except with the specific permission of the District Magis- 
trate, or any other duly constituted authority. Such 
permission may be granted whenever there is a legitimate 
case, as, for example, when the owner is leaving the 
village, or the land is transferred so as to enable the new 
holder to cultivate it jointly with his old holding or on a 
more economical basis. In other words, the problem 
cannot be solved merely by preventing the grosser abuses 
of unprotected tenancy, but by going to the root causes 
of the growth of tenancy and making provision to see 
that Jands do not pass from the hands of genuine cultiva- 
tors to mere rentiers on the one hand and ill-equipped 
sub-tenants on the other who simply cannot utilise them 
on an economic basis. Thus tenancy legislation is only 
a palliative, not a cure. The agrarian problem is too 
intricate to be solved by tenancy legislation alone, What 
is needed is an overhauling of the whole system of land 
tenures, tenancies, taxation and the absorption of the 
large surplus of population on the soil in suitable and 
urban industries.” 

21. Provisions of the proposed Tenancy Law for 
Mysore..-We have already indicated that we are in 
general agreement with the views of the Famine Inquiry 
Commission and that the Tenancy Law should aim at 
fostering better relationship between the landlord and 
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tenant and should avoid a tendency to lead to litigation. 
We will now enumerate the several points which should 
be covered by the Tenancy Lawto be enacted in 
Mysore : 


(a) Every lease should be in writing and regis- 
tered, the tenant getting a saguvali chit or counterpart 
agreement, 


(b) The period of lease should not be less than 
five years, 


(c) Subletting ‘should be absolutely prohibited, 
except in the case of minors, widows, disabled persons, 
and persons serving in the Defence Forces. 


(d) Lease should be liable to be terminated before 
the expiry of the full term, if there is default in payment 
of rent for a continuous period of two years, if the 
tenant commits waste, disfigures the land or leaves it 
fallow. 

(ec) Tenant should be given the first refusal when 
the landlord wishes to sell theland. The landlord should 
offer the land in writing to the tenant specifying the 
price and giving him one month’s time to intimate 
acceptance of the offer. If the tenant communicates his 
unwillingness to purchase or does not give any reply 
within the specified period, the landlord may sell the 
land to others at a price not Jess than that stipulated for 
the tenant, any transaction or sale for a lesser amount 
being void, The tenant should be given three months, 
time for tendering the amount and getting the transac- 
tion completed in cases where he intimates his acceptance 
to buy the land. 


(f) The tenant should be given receipts for pay- 
ment of rent. 


(g) The rent (where payable in kind) should be 
specified in terms of pallas of 100 seers of grain or 
maunds of 960 tolas of commodity usually sold by 
weight. 


(h) The Amildars should be given powers to en- 
force the provisions relating to preferential right of 
tenant to buy the land when it is to be sold, and the 
provisions relating to the termination of lease. Recovery 
of rent should also be through applications to the Amildar. 

(t) The tenancy law enacted on the above lines 
should apply only to leases entered into after it comes 
into force and should not have retrospective effect. 
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22. Committee divided on the question of fixing 
maximum rent.—The majority of us feel that the law 
should not interfere with the quantum of rent in cases 
where the rent is fixed by contract and that the Act may 
lay down that in the absence of agreement in the lease 
itself regarding the rent payable, the maximum rent 
payable by a tenant shall not exceed one half of the 
gross produce. Sri Govinda Reddy, Sri Rama Sharma 
and Sri 8. M. Siddiah, do not agree with the above view 
of the majority and they feel that non-applicability of 
the maximum rent to leases where rent is fixed by agree- 
ment would defeat the very object of tenancy legislation, 
viz., to ensure that the tenant is able to get a fair return 
for his work. They feel that the tenant would not get 
any relief in areas where there is competition, though it 
is in such areas that relief is actually needed. 
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CHAPTER X. 


TRRIGATED LANDS, 


In this Chapter we propose to consider the questions 
relating to the levy of charges for irrigation facilities on 
lands irrigated by Government sources and to examine 
how far we can formulate definite proposals on the fifth 
term of reference, viz., the ways and means of ensuring 
adequate return on the capital outlay on irrigation works. 
After giving a brief account of the systems in the several 
countries and in other parts of India, the views of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee are indicated and 
the system in Mysore examined in the light of those 
views. 


2. Charges for irrigation in several countries.—The 
system of purchase of water by the module and distribu- 
tion to farmers by means of co-operative irrigation 
societies appears to be in vogue in Italy, France and 
Spain, and the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have 
opined that there is much to be learnt from these 
countries, when India is ready to learn it. The main 
irrigation sources are stated to be owned in some cases by 
companies and by the, Governments in others, though 
both make commercial profit from these undertakings. 
The farmers view the charges for irrigation as an element 
in the expenses of cultivation. 

In America, assistance is given by legislation to the 
establishment of companies which raise money by the 
issue of bonds for the construction of irrigation works. 
The interest on the bonds is met out of compulsory 
charges on the lands affected by such works. Though 
there was not much Government control over such com- 
panies in the earlier stages, there is now a tendency to 
give some voice to Government in their administration. 

In Egypt, there is no cultivation without irrigation 
and the payment of land tax confers a right to supply of 
water and imposes on Government the obligation to make 
that supply available. 


3. Systems adopted in India for levying charges for 
irrigation facilities.—The Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee have opined that the rates charged in the case of 
the general class of productive works fall into two classes, 
those charged on the cultivator and those charged on the 
owner of the lands, whether he is the cultivator or not 
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and have enumerated the methods adopted for each class 
of levy. The rates charged on the cultivator are :— 


(1) A consolidated wet rate, charged on the settle- 
ment principle of taking a share of the produce of the 
land and water together. 

(2) A consolidated wet rate charged on the same 
plan, but subject to the additional principle that the 
Government are entitled, on the ground of their guarantee- 
ing the supply of water, to take a larger share of the 
produce in the case of Jand so guaranteed than they take 
in the case of ordinary dry land. 

(3) A consolidated rate charged in Sind, where the 
yield of ]and and water are treated together because 
without irrigation there could be no cultivation at all. 

(4) A differential rate based on the excess over the 
dry rate, to which a particular piece of land is assessed, 
of the corresponding wet rate in the same village. 

(5) A fixed rate, varying generally with the nature 
of the irrigation work and the nature of the crop grown, 
and charged by agreement whether the land commanded 
is cultivated or not. 

(6) A fixed rate based on the same principles, but 
charged only on the area actually cultivated in the year. 


The rates charged on the owners are much less 
developed and the following are given as indications of a 
tendency to add a charge to the owner for the added 
value given to his land, to that on the occupier for the 
service rendered to his crop :+- 


(1) A fixed charge of Rs. 25 per acre in the Kistna 
Delta in Madras for the privilege of inclusion in the 
guaranteed area. 

(2) The owner’s rate in the U.P. charged under 
Section 37 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage 
Act, 1878. 

(3) The water or cana] advantage rate sometimes 
levied in the Punjab. 


The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have dis- 
cussed the merits of the several systems in vogue in India, 
and opined that the consolidated charge is not appropriate 
as the principles which apply to the determination of 
assessment on dry land for which Government incur no 
expense of any sort cannot be applied to the determination 
of assessment on wet lands to which water is supplied at 
the cost of general tax-payer and also as return from dry 
lands is precarious. The Committee have also opined 
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that while the system of granting remission of assessment 
on lands which are not cultivated may be necessary, 
temporarily in areas under development, to encourage 
cultivation, in such of the developed areas where the full 
amount of water required can be guaranteed, no such 
concession should be shown, They have approved the 
application of the theory that land as the chief element 
of production is ultimately the property of the community, 
and that it is the duty of the particular person to whom 
it is assigned to use it as a means of production, in so far 
as they may be charged the revenue due whenever culti- 
vation is possible, whether they choose to grow a crop or 
not. While approving of the levy of consolidated 
assessment in Sind, where there will be practically no 
yield without the application of water, the Committee 
consider that the principles, such as long terms of Settle- 
ment and limitation of increases applicable to settlements 
of land revenue, cannot. be logically applied to such 
assessments, which are predominantly of the nature of 
charges for services rendered. The Committee have also 
disapproved of the differential water rate system prevail 
ing in Madras, under which the water rate applicable to 
any land will be the difference between the assessment 
on the same taram of wet land and the dry assessment. 
They observe that apart from disregarding the fact that 
the wet taram may be for soil of one class and the dr 
taram for soil of quite a different class, and the different 
reactions of various soils, to,irrigation, the system is also 
difficult of application. After mentioning that under 
agreement rates, a higher rate is generally charged for 
occasional supplies than to supplies made to persons who 
agree to pay for water for a term of years whether they 
require it or not, the Committee have opined that the 
guaranteed irrigation should be extended as far as possible 
to minimise work and opportunities for harassment and 
corruption. Discussing the owner’s rates, the committee 
observe that the Madras system of levying a lumpsum 
for inclusion in the guaranteed area is an isolated one 
and that the owner’s rate is generally an annual charge. 

4. Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee’s views re. 
principles to be adopted in levying charges for irrigation.— 
After reviewing the various systems in force in India the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee laid down the 
following principles of general application for the future : 

(1) Wherever possible the charge for water should 

be separated from the charge for the land. 
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(2) The minimum charge, except in the case of 
protective works or where a special concession is given to 
a particular area or class of cultivators, should be the 
cost of supplying the water, that is to say, the cost of 
maintenance of the irrigation work plus interest on the 
capital cost. 

(3) The maximum should be a figure so fixed as 
to take for the Government the whole of the increase in 
the return from the land except such portion as will be 
just sufficient to induce the cultivator to take the water. 

(4) The normal should be a moderate share of the 
value of the water to the cultivator. 

(5) This value should vary with prices, with the 
demand for the water, with the reliability of the source 
of supply and with the quality of the water in so far as, 
for instance, it carries silt, but should not bear any 
relation to the cost of the supply, once the figure of the 
cost is covered, 

(6) The rate should be fixed per acre or for other 
unit of area and should take account of the value as so 
determined and of the quantity used as estimated: with 
reference to a schedule of proportional requirements of 
different crops in the locality. 

(7) The rates should be as few as possible and they 
should be examined with a view to increase or decrease, 
periodically, not less than once in ten years. 

(8) Where the demand is not constant, and the 
ryots agree to pay for water. whether they require it or 
not, a reduced payment for a term of years may be 
accepted, 

(9) Where a guarantee of supply is newly given, it 
is legitimate to take a reasonable share of the addition 
made to the capital or annual value of the land by such 
guarantee. 

(10) The rates under protective works should be 
examined periodically with the rest, unless there are 
special reasons for subsidising the cultivators under these 
works at the expense of the general tax-payer. 


5. Treatment of arrigated lands in Mysore.—The 
following extract from Sri N. 8. Subba Rao’s “‘ Report on 
Taxation in Mysore’ gives a brief but comprehensive 
account of the system in force in Mysore for the levy of 
charges for water :— 


Water rates include ‘“ all the charges of various kinds 
that are made for water for the purposes of irrigation. ”’ 
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The Mysore Land Revenue Code amplifies this definition 
by indicating the sources of supply of water. Section 53 
of the Land Revenue Code authorises the levy of rates 
‘for the use, by landholders and other persons, of water 
the rightiof which vests in Government, or which has 
been made available in consequence of the construction, 
improvement or repair of any irrigation or other work by 
Government or by a private person acting under the 
written authority of Government.” That is to say, these 
rates can be levied by Government for the supply of 
water from irrigation works newly constructed or 
improved or repaired by the Government or by persons 
authorised to do so, as well as for the use of water which 
belongs to the Government though the Government itself 
has done nothing to provide the supply, e.g., water from 
jungle streams. 

x x x x 

There are areas in Mysore in. which nothing can be 
grown without irrigation. The configuration of the 
country makes necessary the construction of head works 
and distributaries. There are parts of the country where 
there are no rivers and consequently reliance has to be 
placed on reservoirs. These conditions not only make 
the provision of irrigation works necessary but, along with 
other conditions such as variations in tenures and variet- 
ies of crops grown, affect both the cost of providing the 
supply of water and its value to the farmer. 

In the State, the proportion of irrigated area to non- 
irrigated area is roughly 1 to 5, and as regards the 
irrigated area, the water supply is obtained from channels, 
tanks, wells and other sources. 

The State has been from very early times abundantly 
provided with tanks, and there is also a fairly extensive 
system of canals specially in the Mysore District. The 
problem of irrigation till about half a century ago con- 
sisted mainly in the maintenance and repair of the 
already constructed tanks and canals. Soon after the 
Rendition, the Government undertook several large 
irrigation projects and this has also been continued in 
subsequent years, of which the Vani Vilas Sagar Works 
and the Krishnarajasagar Works are the latest examples. 

Therefore the problems associated with supply of 
water came to prominence only when the Government 
undertook the construction or extension of irrigation 
works and the earliest order that lays down the principles 
which should regulate the levy of charges for the supply 
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of water from irrigation works is that of Ist October 1888. 
Subsequent orders of some importance are dated November 
1894, July 1902 and the most important, viz., those 
relating to supply of water from the Krishnarajasagar 
Works are of more recent date viz., 1913 onwardsil:. 

The charges made for the supply of water are of two 
kinds. In the first place there is the contribution taken 
from the owner, in return for the improvement in the 
value of the land by the supply, or assurance of supply, 
where formerly the supply was fitful, of water for wet 
cultivation. In the second place, there is the charge made 
on account of the increased or improved output from the 
land rendered possible by the supply of water. The 
several Government Orders which lay down the amount 
of contribution and the annual rates to be levied in the 
case of the land brought under irrigation do not discuss 
at any length the principles that should regulate the 
imposition of either contribution or the annual rate, 
though generally there is a reference to the improvement 
in the value of the lands or the increase in the output. 
The Government Order dated Ist October 1888 lays 
down the principle on which contribution is to be levied 
in future from the landholder benefited by such irrigation 
works. The order states ‘‘ that) when Government under- 
take a large irrigation work which adds great value to the 
holdings below it has aright to participate in some 
moderate degree in the additional value that is imparted. 
It is sometimes contended that the wet assessment 
imposed is a sufficient return for the capital which 
Government spends on a new work. This is not the 
Case.....,.. The increase of value is quite irrespective of the 
enhanced assessment but is due partly to the construction 
of the irrigation work, and partly to the position of the 
land itself.’’ The order proceeds to lay down specific 
rules for the imposition of a contribution and they are 
as follows : — 

‘‘First,—When a proposal for any such work as afore- 
said has been made and is under investigation or con- 
sideration, no darkhast shall be accepted for any 
Government unoccupied dry land likely to be converted 
into wet by such work. All such unoccupied dry lands 
should be reserved for sale by public auction after the 
completion of the work Whenever an Executive Engi- 
neer has orders to investigate the project for work of 
this kind he should forthwith give notice of the fact to the 
Deputy Commissioner or Deputy Commissioners concerned. 
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Secondly.—No contribution in a lumpsum shall be 
levied in respect of such work from the holders of inam 
or Government occupied lands likely to be benefited by 
the same, but they should be called upon to execute 
mutchalikas binding themselves to pay to Government on 
the completion of the work, a specified contribution per 
acre of occupied dry land which may be converted into 
wet, without in any way affecting the liability of the 
land, if Government, to pay a wet rate of assessment and, 
if inam, the prescribed water rate. 

Thirdly.—The contribution per acre as per the fore- 
going rule shall, according to the circumstances of the 
raiyats concerned, vary from a third to a fifth of the 
difference between the local market values of an acre of 
dry land and of an acre of wet land. The character and 
permanence of the irrigation supplied, the quality of soil, 
the agricultural labour available, will all be taken into 
account in fixing the market values as above. 

Fourthly.—A_ report of the fact that mutchalikas 
under these rules have been taken should always accom- 
pany the estimate for the work submitted for the sanction 
of Government. 

Fifthly.—In special cases in which the Deputy 
Commissioner may be of opinion that these rules should 
not be applied, or that the rate above prescribed should 
not be reduced or increased, or that no contribution 
whatever, or only a contribution in a lumpsum from the 
entire body of land-holders should be levied, a statement 
by the Deputy Commissioner of his opinion with reasons 
therefor should accompany the estimate submitted for 
sanction. 

Sizthly.— Where holders of not less than five-sixths 
of the occupied area execute mutchalikas under these 
rules and the holders of the remaining area refuse to do 
so, the matter should be reported in the statement 
accompanying the estimate for the orders of Government 
and the Government will then decide whether the work 
should be abandoned by reason of such refusal or whether 
the refusing land-holders should be compelled to pay 
their due share of contribution either in one lump or by 
means of a temporary addition to the wet assessment for 
a specified number of years (say 7 or 8 annual payments 
of a sixth of the contribution fixed).”’ 

In subsequent orders, these rules and the principle 
that underlies them have been reiterated, and whenever 
canal irrigation has been extended, as has happened in a 
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large measure under the Krishnarajasagara Works, a 
contribution has been levied which has represented a part 
of the increased value of the land. The specific amount 
fixed has however been empirical and not the result of 
any detailed calculation. 

When once a contribution is fixed, the practice is to 
distribute it over a number of years and collect the 
annual instalment along with land revenue. The period 
has varied and has been sometimes as long as 11 years. 


The annual rate for the supply of water is stated in 
Section 133 of the Revenue Manual to be ‘‘a portion of 
the land assessment, though not always consolidated in 
it, on grounds of convenience.’’ The procedure relating 
to its levy is to be as follows :— 


‘* Whenever canal irrigation work is extended or an 
old irrigation work has been restored or repaired, the 
Survey Department with which vests the right of fixing 
the water rate determines the additional annual sum, the 
occupier of the land benefiting from the irrigation can be 
called upon to pay. Inthe case of dry land converted 
into wet by the use of Government water the rate has to 
be fixed at the difference between the assessment on that 
class of land and that on wet land or similar quality in a 
neighbouring Government village. The rate for improved 
supply of water or for fresh hot weather supply is also 
fixed by the same department on similar considerations.”’ 


It should be noticed, however, that whether in the 
case of contribution or in the case of annual rates, no 
definite method is followed, based on accurate measure- 
ment in fixing the amounts to be obtained. One thing 
that can be said definitely is, while some note is taken of 
the value of water to the farmer, there is no indication 
that any attempt is made to relate either the contribution 
or the annual rate to the capital expenditure and the 
interest on it. This is probably due to the fact that it is 
only in very recent years that irrigation works have been 
constructed out of borrowed funds. The practice hitherto 
has been to devote sums from the annual revenue or from 
savings for the purpose, so that no correlation has been 
established between water rates and cost of supply. 

The water rate is collected along with land revenue 
till the time of resettlement, when it is merged in the 
new rate of land revenue that comes to be fixed for the 
land, so that the maximum period for which the water 
rate is kept apart from land revenue is less than 30 years, 
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As a matter of fact the Government in at least one case 
have reserved to themselves the right of altering the 
water rate after the lapse of a shorter period. The 
Government Order, dated 27th September 1913, regarding 
lands brought under wet cultivation under the Krishna- 
rajasagara Works, remarks that ‘‘as it may take some 
years before wet cultivation is established and the exact 
value of water rate can be gauged in the locality, Govern- 
ment considered it desirable that that water rate which 
now fixed should not be permanent and they are accord- 
ingly pleased to direct that the rates to be fixed for 
Government as well as the inam lands be temporary for 
a period of six years, at the end of which period they 
will be liable to revision at the discretion of Govern- 
ment.”’ 


6. Application of the Recommendations of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee to Mysore.—Sri N. S. Subba 
Rao has stated as follows: 


“In two respects the practice in Mysore already 
conforms to the above recommendations. There is 
already a system in vogue of raising a contribution from 
the owner for the addition made to the capital value and 
the tendency also has been to fix the water rate only for 
a period, One reason why the question of period has not 
been till recent years given prominence is the fact that 
entirely new irrigation works have been a feature only of 
recent times, the earlier occasion for levying a water rate 
being merely an improvement in the existing works, by 
extension or repairs. 


‘The basis on which the rate is determined is similar 
to that recommended by the Committee, but there seems 
to be no clear cut recognition of the several elements that 
go to determine the increase in value, and no attempt 
seems to have been made to work out a formula, or define 
rules, for realising the principles which seems to be more 
or less present in the minds of the officers who determine 
the rate. 

“The most striking defect that calls for reform is the 
merging of the water rate in the land assessment, and the 
system is the same as that which prevails in the Madras 
Presidency which the Committee condemn as unsound in 
theory and defective in practice. They are of opinion 
that ‘the Governments would be well advised to 
standardise the return from the land at or near this 
comparatively low rate (a quarter of the net yield). But 
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the considerations that apply to the standardisation of 
the taxation of real property do not apply to the 
PAYMENT for SERVICE RENDERED, which forms a 
large element of the charge for water. If it is agreed 
that one consideration at least in determining the pay- 
ment for such a charge is the value of such service, in 
other words, that one of the important factors to be taken 
into consideration is the price at which the crop can be 
sold, then it is clear that, under the conditions under 
which the land revenue is collected at present, the 
consolidation with it of the charge for water is no longer 
appropriate.’’? So far as our State is concerned, the first 
thing to be done is to separate land revenue from water 
charges in the case of all recent extensions of irrigation. 
The next thing to be considered is whether such a separa- 
tion is possible in the case of all works, so that the charges 
for water may be worked on the principles enunciated 
above. There seems to be much difficulty in doing so. 
The Committee themselves remark, ‘‘It is obviously out 
of the question to make a change during the currency of a 
settlement ’’ which is specially applicable to Mysore 
where a re-settlement has been just completed. The 
Committee proceed to say also that ‘there may bea 
difficulty in ever doing so. in the case of old works,” 
evidently in view of the creations of vested rights. This 
is equally true of Mysore, and it is very doubtful if any 
useful purpose would be served by attempting a separa- 
tion of receipts on the lines, suggested. On the other 
hand, there is obvious unfairness if commercial rates are 
charged for supplies of water from new works or new 
supplies from old works while others are left off with old 
rates. The dilemma is a hard one to resolve and can only 
be successfully attacked with the spread of vorrect ideas 
about the nature of water charges, Equity and the rights 
of the general tax-payer demand that water rates should 
be separated from land revenue and levied on an 
economic bhasis.’’ 

7. Opinion of officials and non-officials from Mysore 
who have recently studied the irrigation system outside the 
State.—The opinion of the public on the question of 
water rates, as indicated in the replies to the question- 
naire has already been referred to in Chapter V. We 
now propose to give in brief, the views of some of the 
officers of the Mysore Government and some non-officials 
who have had opportunity to visit Bombay and Northern 
India and to study the system prevailing there, 
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Sri N.S. Govinda Rao, Assistant Director, Hydraulic 
Research Station, Krishnarajasagara, who has toured in 
the Punjab and U.P. has sent the following note on the 
question of assessment of land revenue in new irrigation 
project areas :— 


“Tt is well known that the direct returns of 
revenue from lands on the capital invested on irrigation 
projects have not been up to expectations. One of the 
principal causes is due to the present method of assess- 
ment which has the following defects: 


(i) There is no incentive for the ryot to minimise 
the use of water as assessment is based on an acreage 
basis. Ifa ryot minimises the use of water and irrigates 
a greater area by the same quantity he is taxed by having 
to pay more assessment. 

(ii) Irrespective of the amount he realises from his 
crop, he has to pay the same tax. It has no relation with 
the current rates. 


(iii) The tax is the same whether he grows a staple 
crop like paddy for food production, a commercial crop 
like sugarcane for an agricultural industry, a raw 
material like cotton, jute for manufacture of finished 

oods, or for luxury products like poppy for opium, 
indigo for dyes, tobacco for cigarettes, etc. 

(iv) No distinction in taxes is made between crops 
which require different qualities of water like rice, 
irrigated ragi, onions and potatoes, etc. 


(v) No premium is levied for supply of water to 
crops in summer when water supply is necessarily scarce. 
A crop like sugarcane which requires perennial supply 
requires to be taxed more than paddy which requires 
water only during monsoons. 

(vi) In Mysore, the officers who fix the demand for 
land revenue are also the officers to collect. In Northern 
India, the practice is, the authorities who fix the assess- 
ment are different from those that collect. This results 
in greater efficiency and avoids the tendency on the part 
of the collectors to put up minimum demand lists to show 
high percentage of collections. Slackness in the recovery 
of fines for unlawful encroachment of Government lands, 
etc., is also avoided. 

The Irrigation Engineers who control the water 
supplies to the lands are also charged with the responsi- 
bility of fixing up revenues for lands. 


L,B.S. 11 
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A more scientific method of assessment suited to the 
present cultural and economic conditions of the ryots has 
to be evolved. This may be in the form of an assessment 
comprising of the following :— 


(a) A land rent which should be a small amount 
levied uniformly on all the lands under a project, to 
emphasise the ultimate ownership of the Government on 
the lands. Everybody who wants to enjoy the prestige 
of the ownership of a part of the country he lives in 
ought to pay this tax which should be only nominal 
in value. 


(b) A crop tax on the value of the crop grown by 
each owner without reference to acreage. This should be 
the primary means of income. It should be graduated, 
the rate increasing with the total value of the crop 
realised by each owner in the State. It should be more 
or less akin to income-tax»To simplify difficulties of 
collection it may be realised talukwar in the ordinary 
course, further collections being made in the case of a few 
who may own lands in different taluks by officers specially 
appointed to prepare lists of such cases and watch their 
collection. 


_ _ (ce) A water rate based on supplies made to lands. 
The object of levying this is not only as a source of 
revenue but also to educate the ryot to economise the use 
of water taken through a Government sluice (pipe). As 
the imposition of any extra rate levied on supplies will 
create considerable discontent and opposition from the 
ryots, it is better to include this rate in the first instance 
in the land rent leviable for all lands using water from 
storage reservoirs or diversion weirs and allow rebate for 
every day’s supply, if the owners from a particular pipe 
sluice refrain from taking. The period of supply should 
end at the 15th December, beginning in the month of 
June. Every extra day of supply taken thereafter may 
be charged for separately. A schedule of water rates to 
be levied for each kind of crop (food, commercial or 
luxury variety) and for seasons (monsoon or summer, or 
perennial) supplied. can be prepared together with a 
schedule of rebates to be allowed.” 


Sri M. N. Lakshman Rao (now Chief Engineer in 
Mysore) and Sri C. Rajagopal (an officer of the Survey 
Department, since retired) were deputed by Government 
in 1944 to study the methods of irrigation and assessment 
systems prevailing in the U.P. and the Punjab. They 
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estimated that the irrigation works in the Punjab are 
yielding a return of 14°6 per cent, the net revenue being 
Rs. 6 crores per annum fora total investment of 41 crores 
(Irrigable area 120 lakhs of acres). In addition there are 
five unproductive works some of them being actually 
worked ata loss. The total investment on such unproduc- 
tive works is Rs. 1°3 crores and the net revenue from 
them Rs, 86,000 per annum, the return being about 0°65 
per cent, The area commanded by these unproductive 
works is 8 lakhs of acres. In U.P. the capital outlay on 
productive works is Rs. 33 crores and they irrigate nearly 
50 lakhs of acres. The net revenue is Rs, 180 lakhs per 
annum giving a return of nearly 6 per cent. There are 
also unproductive works irrigating nearly 4} lakhs of 
acres. The investment on these amount to Rs. 725 lakhs 
and the annual revenue is Rs, 9 lakhs, the return being 
less than 1} per cent. Both in the Punjab and in the 
U.P. the water rate depends on the crop. The following 
extract from the report of these officers deals with the 
levy of water rates :— 

‘« The basic assessment is Rupee one to Rupees two 
for unirrigated land and Rs. 6 to Rs. 13 for irrigated 
area, The determination of the assessment depends 
according to the nature of soil, the nearness of roads, the 
proximity of the market, etc., as in Mysore. It is the 
Civil Department which prepares the account of the basic 
revenue both in the United Provinces and the Punjab for 
all irrigated and unirrigated land, but the irrigation assess- 
ment is a separate levy according to a schedule of rates, 
for which separate statements are appended. The 
accounts are prepared under the supervision and control 
of the Irrigation Department, P.W.D. 

** The irrigation assessment is only optional. TLand- 
holders who use water for irrigation are taxed according 
to the nature of the crop. If no water is used, there is 
no water rate levied. Hence the irrigation assessment is 
merely a fluctuating income, though it forms the bulk of 
the land revenue in these provinces. 

‘* For lands which come under the atchkat of big irriga- 
tion projects there is no system of levying contribution 
from the achkatdars as is in vogue in Mysore. There is 
no permanent right to water created which a levy of 
contribution in Mysore would entail. 

‘‘ There is another tax known as the ‘“‘ water advantage 
rate’’ which is levied from the tenant for the benefit of 
the landlord, 
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‘* The demand statements are prepared separately for 
the two seasons in the year by the Irrigation Departnient 
by employing a separate Revenue staff, These statements 
are sent to the Civil Department for collection. They 
are collected in a lump for the two seasons separately 
whereas in our State, it is the Revenue Department that 
is entirely responsible for the demand and collection. 
The revenue is collected here in four khists commencing 
from February. 

“« The optional system in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab has the effect, or stabilising the prices for land 
whether irrigated or unirrigated, whereas in Mysore there 
is considerable difference in prices for the dry and wet 
which depends entirely on the nature of the soil, source 
of irrigation, proximity of the village to the roads 
availability of labour for cultivation. 

** The value of Jand which was sold at Rs, 12-8-0 per 
acre in the Canal districts of the-Punjab in early years 
has gone so high as Rs. 2,000 at present and even at this 
rate lands are difficult to be obtained. 


‘There have been some instances in the Punjab where 
water is supplied on volumetric assessment to large land- 
holders. The supply is measured as it enters the water 
course from the distributary. The amount paid is more 
than what a land owner would have had to pay under an 
assessment by acreage.”’ 

In 1946, Government deputed some officers of the 
Public Works and Public Health Departments and some 
non-official gentlemen of Mandya District to study the 
irrigation system under the Nira Canal (Bombay). The 
following extracts from the Deputationists’ Report deal 
with the levy of water rates :— 


‘Rate is levied per acre of land irrigated with 
reference to the crops grown, the season of the year during 
which and the period for which water is supplied for 
individual cultivators, and for the sugar companies on 
the volume of water supplied. 

““Tn the cane block, the rate for cane area is Rs, 54 
to Rs. 57 and for the other 2/3 Bhusar crops at Rs. 5 an - 
acre wheat and Jowar, thus, the average rate works out 
to Rs. 21 to Rs. 23 an acre of block. The total rate will 
be Rs. 60. Two seasonal crops at Rs. 10 for pre-seasonal 
watering a rate varying between Rs. 3 and 5 per acre 
is levied. 


x x x x 
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‘** Water rate is fixed according to the quantity of 
water consumed by each crop and naturally the water 
rate for sugarcane is the highest, ranging from Rs. 46 to 
Rs. 60 per acre...... As a further improvement, the 
selling of water to the large agriculturists like the Sugar 
Factories (Walchand Industries) on the volumetric basis 
has been recently introduced. 

x x - x x 

“ The system of recovering a portion of the cost of the 
irrigation project as contributions from the ryots, whose 
lands get irrigated on the acreage basis, is not in vogue in 
Bombay. On the otherhand, the water rates, as already 
explained above, are based on the quantity of water 
supplied to each crop during a season. The system of 
supply is also intermittent being once in 10 days for 
sugarcane or 385 waterings in a season of four to five 
months. Even the depth of water, supplied in each 
watering, is varied according to the requirements of each 
crop, 2 inches for cane and I inch for Jawar. Such a 
system of perfect distribution of water is made possible 
by the construction of measuring devices, such as ‘*V” 
notches, Venturi meters and Gibbs’ modules, etc., at the 
different points along the main canal and the distri- 
butaries. 

Ree x x x 

‘‘Kach cultivator is issued a pass book to grow 
any irrigated crop. Mention is made of the nature of 
crop, extent of the periods of watering in the pass books. 
On the previous day of the watering the ‘: Potkari”’ 
issues the permit to draw water, and watering is done by 
the “ Tail end” first. Any violation on the part of the 
ryot is severely dealt with by the Engineering Depart- 
ment itself by applying ‘‘ Panchanama”’. For the cane 
crop, watering is done once in 10 days and for the 
seasonal crops watering is.done once in 20 days. The 
installation of Gibbs’ Modules at the head of each distri- 
butory controls and regulates the flow of water to the 
lands below the distributary. 

‘“* The crop and land assessment is done by the Irriga- 
tion Department. At the end of each season, a special 
field staff is engaged to measure the cropped area and 
assess the yield. The crop register is maintained by the 
Irrigation Department and a demand statement is forward- 
ed to the Revenue Department who do the collection. 
In view of the above, the Irrigation Department has a 
greater hold on the ryots.” 
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8. Recommendations.—As pointed out by Sri N. 8. 
Subba Rao, the Government of Mysore have been adopting 
from a long time a system of levy of contribution from 
the owners of lands commanded by irrigation works, and 
the water rate under newly constructed irrigation works 
is also subject to periodical revision, the period being less 
than that fixed for settlements of land revenue, In these 
respects Mysore had anticipated the proposals of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. We have examined 
the question of separating the water rate from the land 
assessment during the next revision settlements and we 
feel that it would be neither practicable nor advantageous 
to separate water rate from the dry assessment in respect 
of old wet and garden lands where the two have been 
merged. Whatever may. be the theoretical objections to 
such merging, we feel that it has certain practical advan- 
tages in that, the application of the principles of land 
revenue settlement ensures that lands situated close to 
the sluice and therefore getting a more assured supply of 
water than tail end lands, are assessed at higher rates 
and also that the quality of the soil and its suitability — 
for raising irrigated crops are taken into consideration 
while fixing the consolidated assessment. Our experience 
of the separate levy of water rate has been that there is no 
concession in the case of tail end lands and that the 
quality of the soil is not at all considered while demand- 
ing water rate, rich soil suitable for irrigation, poor soil, 
and soil absolutely unfit for irrigation all being charged 
at the same rate. We are therefore in favour of continuing 
the system of having consolidated wet or garden assess- 
ment and its extension to new irrigation works also, as 
soon as irrigation under them has fully developed and 
fairly settled. Even during the initial.stages, when water 
rate-has to be levied separately, the rate should be lower 
for tail end lands and lands having poor soil. We regret 
we are not able to make any specific recommendations to 
ensure adequate return on the capital outlay on irrigation 
works, We are not an expert body nor had we the time 
-and material necessary to determine the causes of the 
present inadequate return, which is necessary to consider 
the question of securing adequate return. We were able 
to get some particulars regarding the actual return from 
certain irrigation works and we find that, in most of the 
cases, the return expected at the time of sanctioning the 
project has not been realized and that there is practically 
no instance in which the return is adequate even to meet 
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the interest charges on the capital cost. We also find 
that the cost of all works, other than the Krishnaraja- 
sagar and Visveswarayya Canal Works. had been met out 
of the current revenues, We are of opinion that, in 
future, irrigation works should be classified into two 
categories viz., ‘Protective’? and _ ‘‘ Productive”’. 
Protective works should be undertaken having regard to 
the general benefit the country would derive and not the 
return. The general revenues of the State should not be 
utilized and the interests of the general taxpayer sacri- 
ficed to finance any project which cannot be classed as a 
‘* Protective’? work unless it is clear that such works will 
really pay when completed. 

9. Maintenance of tanks—While on this subject 
we would like to make a few suggestions regarding the. 
maintenance of tanks. There are 2,665 major tanks and 
20,268 minor tanks in the State. While we are in general 
agreement with the principle that the ryots should consi- 
der it one of their primary duties to look after the tanks, 
we feel that big tanks serving several villages cannot be 
properly looked after by the villagers themselves. We 
find that the acreage cess to be paid for the maintenance 
works of such tanks being taken over by the P.W.D. will 
be very heavy, being about Rs. 3 per acre. We are 
therefore of opinion that instead of levying acreage cess 
every year, the P.W.D. should carry out the maintenance 
of big tanks as and when necessary, and recover the cost 
from the ryots in easy instalments as at present. Hach 
tank should get maintenance work done once at least in 
five years. We would suggest all tanks having an achkat 
of 100 acres or more being looked after by the P.W.D. 
tanks with an achkat of less than 100 acres being 
entrusted to the Village Panchayets concerned. 

10. Inspection of tanks and speedy execution of wri- 
gation works.—Before concluding this chapter, we would 
like to make a few observations regarding another matter 
specially connected with irrigation, namely, the periodical 
inspection of tanks and the execution of repair and 
restoration works of tanks. We feel that the officers of 
the Revenue and P.W.D. are not systematically inspecting 
the tanks. If the periodical inspections had been 
conducted systematically and with a view to seeing that 
the tanks are maintained in an efficient condition, the 
present deplorable state of affairs could not have come to 
pass. We also find that there is delay in the execution 
of works relating to the repair and restoration of tanks. 
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We do not know the exact reasons for such delays, but 
we would like to stress that unless such works are 
executed promptly, the food production schemes of the 
State will suffer considerably. Some of us felt that the 
old system of minor irrigation works being in charge of 
the Deputy Commissioner concerned, assisted by an 
officer of the P.W.D., was worth reviving. But we feel 
that before making such a proposal, the new scheme of 
decentralisation in the P.W.D. which has resulted in 
there being an Assistant Engineer in almost every taluk 
may be given a fair trial, and if the position does not 
improve, drastic action will have to be taken. We would 
like Government to bring home to all the officers concerned 
their responsibility in seeing that tanks are maintained 
in an efficient condition and the restoration and mainte- 
nance works are executed promptly. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Crsszs. 


In this Chapter we propose to discuss the seventh 
term of reference which runs as follows :— 


“To examine the desirability of abolishing or 
modifing the levy of various cesses on land revenue’. 


2. Cesses Levied in Mysore.—The several cesses on 
land revenue are levied under Section 114 of the Mysore 
Land Revenue Code, under which Government have 
powers to impose a cess under the provisions of any law 
for the time being in force for purposes of local improve- 
ments such as (a) construction, maintenance and 
improvement of schools; (b) village and district roads, 
bridges, tanks, wells, etc.; (¢) accommodation for travel- 
lers; and (d) for similar purposes. The cesses generally 
levied are the local cess, the education cess and the 
railway cess or a special cess. The local cess is levied at 
the rate of one anna per rupee on ryotwari assessment 
and also certain other items included under land revenue. 
It is also levied on other items of revenue such as Excise, 
Forest, etc. Seventy-six per cent of the proceeds from 
local cess in any district is credited to the funds of the 
concerned District Board and the balance of 24 per cent 
is utilized for education... The proceeds from the levy of 
education cess at six pies in the rupee are credited to the 
Elementary Education Funds of the concerned district. 
The proceeds from the additional education cess at three 
pies in the rupee, levied from 1941 on all items of land 
revenue and land revenue miscellaneous other than 
ryotwari assessment, are also credited to the Elementary 
Education Funds. Railway cess was being levied by 
some of the District Boards with a view to building up 
funds for taking up railway construction, but this has 
since been replaced by a special cess in most of the 
districts. Some District Boards are also levying special 
cesses to finance bridge works. A list of the several cesses 
levied in each district will be found in Appendix X. 

Irrigation cess is levied only on irrigated lands at 
one anna in the rupee but itis nota distinct levy ‘in 
many of the Taluks, having been merged in the wet or 
garden assessment during the Original Settlement or 
Revision Settlement. In such cases 1/17th of the survey 
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valuation is being credited to the Irrigation Cess Fund 
every year. The realizations from irrigation cess on the 
wet lands under tanks and channels are to be primarily 
used for the repair or improvement of the tank and 
channel irrigating the lands upon which it is levied and 
secondarily for the general repair or improvement of the 
tank series or works to which a tank or channel may 
belong. In Malnad taluks where few irrigation works 
exist requiring such repair or improvement but where 
roads are urgently needed and are very costly in their 
construction, the proceeds of the cess, after the require- 
ments of the irrigation works have been duly provided 
for, may be applied to construction of roads also, Only 
the repairs of masonry works of such tanks as have been 
brought up to the standard and made over to the ryots 
for upkeep are financed from the Irrigation Cess Funds. 


3. Levy of Cesses in_other parts of India.—Cesses 
are levied on land revenue in all parts of India and the 
proceeds utilized for local purposes: The following are 
a few examples :— 


(a) Bombay.—A cess at three annas on every rupee 
of ordinary land revenue is levied under the Bombay 
Local Boards Act and utilised by local boards for 
purposes such as provision and. maintenance of roads, 
dispensaries, schools, etc. 

(b) Assam.—Locat Rate is levied under the Local 
Rates Regulation, 1879. 

(c) Coorg.—Local fund cess is levied at three 
annas in the rupee. 

(d) Madras.—In Madras a land cess at the rate of 
two annas per rupee is levied and an education cess, 
whose rate varies from 10 pies to 37 pies is also levied. 
The education cess is credited to District Boards, while 
one-fourth of the land cess is given to the Panchayats in 
Panchayat areas and the balance credited to the District 
Boards. 

(e) U.P.-—Local rates are levied under the District 
Board Act. 


4, Committee's views on the Levy of Cesses.—Cesses 
are supposed to be levied for utilization for purposes of 
local improvement such as education, local roads, etc. 
Agriculturists as well as non-agriculturists enjoy the 
benefits of these improvements and we consider it inequi- 
table that only agriculturists should have to pay cess on 
land revenue to provide finances for these purposes. 
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Also, the benefits accruing from the levy of such cesses 
are not uniformly distributed and we consider that there 
is absolutely no justification to levy a cess all over a 
district to raise funds for constructing a bridge which 
may be useful to a Taluk or two, The method of raising 
funds for local improvement has to be modified so as to 
secure that those who benefit from such schemes pay 
proportionately to the benefit derived. We are therefore 
of the view that the levy of various cesses on land 
revenue should be abolished and a Social Service Cess 
levied on all persons benefitting from the activities of 
local boards, to raise funds for the development activities 
such as education, communications, medical relief, etc., 
undertaken by such boards. While we are fully agreed 
that the District Boards are doing a good deal of useful 
work which should not be curtailed but expanded, we 
consider that the present method of finding finances for 
such work is not just, as only the agriculturists are made 
to pay for amenities enjoyed by all. 

A similar objection applies to the levy of irrigation 
cess also, as at present levied. Though it is stated that 
the receipts from lands under a particular project or 
irrigation work are primarily intended for repairs and 
improvements to such work, in. practice no separate 
accounts are maintained for each work, the district being 
the unit for accounts. The result is that the irrigation 
cess realized from al] irrigated lands in a district is 
utilized for the repairs of a few works here and there 
and it is not uncommon to find the same tanks or 
channels being given grants year after year. Also, tanks 
are a valuable asset of the community as a whole and the 
community should be responsible for its repairs and 
upkeep. It is unfair to levy acess on the holders of 
irrigated lands only to raise funds for such repairs, We 
are therefore of the view that the levy of irrigation cess 
should also be discontinued. The cost of repairs of all 
tanks may be met out of general revenues and, if this is 
not practicable, the cost of repairs of any work may be 
recovered from the persons benefitting from it in the same 
manner as maintenance charges. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


AGENCY FOR COLLECTION OF LAND REVENUE. 


1, In this Chapter we propose to examine if the 
existing system for collection of land revenue is satisfac- 
tory and whether it can be improved. While considering 
the village staff we will also examine the system of remu- 
neration of minor village servants such as the Thoti, 
Thalari and Nirganti. 


The staff employed for collection of land revenue 
can be divided into two categories, viz., the village staff 
such as the Patel, Shanbhog, Thoti and the Revenue 
Inspector and the Supervisory staff like the Amildar, 
Sub-Division Officer, Deputy Commissioner, etc. We 
propose to restrict ourselves to an examination of the 
former, viz., the village staff as it is these persons who 
mostly come into contact~with the ryots during the 
process of collection of land revenue and the accounts 
maintained by them and the reports furnished by them 
form the basis for most of the proceedings affecting the 
ryots. The Revenue Inspector isa full time Government 
servant governed by the Government Servants’ Conduct 
Rules. In the case of Patel, Shanbhogue, Thoti, Thalari 
and Nirganti, however, the principle of hereditary succes- 
sion has been recognized. These five are the survivals of 
the old Barabaluti system and a brief account of this 
system is given in the next paragraph. 


2. Historical background of the Barabaluthi system.— 
¥rom time immemorial the village has been the unit for 
administrative purposes in India and each village was a 
self-contained community. Each village had a corpora- 
tion of twelve office holders and the village officers are 
the survivals of this ancient Barabaluthi system. This 
Barabaluthi asthe Village Corporation was called has 
been described as follows by Wilks :— 


‘Every Indian village is, and appears always to 
have been, in fact, a separate community or republic ; 
the gauda or patel is the judge and magistrate; the 
karan or shanbhog is the registrar; the talara or sthali- 
war, and the thoti, are severally the watchmen of the 
village and of the crops; the nirganti distributes the 
water of the streams of reservoirs in just proportion to 
the several fields; the jotishya, joisa or astrologer 
performs the essential service of announcing the seasons 
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of seed time and harvest and the imaginary benefit of 
unfolding the lucky or unlucky days and hours for all 
‘the operations of farming; the smith, and carpenter, 
frame the rude instruments of husbandry, and the ruder 
dwelling of the farmer; the potter fabricates the only 
utensils of the village: the washerman keeps clean the 
few garments which are spun and sometimes woven in 
the family of the farmer or purchased at the nearest 
market; the barber contributes to the cleanliness and 
assists in the toilet of the villagers; the goldsmith, 
marking the approach of luxury. manufactures the 
simple ornaments with which they delight to bedeck 
their wives and their daughters; and these Twelve 
Officers, styled the Barabaluti or Ayangadi, as requisite 
members of the community, receive the compensation of 
their labour, either in allotments of land from the corpo- 
rate stock, or in fees consisting of fixed proportions of the 
crops of every farmer in the'village’’. 


The following extract from the Mysore Gazetteer by 
Rice deals with the Barabaluthi system under the Vijaya- 
nagaram Kings :— 

‘‘The following offices were hereditary and esta- 
blished in all towns and villages, under the general name 
of Ayagar in Canarese and Barabaluti in Hindustani :— 


(1) Shanbhog-~Accountant. 
2) Gauda—Headman, 

3) Kammara-—-Tronsmith. 

4) Badagi—Carpenter. 

5) Agasa— Washerman. 

6) Panchangi —- Calendar. 

7) Nayinda---Barber. 

8) Madiga--Shoe-maker. 

9) Akasale— Goldsmith. 

0) Talari—Watchman of the Village. 
1) Nirganti -Watchman of the Tanks. 
12) Kumbara—Pot maker. 


“The Ayagar depended on the financial or revenue 
branch. The ryots gave them a share, called nijayam 
and ardhayam, of the crop produced in their village; 
these were for each kapila, bed, kandi or putti, varying 
according to regulations established anciently in different 
paraganas. The nijayam above the Ghats was 4 seers 
or measure of grain, and the ardhayam 2. Manyams or 
privileged lands were also allowed to the Ayagar, for 
which they regularly paid the jodi, a small tax from 
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which none of these official hereditary estates were 
exempt except the Panchangi. 

‘To the Shanbhog, as accountant of the village, 
the ryots paid the fullayam. If he had a share of any 
charity lands from the mhabitants or from the Sarkar 
he paid the jodi to Government ; to him and to the head 
gauda the inferior classes rendered their rents or shares 
of the revenue. 

“The duty of the gauda was to see that the 
farmers cultivated the land for the kandayam or rent 
agreed on inthe jamabandi or annual settlement; to 
collect the revenue composed of the different branches, 
duties, etc., and to pay it to the proprietors of the 
districts according to the khist or agreement; to adjust 
all accounts relating to these at the end of the year ; and 
then to settle the rent of the ensuing year according to 
the estimate made by the Amildar by order of the 
Government. But in adjusting these concerns it frequ- 
ently happened that, the ryots having no access to the 
people in the higher offices, parcels of lands were un 
accounted for, and their produce clandestinely secreted 
by the gaudas and shanbhogs, which they collusively 
divided among themselves, 

‘‘The Kammar or Tronsmith, and Badagi or 
Carpenter, had to supply the ryots with ploughs and 
other implements of husbandry without taking any price 
for the same. If a ryot wanted to build a house, he 
must then pay some consideration to these officers; but 
they paid nothing for the public duty, such as ploughs, 
buckets, etc., for which the hore-hullu and mura-batta 
were assigned. 

“The Agasa or Washerman, and Nayinda or 
Barber, must wash and shave gratis for all the ryots of a 
village; the latter also dressed wounds and performed 
other surgical operations; for this they received hore- 
hullu and mura-batta. When the washerman delivered 
the clothes after washing, he received provision sufficient 
for one day. ‘The washerman paid annually some money 
to the Sarkar for rent of the drying ground, 

«The duties of the Panchangi (always a Brahman) 
were to mark the proper times for sowing the great and 
small grains in their right season; also to declare from 
the calendar the fortunate time for commencing any new 
undertaking, This Brahman also officiated as priest to 
perform the ceremonies of funerals and marriages ‘accord- 
ing to the laws, He must daily attend the headman of 
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the village and from his calendar read off the day of the 
week, month and year, the predominent signs and cons- 
tellations, etc. For these duties he collected the hore- 
hullu and mura-batta. 

‘The Madiga or Chuckler, furnished shoes, ropes, 
leather buckets and other little necessaries for cultiva- 
tion, for which he was entitled to the ayam, hore-hullu 
and mura-batta. 

“The duty of the Aksale or Goldsmith was to 
measure the songuru or half-share of the crop which the 
ryots paid to the Sarkar, and toshroff the money collect 
ted in the village in payment of the revenue. For any 
other work done by him he might take payment, but for 
these the hore-hullu and mura-batta were his perquisites. 

“The Talari was the police officer or kotwal of 
the inferior villages. Besides the Nijayam and ardhayam, 
and the manyams allowed for their maintenance to 
encourage them to a due performance of their duties, the 
ryots privately bribed them with ragi, vegetable and 
conks (?) in the harvest time, to conciliate their favour 
and protect themselves from certain inconveniences such 
as being forcibly delivered over to travellers to carry 
burdens to the next stage etc. The appropriate duty of 
Talari also was to watch over the safety of the village 
and to be ready to provide forage and conveniences for 
those employed by the Sarkar. He was responsible for 
all things stolen within the enclosure of this village ; 
whatever was lost or stolen on-the highways, or without 
the precincts of the town, was to be recovered or account- 
ed for by the Kavalgars. People of all castes were 
employed in this station, except in Chitaldrug, where 
only the Boyis or Bedars acted in this capacity. 

‘* The Nirganti’s duty was to attend to the tanks 
and to shut up, when necessary, their sluices or tubes 
with the stoppers usually fitted for this purpose; in the 
winter time he must watch carefully on the banks of the 
tanks to preserve the water. It was his appropriate duty 
to divide among the ryots of the village what water was 
requisite for the production of the crop; when the water 
diminished, he rendered account thereof to the managers, 
lest he be suspected of disposing of it clandestinely. For 
these duties he received hore-hullu and mura-batta. 

‘*The Kumbara or Pot-makers were not stationed 
im every village, one or two being generally sufficient for 
a hobli or taraf; he furnished pots for all the ryots of his 
taraf, and was entitled to ayam in an equal proportion as 
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the other Ayagar. For liberty of exposing his wares for 
sale to travellers in the markets, he paid chakrakanike 
to the Sarkar. 


‘The above twelve were the village servants; 
their offices were hereditary going from father to son ; 
and they were authorised to sell or mortgage their office 
when in distress ”’. 


The interior constitution of the villages remained 
unchanged by conquests and unaffected by revolutions. 
This has been described by Munro as follows :— 


‘Every village, with its twelve Ayangadi as they 
are called, isa kind of republic, with the patel at the 
head of it; and India is a mass of such republics. The 
inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to their own patel. 
They give themselves no trouble about the breaking up 
and division of kingdoms; while the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is transferred, 
wherever it goes the internal managements remain un- 
altered; the patel is still the collector and magistrate 
and head farmer. From the age of Manu until this day, 
the settlements have been made either with or through 
the patel ”’. 


The position of the Barabaluthi establishment in the 
19th century has been described as follows :— 


“The Patel or Gauda was the headman of the 
village, and his office was hereditary. He had police 
authority to a certain limited extent; he settled caste 
disputes among the ryots, sometimes with, but generally 
without, the aid of a panchayet, and he was the usual 
channel of communication between the Government and 
the village community. In some villages there were 
government lands assigned to the patels for their support, 
and in others there were none. So also in particular 
districts there were patels of great consideration and 
influence, while in others they could hardly be said to 
rise above the mass of cultivators. The former was 
generally observable in places remote from the seat of 
government or difficult of access from other causes, 


‘The Shanbhog was the Registrar or accountant, 
and in some cases of more villages than one. With 
hardly an exception, they were of the Brahman caste, and 
the office was hereditary, In some places they were in 
the possession of lands rent-free, in others they enjoyed 
them on a jodi or light assessment, and in some few 
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places they had a fixed money allowance. In all instan- 
ces there were certain fixed fees payable to them in 
money or in kind by the ryots, 

“The thotis were the responsile watchmen of the 
village and its crops. They were likewise required to 
act as guides to government officers and travellers of any 
importance, and in the absence of the talari had to per- 
form the duties of that official in addition to their own. 
They were remunerated by lands held free of rent or on 
a light assessment, In all disputes about boundaries of 
of villages or fields, the evidence of the thoti was looked 
to as most essential. 

‘‘The talari was the scout of the village. He traced 
robbers and thieves, watched the movements of suspicious 
strangers, and was, in fact, the police peon to the magis- 
trate patel. He was remunerated by rent-free or jodi 
lands. In certain villages there were no talaris and in 
these cases these duties were performed by the thoti. 

“The nirganti regulated the supply of irrigating 
water to the wet lands of the village, whether belonging to 
the ryots or to the Sarkar, He had to economise the 
supply of water in every possible way, and in the season of 
rains might be said to hold the safety valves of the tanks 
and other reservoirs in hishands. Many a day’s supply of 
water was sometimes lost by the timidity or apathy of an 
inefficient nirganti, and on the other hand, many a valua- 
ble dam was carried away by the rashness or ignorance 
of a presumptuous one. 

‘* The remainder of the Barabaluti, with a few rare 
exceptions, were dependent for their support on the fees 
paid to them by the ryots for the exercise of their crafts, 
and on what they might earn from travellers.”’ 

It will be seen that the Barabaluthi establishment 
was remunerated mainly by ayam (fees in kind) by the 
ryots and was not being paid any remuneration by 
Government though responsible to Government in some 
matters. Many of them were also enjoying Inam lands 
either fully exempt from assessment or subject to jodi or 
light assessment. 

As Survey and Settlement were introduced, the aya 
payments (that is to say the fees realised by patels and 
shanbhogs in the shape of grain paid to them direct by 
the ryots) were abolished and a scale of remuneration was 
fixed in the shape of money payments in the surveyed 
taluks. This cash remuneration is payable by Govern- 
ment and the aya payments from which the ryots were 
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relieved were included in the land assessment payable to 
Government. Thus the Patel and the Shanbhog were 
the first to get their services recognised by Government 
and to be paid for by Government, The importance of 
the Thoti, Thalari and the Nirganti for efficient village 
administration was not overlooked by Government and 
as early as in 1878 rules were issued recognising the 
existing custom of remuneration in kind to these and 
defining the rates of miras and modes of enforcement in 
case of default, The Village Offices Act, (Act IV of 1908), 
gave a statutory recognition to the offices of Patel, Shan- 
bhog, Nirganti, Thoti and Thalari and made provision 
for the disciplinary control of such officers and for decid- 
ing questions of succession and claims for emoluments. 
The Potgi Rules and the Miras Rules now form part of 
the Rules under the Mysore Village Officers Act. 


3. Remuneration of Village Offcers.~The Potgi of 
the Patel is determined under the following rule :— 


‘For the first thousand. rupees of the gross 
revenue of his village, three per cent; for the second 
thousand or any part of it, two per cent; and for the 
balance of the gross revenue beyond two thousand rupees 
one per cent. In the case of Nilidzes where the collections 
do not exceed Rs. 300 he shall, in- addition to the above 
percentages, receive a fixed annual allowance of one 
rupee, when the gross revenue ranges from eleven to 
fifty rupees, of two rupees, when the gross revenue ranges 
from Rs. 51 to Rs. 300; or so much of it, when the 
gross revenue exceeds Rs. 250 as shall be required to make 
the salary up to but not exceed rupees ten per annum.”’ 

The Patel is also entitled to stationery allowance on 
the same scale as the Shanbhog. He may exchange this 
for a special allowance not exceeding Rs. 15 per annum, 
if he is ordinarily called upon to perform heavy miscella- 
neous duties. 


The Shanbhog’s potgi is calculated as follows :— 


‘‘ For the first thousand rupees of the gross revenue 
of the village, or villages forming a Shanbhog’s charge, 
four per cent; for the second thousand, three per cent ; 
for the third thousand, two per ceent; for the fourth 
thousand, one per cent; and for the balance of the gross 
revenue beyond four thousand rupees, one per cent.’’ In 
addition he is entitled to a stationery allowance varying 
from Re. 1 per annum to Rs, 10 per annum, depending 
on the gross revenue of the village. 
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The potgi is revised once in ten years by the Super- 
intendent of Land Records The potgi calculated on the 
above basis was temporarily enhanced by 25% in 1942 
and a further enhancement by 25 per cent was sanctioned 
in 1947, 


The Patels and Shanbhogs are also given additional 
remuneration for the collection of miscellaneous Govern- 
ment dues such as (1) contribution under the K.R.S. 
Channels and other major irrigation projects, (2) Village 
Panchayet taxes, (3) Muzrai gutta where the demand 
exceeds Rs. 100. They are also separately paid for the 
scriptory work under the Record of Rights Scheme and - 
under the Food Procurement Scheme and for acquisition 
of foodgrains. 

The total potgi for revenue work proper amounted to 
about Rs. 10°25 lakhs prior to the enhancement in 1942 
(Patels Rs. 44 lakhs and Shanbhogs 5°75 lakhs). The 
annual expenditure nowon account of potgi is about 
Rs. 16 lakhs, (Patels about 6:75 lakhs and Shanbhogs 
about Rs. 9 lakhs). No figures are readily available 
regarding the remuneration paid for miscellaneous items 
of work, but the amount is not appreciable except for 
food work, which is not a permanent item of work. 

The scale of miras payable to. thoties, thalaries and 
Nirganties is as follows :— 


Thoti :~ Three seers of grain for each acre of culti- 
vated land whether garden, wet or dry ; 

Thalari:—-Three seers of grain for each acre of culti- 
vated land from agriculturists and one 
anna in the rupee of mohatarfa tax if 
they pay mohatarfa and two annas per 
house per annum in other cases from non- 
agriculturists ; 

Nirganti:—Four seers of grain for each acre of wet 
and garden land irrigated from tanks and 
channels. 


As the question of revising the system of payment 
of miras to minor village servants was being urged 
repeatedly in the Legislature, Government appointed 
a Committee in February 1948 to consider this question. 
This committee concluded that conditions in Mysore 
being quite different from those in other parts of 
India it is impossible to introduce the system of cash 
ayment, which would also involve an expenditure of 
nearly Rs. 23 lakhs per annum. They were of the view that 
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the existing system of remuneration prescribed by rules, 
vvz., miras and assignment of land is sufficiently adequate 
and does not fall short of the remuneration which similar 
officials get elsewhere. They suggested that the system 
may be tried for five years with additional safeguards to 
ensure prompt payment of the miras and the position 
reviewed at the end of five years. (Government accepted 
these recommendations in G.O. No, R. 3207-18—L.R. 
179-44-2, dated 24th November 1945. 

4, Village staff in other parts of India.—Notes on 
the system of Village Officers in Bombay and Madras 
received from the respective Governments are enclosed 
(Appendix XI). It will be seen that the hereditary 
system is in force in both the States. Commutation is 
permitted in Bombay and it is stated that a bill has been 
drafted to abolish all service tenures. In Madras no 
action has been or is proposed to be taken to abolish 
hereditary village offices and it, is seen that even in non- 
hereditary areas, the principle of hereditary succession is 
followed, as far as practicable, in making appointments. 

The sub-committee which toured in Travancore- 
Cochin collected information regarding the village 
establishments in that area also. There are no hereditary 
village officers and no Revenue Inspectors. Hach Taluk ~ 
is divided into a number of ‘‘ Pakuthies’’, there being a 
Proverthicar for each ‘Pakuthi’’. The Proverthicar is 
assisted by one or more accountants, depending on the 
volume of work and has.also..got some peons working 
under him. Quilon Taluk, which is 142 sq. miles in 
extent, had 14 Proverthicars, 20 accountants and 31 peons. 

5, Demand for abolition of hereditary village officers 
in Mysore and action taken so far.—The abolition of 
hereditary shanbhogs is being urged in the Legislature 
for more than 20 years, resolutions on this subject having 
been passed by both the Representative Assembly and 
Legislative Council as long back as in 1928. This question 
is being raised in practically every session of the legisla- 
ture. The main grounds urged for the abolition of the 
system of hereditary shanbhogs are that with a low 
remuneration varying from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 150 per 
annum it is impossible to expect really honest and good 
work from them, that they are therefore naturally 
inclined to seek other and more questionable means of 
supplementing their income, that more than two thirds 
of the shanbhogs reside outside their charges and a 
good many are engaged in other avocations getting the 
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duties performed by proxies whose work cannot possibly 
be very satisfactory, that they take undue advantage of 
the illiteracy and ignorance of the ryots, create party 
factions, and are, generally speaking, a menace to the 
peace and prosperity of the villages, and that they do not 
always prepare accurate statement of accounts. 

Those who oppose the abolition of the system of 
hereditary shanbhogs point out that it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the system is altogether bad and 
has no redeeming features whatsoever; that if it were 
really so it would not have survived for centuries ; that 
all the troubles and difficulties of the villagers cannot 
fairly be laid at the door of the shanbhogs, that it is 
not the shanbhoge alone who harasses the villagers, but 
many others such as, for instance, the money lender and 
the petty merchant. These hold that a proper remedy 
for such a state of affairs would therefore be the education 
of the rural population rather than the abolition of the 
hereditary system. They also urge that the abolition of 
the hereditary system, if such abolition is genuinely 
necessary, should apply to all hereditary village offices 
such as those of the Patel, Thalari, etc. They are also of 
the view that the shanbhog being the repository of all 
local knowledge so necessary for carrying on the revenue 
administration, confusion is likely to arise if the shan- 
bhog is suddenly replaced by salaried officials having 
no such local knowledge. 

Government have accepted the principle of abolishing 
all hereditary village offices but have decided to proceed 
slowly in view of the financial commitments involved. 
This will be clear from Government Order No. R. 223- 
37—L.R. 173-34-4, dated 10th July 1935, which is 
reproduced in full below ;—* 

x 8.0. : : 
GOVERNMENT OF HIS HIGHNESS THE 
MAHARAJA OF MYSORE. 
GENERAL AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


G.O. No. BR. 223-87—LR. 173-34-4, dated 10th July 1936, 





Abolition of the System of Hereditary Shanbhogs. 
Passes orders in regard to the --— and the substi- 
tution of a paid agency in its place. 














READ— 
Resolutions passed in the Representative Assembly and the Legis- 
lative Council hold tn October aud December 1928, urging the abolition 
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of the present system of hereditary shanbhogs and the substitution of 
a paid agency in its place. - 

2. Government Order No. R, 5619-22—-L. R, 371-28-30, dated 
14th February 1930, appointing a Committee to examine and report on 
the subject. 

3. Government Order No. BR. 6195-8—--L. R, 371-28-40, dated 
llth May 1931, publishing the renort of the above Conimittee. 

4, Government letter No. BR. 2865—L. R. 515-29-10, dated 11th 
December 1934, to the Revonue Commissioner, directing that, in all 
cases in which shanbhogi hak is firfeited by way of punishment, 
substitutes should be appointed without a claim to hold the office 
hereditarily. 


Order No. R. 223-37—L. R, 173-34-4> dated 
Bangalore the 10th July 1935. 


The question of abolishing the present system of 
hereditary village accountants and substituting a paid 
agency in its place is being pressed upon the attention of 
Government for several years past. In December 1928, 
when the matter was first raised in the Legislative 
Council by a resolution, Government promised to have 
the question examined in/all its bearings, and referred it 
for investigation to a Committee of officers with the 
then Revenue Commissioner, Rajakaryapravina Mr. P. G. 
D’Souza, as Chairman. The Committee submitted their 
report in August 1930, and the conclusion arrived at by 
them was that the change proposed was one of doubtful 
utility, that the cost of salaried officials would consider- 
ably exceed the present expenditure on potg?, and that 
the amount of compensation payable to the families of 
displaced shanbhogs was likely to amount to a prohibitive 
figure. This report was published for general information 
in May 1931. No remarks or criticisms were received 
from the public, but the question was brought up again 
at the December Session of the Legislative Council of 
that year by means of three resolutions, two of which 
demanded the appointment of a Committee of officials 
and non-officials for the investigation of the question. 
Government expressed the view that no useful purpose 
was likely to be served by appointing another Committee, 
as proposed, but promised to have the question further 
investigated in the light of the discussions after the 
Record of Rights Scheme was introduced in a few taluks. 
On this assurance, the motion was withdrawn. 

When the Record of Rights Scheme was introduced 
in the Davangere Taluk and the Harihar Sub-Taluk, 
Government had the necessary statistics collected as to 
the cost likely to be involved in replacing the hereditary 
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shanbhogs by a paid agency in these two taluks. It was 
found that, by reducing the number of village accountants 
and enlarging the size of their charges, it would be quite 
feasible, without any increased expenditure on salaries, 
to replace the present hereditary shanbhogs by qualified 
stipendiary accountants on an adequate scale of remune- 
ration. The only extra cost might be on account of any 
liability to compensate the families of the displaced 
shanbhogs for loss of office. 


2. When the matter was thus under active considera- 
tion, a resolution was moved once again in the Legisla- 
tive Council at its last Session in December 1934 urging 
the abolition of the hereditary shanbhogs. 


3. The main grounds urged for the abolition of the 
system were that the remuneration of shanbhogs varied 
from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 150 per annum, and with such a 
low remuneration, it was impossible to expect really 
honest and good work from them, that they, therefore, 
sought other and more questionable means of supple- 
menting their income ; that more than two-thirds of the 
shanbhogs resided outside their charges and a good many 
of them were engaged in other avocations and got their 
duties performed by proxies whose work could not 
possibly be expected to be satisfactory ; that they took 
undue advantage of the illiteracy and ignorance of the 
raiyats, created party factions and were, generally speak- 
ing, a menace to the peace and prosperity of the villages; 
and lastly, that they did not) always prepare accurate 
statements of accounts. : 


Per contra, it was pointed out by those who opposed 
the proposal that it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the system was altogether bad and had no redeeming 
features whatsoever ; that if it were really so, it would 
not have survived for centuries; that all the troubles 
and difficulties of the villagers could not fairly be laid at 
the door of the shanbhog; that it was not the shanbhog 
alone who harassed the villager, but many others such 
as, for instance, the moneylender, and the petty 
merchant. A proper remedy for such a state of affairs 
would, therefore, be the education of the rural population 
rather than the abolition of the hereditary system. It 
was further urged that the movement in favour of the 
abolition of this system was largely due to the fact that 
shanbhogi offices were mostly held by members of a single 
community ; that if the demand was genuine, the other 
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hereditary village offices, such as, those of the patel, 
thalari, etc., should also have been proposed to be 
abolished, and that the shanbhog being the repository of 
all local knowledge so necessary for carrying on the 
revenue administration, confusion was likely to arise if 
the shanbhog was suddenly replaced by salaried officials 
having no such local knowledge. 


4, Government observe that, while it is a fact that 
honest and faithful service has been rendered in the past 
by this class of public servant, the hereditary shanbhogs 
are, in a large number of cases, lacking in education, 
industry and honesty, qualifications which are so essen- 
tial for the proper discharge of their duties, With the 
improvement and growing complexity of administration, 
it has become increasingly difficult to get adequate work 
from them. In the next place, in a large number of 
cases, the office is registered in the names of minors and 
the duties are entrusted to temporary ‘‘gumastas ”’ 
whose work is often not up to the mark. In many cases, 
the hereditary hakdars vesign their offices in favour of 
minors and engage themselves in other avocations, the 
hereditary principle being thus made subservient to indi- 
vidual convenience at the sacrifice of public interests. 
Moreover, many of the officiators do not reside in the 
villages included in their charge and are not readily 
available to the general public or to Government officials 
requiring their services. Lastly, the maintenance of 
registers in which the hereditary rights of a very large 
number of individuals are recorded, the investigation of 
their rights of succession according to prescribed proce- 
dure, involving in many cases a quasi-judicial enquiry 
with consequent appeals, second appeals and revision 
applications, takes up much of the time of Revenue 
officers quite out of proportion to the importance of the 
interests concerned. 


The attitude of Government on this question was 
explained at the Legislative Council Session of December 
1934 in the following statement :— 


‘The Government have no wish to perpetuate a 
system of hereditary appointments to public offices. In 
fact, Government consider that the hereditary system in 
respect of the office of shanbhog should be terminated as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. But the principle is 
one which, in their view, should apply equally to other 
village offices. If the hereditary principle is open to 
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objection in the case of shanbhogs, it is equally so in the 
ease of patels and even of thoties and thalaries. In respect 
of each class of offices, we have to see how far such action 
is urgent, expedient and practicable from the administra- 
tive point of view. One of the important points that has 
to be considered is whether suitable persons can be found 
to take the places of hereditary officers without much 
extra cost. In regard to shanbhogs, it may, no doubt, be 
said that there is at present a sufficient number of 
educated young men who can do this work equally, if not 
more efficiently. Another important question is whether 
any and if so, what compensation should be paid to the 
men or families whose hereditary hak is terminated. 

Government are advised that it is equitable to pay 
them some compensation. The amount of such compen- 
sation will not, of course, be the capitalised value of the 
present emoluments or anything approaching that, 
because the village officer’s potgi_is not of the nature of a 
pension, but is payment for services rendered. When 
the services are not rendered, there can be no question of 
his still being assured an equal income. It might be 
possible to accept a formula as to the amount of compen- 
sation to be paid in case of termination of the hereditary 
hak. Government’s finances do not permit of the termi- 
nation of the hereditary hak on payment of compensation 
in a wholesale fashion. At present, Government have 
adopted the policy, and have given instructions that, 
when in any case the hereditary jak is forfeited by way 
of punishment, substitutes should be appointed without 
a claim to hold the office hereditarily. Secondly, Govern- 
ment are prepared, as a first step, to introduce legislation 
for the termination of hereditary haks on a voluntary 
basis more or less on the lines of the Bombay Watan- 
dars Act.” — 

5. In accordance with the above statement of policy, 
the. Revenue Commissioner is requested to submit 
proposals as to the scale of compensation that may be 
paid for the termination of the hereditary rights where 
they exist and also as to the concessions and facilities 
that may be offered to induce the shanbhogs to apply 
for voluntary relinquishment of office on payment of 
compensation. His attention is also invited to G.O. No. 
R. 2865-- L.R. 5115-29-10, dated 11th December 1934, 
read above with reference to the appointment of substi- 
tutes without hereditary claims in certain cases, and he 
is requested to see that every opportunity is availed of to 
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replace the hereditary shanbhogs by  stipendiary 
accountants as contemplated in that order. 


6. Discussions in the Representative Assembly and 
the Legislative Council on this subject have drawn 
prominent attention to two matters in connection with 
the shanbhogi service, regarding which administrative 
action is urgently called for, namely, the practice which 
has become common of shanbhogs not living within their 
circle of duty and of barawardar shanbhogs not perform- 
ing their duties themselves but entrusting them to 
‘‘pumastas.’’ From information received from the 
Revenue Commissioner in June 1984 in connection with 
an interpellation in the Legislative Council, it is seen 
that, out of a total number of 6,136 shanbhogs in the 
State, as many as 2,504 have got ‘‘ gumastas”’ appointed 
for them, 1,816 are residing outside their charges, and 91 
barawardar shanbhogs are holding other Government 
appointments. From, similar mformation furnished in 
June 1935, it is seen that 2,544 shanbhogs are ‘“ gumastas ”’ 
and 1,850 are residing outside their firkas. This goes to 
show that the number of shanbhogs getting their work 
done by proxies and of those not residing in their charges 
has increased. 


7. In an order passed nearly 40 years ago (G.O. No. 
4087-94, dated Ist November 1896), Government laid 
special emphasis on the well-recognised principle that the 
right to a shanbhogi office) was inseparable from the 
efficient discharge of the duties connected therewith, and 
directed that no substitute should be allowed to be 
appointed except on behalf of widows or minors. The 
same principle was reiterated in an order passed in July 
1924 (G.O. No. R. 791-801—L.R. 86-22-6, dated 30th July 
1924) and Deputy Commissioners were requested to issue 
notice to every barawardar shanbhog or patel, who was 
not a minor or a widow but was following other avocations, 
to enter upon his duties within a period not exceeding six 
months. If he failed to do so, his name was directed to 
be removed from the baraward register, and the fact was 
ordered to be notified in the Mysore Gazette. If the 
appointment was not claimed within two years from the 
date of notice, the right of the family to the hak was to 
be forfeited and Deputy Commissioners were required to 
appoint any competent person jpermanently to the post. 
In spite of strict instructions Issued from time to time, 
Government have reason to believe that a large number 
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of barawardar shanbhogs are still pursuing other avoca- 
tions and have not returned to their legitimate duties. 
From a report received from the Revenue Commissioner 
in November 1934, it is seen that, out of 334 barawardar 
shanbhogs who were not performing their duty them- 
selves, as a result of notices issued to them, 39 places 
were otherwise filled up, shanbhogi hak was forfeited in 
49 cases and in the remaining 133 cases, the question of 
enforcing the return of absentee barawardars to duty was 
under correspondence. Government therefore directed 
that, if the registered hakdar who was otherwise fit to 
take up the work pleaded inability to return to duty and 
failed to come back to duty by 30th June 1935, his 
shanbhogi hak should be forfeited and that, in all cases of 
forfeiture of hereditary hak, the arrangements made 
should be temporary and not such as to give hereditary 
rights. 

The Revenue Commissioner..is requested to make 
arrangements for filling up all-such vacancies by the 
appointment of stipendiary shanbhogs. 


8. In reporting on the action taken on the 
Government Order of 30th July 1924 referred to above, 
the Revenue Commissioner in July 1926 submitted two 
cases of absentee village officers who were employed in 
Government service elsewhere but had resigned their hak 
in favour of their minor sons and pointed out that, by 
allowing such resignatious, the hak might be perpetuated 
without the barawardar entering upon his duties at any 
time. He suggested a change of the rule so that the next 
of kin in whose favour the hak should be resigned should 
be a member of the family who would enter upon the 
duties immediately. Government at that time thought 
that this proposal might prove to be a hardship in the 
case of those hakdars who had only minor sons and who 
held appointments elsewhere. They, therefore, directed 
(in G.O. No. R. 1615-23—L. R. 83-26-2, dated 13th 
September 1926) that the resignation in favour of a minor 
son should be allowed to a shanbhog family once, but not 
more than once, and that, where a barawardar had no 
muinor son and he was not prepared to resign his appoint- 
ment, the baraward should be transferred to the next of 
kin who would enter upon the duties immediately. The 
information now available as to the extent to which 
shanbhog1 offices are held by minors and the services are 
performed by ‘‘ gumastas’’ forces Government to the 
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conclusion that the existing concession of allowing a 
hakdar to evade the performance of the duties of the 
hereditary office, but at the same time to preserve the 
hak in the family by resigning it in favour of a minor son 
is not in the public interest and should no longer be 
permitted. Government accordingly directed, in modifi- 
cation of their order dated 13th September 1926 referred 
to above, that, if a hakdar to a village office who is 
qualified to perform the duties of the office is not prepared 
to perform these duties, he should not be permitted to 
resign the hak in favour of a mifor, but can only resign 
in favour of the next of kin who is qualified and willing 
to enter on the performance of the duties at once, 


9. The rule regarding the residence of village officers 
as it was originally in force made it obligatory for 
shanbhogs to reside in the village or one of the villages 
constituting their charge. Inthe Representative Assembly 
in the year 1906, it was represented by some of the 
members that this rule should be relaxed in some cases 
where, owing to the village being bechirak or depopulated 
or not containing any other houses of members of their 
community or being unsuitable for residence owing to 
general unhealthiness or scarcity of water supply, it 
would result in great hardship if the rule was enforced 
too strictly. Government thereupon directed that, in 
such cases, the Deputy Commissioner might permit the 
shanbhog to reside in some other village within the hobli 
and at a distance of not more than three miles from any 
one of the villages comprised in the firka. It was 
subsequently represented that even this modified rule 
worked as a hardship in some cases as the shanbhogs 
found it difficult to leave their ancestral homes and reside 
in villages where they had no relations or members of 
their community. The previous concessions were there- 
fore extended in the year 1928 and Deputy Commissioners 
were authorised (inG. 0. No. R. 2387-95—L, R. 339-27-3, 
dated 12th September 1928) to permit shanbhogs to 
reside in villages even outside the hobli or taluk in which 
their charges are situated subject to the three mile 
limit. ; 

Government observe that a relaxation of the rule 
which was at first meant to apply only to some special 
cases of hardship has now become more or less of general 
application and has enabled the shabhogs to reside in 
villages even outside the hobli or taluk in which their 
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charges are situated. The rule will therefore be restored 
to its original form so as to make it obligatory on 
shanbhogs to reside in the village or one of the villages 
constituting their charge. The Revenue Commissioner is 
requested to see that, in future, the modified rule is 
strictly observed and that no shanbhog appointed here. 
after is allowed to live outside his village or firka on 
any account, an exception being allowed in cases, if any, 
where the villages included in the jirka are all bechirakh. 
All cases in which permission to live outside the firka has 
already been given should also be carefully reviewed and 
the permission withdrawn except in exceptional cases, 
always bearing in mind the general principle, that no 
arrangement to suit the personal convenience of a public 
servant should be allowed if it militates against the 
efficient discharge of his public duties. 


10. Separate action-will be taken to have a bill 
prepared for amending the Mysore Village Offices 
Regulation on the lines of the Bombay Watan Act and to 
place it before the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council. 


K. V. ANANTARAMAN, 
Offg. Chief Secretary to Government. ”’ 


Government Order No. R. 3211-22—L.R. 173-34-9, 
dated 20th November 1935 prescribes the following rules 
for commutation of the hereditary rights to Shanbhogi 
offices : 


‘The commutation of hereditary rights to Shanbhogi 
offices may be permitted on the following conditions ~- 


(i) A cash allowance of 30 per cent of the salary 
fixed for the office for the year 1934-35 shall 
be paid for a period of 30 years to the 
hereditary holder of the office any his 
heirs and to the other hakdars, if and, and 
their heirs according to their respective 
shares ; 


The expression salary shall not include 
stationery allowance nor shall it include the 
potgi, if any, paid for the collection of 
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special items of revenue of a non-permanent, 
character. 

(it) The annual cash allowance as fixed above may 
be exchanged for a lumpsum cash payment 

- of 20 times the amount at the option of the 
receipient and shall be so exchanged in all 
cases where the amount is less than one 
rupee, 

(iii) The Deputy Commissioner’s decision as to 
the proportion in which the cash allowance 
shall be apportioned to the several hakdars, 
where there are more than one, shall be 
final. 

(iv) When the holder of a cash allowance dies, the 
Deputy Commissioner shall determine to 
whom the said allowance shall be paid as 
the heir or heirs of the‘deceased holder and 
the Deputy Commissioner’s decision in the 
matter shall be final, 

(v) The holders of the cash allowance and their 
heirs and successors should continue to be 
faithful subjects of His Highness the 
Maharaja. 

(vi) When the holder of a village office commutes 
his rights as above, the service inam lands, 
if any, pertaining to the office may be 
enfranchised on the holder thereof paying 
to Government a premium cquivalent to 
five years’ assessment (including water rate, 
if any) on the said lands. The lands shall 
thereupon be treated as sircar lands and 
the provisions of section 5 of the Village 
Offices Act shall not apply to them ”’, 


Jt is surprising to find that though these principles 
were enunciated nearly 15 years back, no action has been 
taken so far to amend the Village Offices Act (Act IV of 
1908) to provide for voluntary commutation of hereditary 
rights. 

6. Agency proposed to be adopted in areas where 
reforms of land tenures are taking place.—The U.P. 
Zamindari Abolition Committee recommended that the 
Gaon Pancnayets should be entrusted with collection of 
Jand revenue and the U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Bill enables the Government to charge a Gaon 
Sabha with the duty of collecting and realising the land 
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revenue and such other dues as may be prescribed. The 
Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee have made the 
following recommendation re: assessment and collection 
ofland revenue:~— ‘ 


** We contemplate that every village will be a 
fiscal unit for which there will be a consolidated demand 
of land revenue. The Land Commission should arrange 
for the assessment of the demand payable for the village 
as well as by the individual cultivators and set up for the 
purpose an appropriate machinery for Survey and Settle- 
ment. We consider, however, that it will be a great 
advantage if a Committee is formed by the Village 
Panchayet to advise and supply the officers engaged on 
the work with such materials and local information as 
may be needed for a fair and equitable distribution of 
the assessment. 


The village community shall be responsible for 
the punctual collection of land rates from the individual 
cultivators and payment of the stipulated village demand 
to the Land Commission. {It will also be within the 
competence of the same body to make representations to 
the appropriate authority regarding suspension or 
remission of the demand by any individual cultivator or 
for the village in any year as the agricultural conditions 
may justify. ’’ 

7. Conditions in Mysore not yet favourable to entrust 
Village Panchayets with the collection of land revenue.-— 
While we agree that it would be best to associate the 
village community, through its representative body the 
Panchayet, with the collection of land revenue, we feel 
that conditions in Mysore are not yet favourable to such 
a step. The Panchayets which were originally entrusted 
with the task of recovering Village Panchayet taxes were 
not able to attend to the collection satisfactorily and the 
collection work had to be transferred back to the Revenue 
Department. We are therefore of the view that the 
collection of land revenue cannot be entrusted to the 
Village Panchayets until the Panchayet system is fully 
developed and the villages regain the status of 
autonomous and self-contained republics. 


8. Proposed reforms in the Agency for collection of 
land revenue, -- After having ruled out the Panchayets as 
collecting agency, we considered whether the existing 
hereditary village officers can be replaced by salaried 
staff. The majority of the members (the Chairman, 
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Sri H. K. Veeranna Gowda, Sri A. G. Bandi Gowda, 
Sri K. G. Wodeyar, Sri Bagamane Deva Gowda, Sri M. 
Govinda Reddy, Sri 8. M. Siddayya, Sri C. T. Hanuman- 
thaiah, SriS. Avala Reddy and Janab Mohamed Khali- 
lulla) favoured the abolition of all hereditary village 
offices and the appointment of salaried officials to do the 
work. They consider that this can be done without any 
appreciable extra cost. Their scheme envisages the 
abolition of all hereditary village offices, viz., those of 
the Patel, Shanbhog, Thoti, Thalari and Nirganti and 
also those of the Hobli Revenue Inspectors and appoint- 
ment of a circle officer, who may be called ‘Parpathegar’ 
for each circle of convenient size, assisted by one or two 
accountants according to the amount of work, for attend- 
ing to all the items of work now performed by the Patel, 
Shanbhog and the Revenue Inspector. Hach Parpathe- 
gar and each accountant will also be given the assistance 
of a peon and then the thoti’s services become superfluous. 
The thalari is attending to police work, which must be 
taken over by the Police Department. Nirgantis’ posts 
are mostly unnecessary, and wherever necessary sowdies 
may be appointed and the cost recovered as part of the 
cost of maintenance of tanks. Having regard to the 
fact that though there are at present nearly 6,500 
shanbhogs and 17,000 patels, they are not full time 
Government servants and their work takes but a fraction 
of the time that a full time Government servant is 
expected to devote to his work; these members consider 
that a circle consisting of villages having a total demand 
of Rs, 10,000 can be managed by a Parpathegar and an 
accountant, With a view to ensuring that the circles do 
not become very extensive, they would impose a further 
limit that, irrespective of the demand, a circle should 
not exceed 30 square miles in extent. For both the 
Parpathegar and the accountant the minimum educa- 
tional qualification should be a pass in the Middle School 
Examination and they should also be given training in 
village accounts, surveying, elementary principles of 
Revenue Law and also in drawing up mahazars and 
reports. Having regard to the scales of pay for appoint- 
ments with similar educational qualifications, it is 
proposed that the parpathegar may be given the grade 
Rs. 30—14— 45—2—55 and the accountant the grade 
Rs. 25——-1—-30—14-—-45, The peons will be in the grade 
14--1—18. Itis estimated that about 1,500 parpathegars, 
2,000 accountants and 3,500 peons will be required if the 
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circles are to have a monetary jurisdiction of Rs. 10,000 
subject to the proviso that the extent should not exceed 
30 square miles. The probable cost of this establishment 
will be nearly Rs, 28,22,500 per annum exclusive of 
Dearness Allowance, as follows :— 


Total cost 
Rs. 
1,500 Parpathegars in grade Rs. 35—14 --45—9-—55 
Average cost Rs. 42} per month for each post... 7,65,090 
2,000 Accountants in grade Rs. 95—]—30—.1}—45 


Average cost Ks. 89% per month per post ».. 8,00,000 
8,500 Peons in grade Rs, 14--$--18, 

Average cost Rs. 163 per month see 6,938,000 
Leave allowance, pensionary charges, etc. | .. §,64,500 


SS 


Total .,, 28,22,500 





The cost of the existing-village staff is Rs. 27,01,780 
as follows :—- 


Total cost 


Res, 
729 Revenue Inspectors— 
120 in grade Rs. 60---5--90--6—159. Average 
cost of Rs, 1034 per month ..  1,49,040 
609 in grade Rs, 63—8— 80-—4—100. Average 
cost of Rs, 75 per month w. 3,65,400 
About 1,500 peons at 2 peons per Revenue Inspector 
in grade Rs. 14—-d--18.— Average cost Rs. 164 
per month 7. 2,97,060 
Pensionary contribution, ete. ce a. 2,102,860 
Potgi wie 16,90,000 
Conveyance allowance to Revenue Inspectors an 87,480 
Total ... 27,01,780 


The extra cost is about 1! lakhs of rupees per annum 
and the members favouring the abolition of the heredi- 
tary system consider this as negligible having regard to 
the advantages which would result from the abolition of 
hereditary village officers. These members consider that 
the above scheme would make it practicable to imple- 
ment the policy of abolition of hereditary village officers 
accepted by Government more than 15 years back and 
it would also remove the anamoly of the villagers being 
asked to pay miras to the minor village servants, how 
are doing only Government work. They also feel that 
the system of having hereditary village officers is in- 
congruous in Republican India and should be abolished 
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immediately and that the abolition of posts of thotis 
would free these village servants, who are mostly Harijans, 
from the virtual feudal bondage in which they are now 
and would facilitate Harijan uplift. They are further of 
the view that these village officers, who are naturally in 
a position to assume leadership of the village, are using 
such leadership to further their own ends and not for the 
uplift of the village and that they are mainly responsible 
for the factions in the villages, on which they grow fat. 
They would also like to mention that being by nature 
conservative, these village officers are really obstacles to 
the introduction of new schemes, though they may 
ostensibly support them, with a view to continue in 
office. They would also invite particular reference to 
the fact that all the schemes of Government and even 
decisions of courts are hased on the statistics and reports 
originating from these village officers and that there 
have been numerous instances inthe past, in connection 
with Distress Relief operations, Food Supply operations, 
Grow More Food Scheme, ete., launched by Government 
where the figures furnished by the village officers were 
deliberately misleading, thus leading to the conclusion 
that the mischief the village officers can play when 
private parties are involved is unlimited. They are also 
of the view that the system of having stipendiary officers 
will cause no dislocation but will certainly lead to an 
improvement in efficiency and that the proposal is 
not at all a new one as non-hereditary village staff are 
working successfully in parts of Bombay and in Coorg 
and Travancore. They feel that the misgivings felt by 
some of the other members about the scheme are not 
justified and that their suggestion to continue the 
existing system after remedying the defects will not lead 
to any appreciable improvement. They recommend, 
therefore, that the existing system, which has outlived 
its usefulness, should be abolished and a paid agency 
substituted for it. 

The minority of the members (Sri K. Pattabhiraman, 
Sri V. Venkatappa, Sri B. L. Narayanaswamy, Sri S. 
Narayana Rao, Sri O. Veerabasappa, Sri Mali Mariappa, 
Sri Rama Sharma and Sri Belur Srinivasa Iyengar) 
favoured the continuance of the existing system for 
some more time after remedying some of the defects. 
The first point that these members would urge is that 
the scheme proposed by the majority would lead to large 
scale unemployment, as more than fifty thousand persons, 
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who are at least maintaining themselves on the remune- 
ration of these offices, though not leading very luxurious 
lives, would become unemployed, The next point to 
which they would draw attention is the fact that the 
scales of pay are low and that it may not be possible to 
secure sufficient number of qualified persons to take up 
the work, judging from the difficulty experienced in 
securing primary school teachers for rural areas. These 
members also feel that the qualifications proposed are not 
high enough as the staff will have to attend to the duties 
now performed by Revenue Inspectors, who are all Matri- 
culates, many being Graduates also. They feel that the 
number also is inadequate as even with the existing staff 
it has not been possible to collect all the statistics 
required by the Government of India. They are not also 
in favour of placing the villagers at the tender mercies 
of paid staff having no stake in the village, as they 
consider that a hereditary~-village officer, who has to 
spend his whole life among the villagers will never dare 
to go against them, while there is no such deterrent in 
the case of paid staff, who are birds of passage. They 
are therefore of the view that the proposed change will 
increase corruption in the services and will inevitably 
lead to harassment of the villagers, They consider that 
whatever might have been the shortcomings of the exist- 
ing system in the past, when it had to function as the 
agent of an alien rule, it has potentialities of adapting 
itself to the new conditions and should be given a fair 
chance to so adapt itself. They are of the view that the 
complaints in the past were about a few individuals and 
would not justify condemnation of the entire system 
itself as such camplaints are inevitable in any organiza- 
tion. They would also like to point out that even these 
complaints cannot be traced to any inherent defects in 
the system and were mostly due to lack of proper super- 
vision and strict enforcement of rules. They also consider 
it unfair to blame the Patels and Shanbhogs for every 
act of exploitation of the villagers, as the exploitation 
is due to the ignorance and gullibility of the villagers 
and as long as circumstances favouring it existed, they 
will be made use of, if not by the Patel and Shanbhog, 
by somebody else. These members would also like to 
point out that the village officers are assuming leadership 
in the village and that until people are sufficiently educat- 
ed to enable natural leaders of the people to come up, 
it isnot desirable to have paid personnel who could 
13+ 
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never assume leadership. They also feel that the minor 
village servants are performing several items of work for 
the village community, for which they get miras, and 
that the paid staff can never attend to all these. They 
urge that the question should not be considered solely 
from a theoretica! point of view and they are of opinion 
that it would be better to continue the existing system 
after rectifying its defects, until the Village Panchayets 
are developed to an extent which would enable them to 
take up collection of land revenue also. They feel that 
most of the defects in existing system can be cured by 
insisting on proper educational qualifications even among 
hakdars, by giving training to village officers, by insist- 
ing on their residence within their charges, by disallow- 
ing the appointment of gumastas when the hakdars are fit 
to take up the duties and, last but not the least, by closer 
supervision. They consider replacement of the heredi- 
tary village officers by -stipendiaries to be impracticable 
at this stage for the above reasons and also in view of the 
cost. involved in payment of compensation to hakdars. 


9. Compensation for abolition of hereditary hak. — 
Many of us feel that there is no necessity to pay any 
compensation to village officers for extinguishing the 
hereditary succession as the remuneration now being paid 
to them is of the nature of a salary for the work they 
do and its discontinuance after appointing another agency 
to do the work will not entitle them to any compensa- 
tion, Many are also doubtful if the right to a hereditary 
office can be considered as property for which compensa- 
tion has to be paid under Article 31 of the Indian Consti- 
tution. This point has to be got examined by experts 
and we would like to make it clear that the rates of 
compensation suggested in this paragraph will be 
applicable only if it is definitely established that compen- 
sation has to be paid. 


We feel that the minor village servants, viz., Thotis, 
Talaris and Nirgantis need not be paid any cash compen- 
sation and that it will be sufficient if the Inam lands 
held by them are enfranchised without recovering any 
premium, and the present anubhavadars of these lands 
are allowed to continue in possession on payment of full 
assessment. If there are any instances of these minor 
village servants having no Inam lands, or where the 
extent held is too small for a family, such minor village 
servants should be given first preference for the grant of 
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Governmeit lands free of cost. For Patels and Shan- 
bhogs, we consider the scale fixed in 1935, viz., six 
times the annual potgi, to be adequate, only the potgi 
which they are now getting for revenue work being 
considered. The additional remuneration payable for 
miscellaneous work and for food work has to be omitted. 
We are also of the opinion that compensation should not 
be paid asa matter of course and that it should be 
denied or at least reduced in case of offices of recent 
creation and where the hakdar has not actually perform- 
ed the duties of the office regularly. 


10. Inam lands held by village officers—We have 
already recommended that the minor village servants 
may be allowed to continue in possession of service inams 
after enfranchisement. Only the Service Inams held by 
Patels and Shanbhogues have to be considered now. The 
Government Order of November 1935 laid down that, 
when the holder of a village office. commutes the heredi- 
tary right, the service inam lands may be enfranchised 
on recovery of five times the assessment. Having regard 
to the present value of lands, we consider five times the 
assessment to be too low a price. Moreover, the holders 
of these inam lands can be compard, as regards their 
rights and liabilities, to the permanent tenants in inam 
villages and we have already recommended that ten 
times the assessment should be recovered from perma- 
nent tenants in inam villages to treat them as registered 
occupants. In view ot this we recommend that ten times 
the assessment may be recovered for enfranchising the 
service inam Jands attached to Pateli and Shanbhogi 
offices. 


11. Remuneration of minor village servants.—We 
have already referred to the main recommendation of 
the Miras Committee of 1948, that the existing system 
of miras may be continued with some safeguards to 
ensure prompt puyment. We find that these safeguards 
have not proved effective and complaints of non-payment 
of miras have not abated. We also feel that it is 
impracticable to enforce payment of miras at three seers 
per acre throughout the State or to have salaried officials 
to attend only to the work of minor village servants. In 
some areas the miras to Thotis and Talaris will form a 
substantial portion of crop and in big villages having 
2,000 or 3,000 acres the total miras will be 60 to 90 pallas 
whose value at present rates will be between Rs. 2,000 
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and Rs. 3,000. Some of us also feel that it is not fair to 
ask the ryots to pay miras to Thotis and Talaris who do 
purely Government work. The majority of the members 
feel convinced that the miras system can never be 
enforced and they feel that, in spite of repeated exami- 
nation of this question and recommendations of Com- 
mittees, the position of minor village servants has not 
improved. It is for this reason that the majority felt 
that the best way out was to abolish all hereditary 
village offices, which will at least enable the minor 
village servants to take up other professions. They are 
now being forced on the ground that they are Govern- 
ment servants to attend to multifarious duties to the 
detriment of the cultivation of their lands or other occu- 
pations they are practising, but they get little or no 
miras. The minority however feel that the existing 
miras system is fairly satisfactory and that though miras 
may not always be paid at the. prescribed rate, the 
minor village servants are being given sufficient quantity 
of grains for their maintenance. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In this Chapter we propose to examine how far the 
recommendations of the Agrarian Reforms Committee of 
the Indian National Congress, the National Planning 
Committee and similar bodies, not already covered by 
our report so far, can be applied to Mysore. 


2. Maximum limit to holdings-—The Agrarian 
Reforms Committee of the Indian National Congress have 
suggested that the optimum size of a holding, which 
should be the ceiling limit to the size of holdings which 
any one farmer should own and cultivate, should be three 
times the size of an economic holding. They consider 
that the supply of land being very limited in relation to 
the number of people ‘seeking it, it would be irrational 
and unjust not to put a ceiling on individual holdings. 
They are also of the view that, under the present 
technique of cultivation, the managerial capacity and 
financial resources of an average cultivator in India, the 
optimum size of a holding has to be fairly low and 
recommend three times the economic holding as the 
optimum size. With regard to the argument that the 
imposition of such ceilings to ownership in one sector of 
economy will create anomalies, the Committee observe 
that they were competent to make recommendations only 
with regard to the agrarian economy and that they have 
every hope that a similar principle of distributive justice 
would be applied to other sectors of economy also. The 
Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Committee have recom- 
mended that the maximum holding should be ten times 
an economic holding, and as they have considered that 
an economic holding should bring an income of Rs. 150 
p.m. the maximum holding will be one with a net income 
of Rs. 1,500 per month. The Bombay Tenancy Act does 
not fix any absolute limit to the size of holdings, but 
restricts the rights of persons owning more than 50 acres 
in regard to the right of eviction of tenant, etc. We feel 
that, so far as Mysore is concerned, there is no necessity 
to have any ceiling limit to holdings. There are very few 
large holdings in Mysore and even these are mainly 
plantations, which cannot be worked economically unless 
large extents are held. There is no great pressure on 
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land in Mysore and unlike some parts of India where the 
extent of land available for cultivation is limited, Mysore 
has nearly 30 lakhs of acres of culturable land _ still 
available for disposal to cultivators intending to take up 
land. Hence the conditions which, in the opinion of the 
Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, necessitate the 
fixing of such a ceiling limit, do not exist in Mysore. 
Our view that there is no necessity to fix a ceiling limit 
to holdings is also in accordance with the reported opinion 
of the Conference of Agricultural Officers held in Delhi in 
December 1949 that restriction on the size of holdings will 
hold up development and production. Such large 
holdings will be an evil only if they foster absentee 
landlordism, or if the lands are left fallow. There is no 
absentee landlordism on any appreciable scale in Mysore 
and Tenancy Legislation will discourage absentee land- 
lordism. We are proposing some measures to deal with 
lands left fallow without.due reason. 


Sri Rama Sharma and Sri. M. Siddiah do not agree 
with the above views and they urge that a ceiling limit 
should be fixed and the extents in excess of such ceiling 
limits confirmed to persons actually cultivating them. 


3. Fallow lands.—We consider that the provisions 
of the Bombay Tenancy Act 1948 relating to Government 
management of lands left fallow without due reason may 
be made re to Mysore also. Action may be taken 
in case of lands under channels if left fallow continuously 
‘for two years, the period being three years in other 
cases. 

4. Co-operative Farming.—-Co-operative farming can 
be of two types, viz., the co-operative colonisation 
schemes on lands to be granted for the purpose and 
co-operative joint farming of lands already in holding, 
with a view to improving the yield and lowering costs of 
cultivation. We are of opinion that both types can be 
tried in Mysore. Large blocks of land available in date 
groves and Amrit Mahal Kavals should be colonised on a 
co-operative basis. We are glad Government have 
already approved of the principle of co-operative farming 
with a view to bring fallow lands under cultivation. 
(Vide G. O, No, A.I’. 8424-42—C.8. 100-49-2, dated Ist 
March 1950), We would suggest that a rapid survey of 
Government lands should be made to select blocks 
suitable for co-operative colonisation and these blocks 
should be reserved for starting such colonies. I 
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concerted action is not taken in the matter, most of the 
suitable blocks may be disposed of in part, thus rendering 
it difficult to push through the Colonisation Schemes, 


The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee have 
recommended that all holdings below the basic holding 
should be pooled into suitable blocks to be cultivated as 
co-operative joint farms. We understand that some 
experiments in co-operative joint farming have been tried 
in Belagumba in Bangalore District. We recommend 
that such joint farming should also be encouraged and 
that legislation should be enacted to compel all holders 
in the village to agree to co-operative farming if two- 
thirds of the total number of holders, owning not less than 
three-fourths of the extent of lands in the village agree 
to have co-operative joint farms. 


5. Nationalisation of Land.—We feel that the time 
is not yet ripe for the nationalisation of land. We agrec 
with the view that the possession of land is an important 
element of social security and in view of the difficult 
stage through which the country is passing, it will not be 
advisable to consider any schemes for nationalisation of 
land now. 


6. Desposal of Government Lands for Cultivation.— 
We have already suggested that lands suitable for starting 
co-operative colonisation schemes should be set apart for 
that purpose. We also feel that some encouragement 
should be given to individuals and institutions coming 
forward to take up agriculture on an industrial basis, 
using machinery, etc. This will be a great step towards 
increasing production. Such institutions and individuals 
may be given compact blocks of 100 acres of land for 
cultivation of foodgrains only, specific blocks being set 
apart for this purpose. Side by side with this, the grant 
of lands to landless classes should also continue, separate 
blocks being set apart for these grants so that the areas 
suitable for large scale cultivation may not be broken into 
small bits. Efforts should be made to encourage landless 
persons to take up cultivation in co-operative colonies. 


7. Palace Lands.—We understand that Palace 
Lands are not paying any land revenue or water rate. 
We consider that these lands should also pay full assess- 
ment and water rate and that the provisions of the 
Tenancy Act should apply to tenauts cultivating Palace 
lands also, 
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8. Utilisation of Land Revenue for local purpose. — 
The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee were of the 
view that Land Revenue should in course of time become 
a purely local tax, to be levied and collected by Local 
Bodies for utilization on local schemes. We agree that 
this would be the ideal to be aimed at, but it may not be 
practicable to reach it immediately, especially as the 
State finances have to be stablized after the federal 
financial integration. We are however of the view that 
a beginning can be made now. Government are making 
large grants under ‘‘ 30-Grants for public improvement ” 
for several local purposes and instead of being ad hoc 
grants, these grants may be related to the land Revenue 
realised in that area. We feel that people would take a 
greater interest both in the collection of land revenue and 
m the utilization of the grants if a statutory basis is 
given to these grants and they feel that part at least of 
the money paid by them is spent in their own area for 
their own schemes. We recommend that, to start with, 
25 per cent of the land revenue realised in any area may 
be made over to the local authorities in that area for 
improvement purposes. 

9. Encouragement to ryots to live on their lands.— 
We find that the people of the rural areas are not 
generally aware of the provisions of Section 63 of the 
Land Revenue Code which permits occupants of land to 
erect, on agricultural land, farm buildings and dwelling 
houses for agriculturists.and their labourers without any 
permission. We feel that the cultivator should be given 
every encouragement to live on the land, so that he may 
devote greater attention to agriculture and also take 
better care of the crops. We suggest that Government 
should give wide publicity to the provisions of the said 
section so that the villagers may not apply for permission 
in ignorance and then wait for the conclusion of the 
protracted correspondence on such applications. 

10. Facolitres to credit land revenue to.the Taluk 
Treasury.—It has come to our notice that the direct 
payment of land revenue by the ryots to the Treasury is 
not generally accepted and the certificate of the Shanbhog 
is insisted upon. We consider that every ryot should be 
at liberty to credit the land revenue due from him to the 
Taluk Treasury without having to wait for the pleasure of 
the village officers. Government may issue suitable instruc- 
tions to all the Treasuries to receive payment of land 
revenue on production of patta to verify the amount due. 
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11. Maintenance of boundary marks and land 
records.—The Revenue records, particularly the Record 
of Rights, are given great importance in Civil litigation 
and the ryots are experiencing great difficulty on account 
of the records not being up-to-date due to the 
pendency of either mutations or proceedings for sub- 
division. These records are not also readily available. 
The maintenance of boundary marks is not also being 
enforced with the result that there is much litigation on 
account of alleged encroachment, etc. The hikkals which 
form the source of water supply to irrigated lands are not 
mentioned in the village accounts and this leads to 
considerable litigation and there have been instances 
wherein acquisition had to be resorted to to assure water 
supply in the channels. We are of opinion that the 
hikkals should be clearly marked in the village maps. 
In some villages, the mamool right of way is being denied 
and cultivators are experiencing great inconvenience on 
that account. This can be overcome by mentioning 
under ‘‘ other rights” in the index of lands the right of 
way which the owners of adjoining lands might have. 
We suggest that necessary instructions may be issued on 
all these points. 

12. Subyects sent up from Conferences, etc.—We find 
that we have already discussed in the preceding chapters 
almost all the subjects sent to us from the Conferences 
and we do not propose to deal with them again 
separately. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


Before concluding this report, we would like to make 
a few observations regarding the collection and main- 
tenance of Agricultural Statistics. The Revenue Depart- 
ment prepares several statistical statements every year 
and these are primarily devised for the collection of land 
revenue. Weare aware that they do contain a lot of 
useful information, but much of it is of little use for 
purposes of framing policies or for judging the effects of 
policies. We were not able to get even an approximate 
idea of the extent of lands cultivated by owners, extent 
cultivated by tenants who are also landowners and extent 
cultivated by landless tenants. Similarly, except for the 
areas which were surveyed by the Committee appointed 
in 1931, we could not at all get any idea of the preva- 
lence of fragmentation and sub-division of holdings. 
Information regarding costs of cultivation and the 
distribution of agriculturists among the several income 
groups would have enabled us to get a clearer picture of 
the position regarding the levy of agricultural income- 
tax. The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee have 
given the following lst. of items on which information 
would be useful :— 

(1) Costs of cultivation’ and level of agricultural 
income. 

(2) The extent of forced unemployment amongst 
different strata of agricultural population. 

(8) The extent of rural indebtedness and the effect 
of rise in prices on various sectors of agricul- 
tural economy. 

(4) The financial requirements of various classes 
of agriculturists and how they are met. 

(5) The extent of rural savings and investment. 

(6) Agricultural wages. 

(7) Incidence of Agricultural Taxation. 

(8) Area under tenant cultivation. 


They have also suggested that as the revenue staff has 
enough work of its own, the collection of statistics 
should be entrusted to a special branch—Bureau of 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture. We are of 
opinion that to begin with information regarding (1), (2), 
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(6), (7) and (8) may be compiled in Mysore. Under (8) 
information may be compiled separately 1.¢., (a) extent 
of land held under crop-sharing system ; (b) extent of 
land held for a fixed rent in kind and (c) extent of land 
held for cash rents. 

We are in full agreement with the following view of 
the Bengal Famine Enquiry Commission and would 
recommend early action to implement them. 


‘‘ Measures for increasing productivity must be based 
on full and accurate information as to how land is held 
and how it is cultivated. This means that for every 
village there should be a record of all holdings and 
farms, including farms held by cultivators who do not 
possess a right of occupancy in land. Further, the record 
should distinguish first, between holdings. held by 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists and secondly, 
between lands held on cash-and produce rents. Again, 
a basis of classification should be, adopted for distin- 
guishing between small, medium and large holdings and 
arms. Information about mortgages is also important 
and we suggest that the village records should contain 
particulars of these transactions, There should also be a 
system of returns, based upon the primary registers, 
which would enable statistics to be compiled and publi- 
shed in regard to (a) the numbers of and the extent of 
land in the different classes of holdings and farms, (6) 
the number of holdings and the extent of land held by 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists respectively, (c) the 
extent of land cultivated under the crop-sharing system, 
and (d) mortgages. The figures should as far as possible 
be compiled ona uniform system in all the provinces, 
It is further desirable that the primary registers should 
contain particulars of the number of cattle and farm 
implements possessed by cultivators. In spite of the 
difficulties involved we attach great importance (here as 
elsewhere in the report) to the improvement of statistics. 
We accordingly recommend that the existing system of 
records and registers maintained by village officers and 
subordinate revenue officers, as well as the system of 
returns based on them, should be reviewed. The existing 
system should be revised in such a manner as to enable 
the publication of statistical abstract by each province, 
showing the particulars we have mentioned along with 
other statistics included in those publications.” 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Taxation of Land. 


1, It is neither feasible nor desirable to change our 
system of settlements so as to base the assessment on the 
net profits of cultivation. (Chapter VI, para 2). 


2. As only avery small percentage of land has been 
let out to tenants and even the small number of tenants 
are mostly crop sharing tenants, rental values will not be 
a suitable basis for determination of assessment, (Chap- 
ter VI, para 3). 


3. Sales tax or a tax on produce cannot be a 
suitable substitute for land revenue in view of the 
practical difficulties of levying a cess on agricultural 
produce and in view of the fact that all agricultural 
produce cannot be subject to sales tax without contraven- 
ing the provisions of Art. 286 of the Constitution 
(Chapter V1, para 4). 


4. For reasons given by the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee, the levy of a cess on produce handled 
at Railway Stations, Mills or Markets and the redemption 
of land revenue are not feasible. (Chapter VI, paras 
5 & 6). 

5. Conditions in Mysore are not favourable to the 
introduction of agricultural income tax. The probable 
income to Government from the levy of agricultural 
income-tax with an exemption limit of Rs. 5,000 is not 
likely to exceed Rs, 5 lakhs and in view of the harassment 
that will necessarily result from the levy of agricultural 
income-tax, the Committee do not favour such a levy. 
(Chapter VI, para 7). 


6. Fluctuating system, different rates for different 
crops and sliding scale system are not desirable until 
the rural population become more educated, as otherwise 
these systems would afford ample scope for speculation and 
harassment by petty officials. (Chapter VI, para 8). 


7. Itis not practicable to introduce a system of 
basic tax coupled with water rates, as the rate of assess- 
ment which will have to be adopted, if Government 
revenues are also to be adequately safeguarded, will 
result in an increase of assessment on nearly two-thirds 
of the extent in holding. (Chapter VI, para 9). 


L.R.S, eer 
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8. The existing system of settlements is based on 
fairly sound principles and has stood the test of time. 
All the other alternatives are no better than the existing 
system and hence the existing system may be continued 
with some modifications which will introduce an element 
of progression in the levy of land revenue, give relief to 
the areas where the existing rate of dry assessment is 
high and ensure that ryots get adequate relief whenever 
condition of agriculturists deteriorates, (Chapter VI, 
para 10). 

9, Asthe maximum rate of dry assessment, viz., 
Rs. 2-12-0 is very high, the group maximum all over the 
State may be reduced to Rs. 2 per acre and the assessment 
revised in all the groups where a higher maximum has 
been adopted. This will give relief to nearly 30 lakhs of 
acres of dry land and will result in a reduction of nearly 
Rs. 6,96,000. So far as areca gardens are concerned, the 
existing concession of reduction.of assessment by 25 per 
cent may be continued for the Malnad and for the Maidan, 
the reduction may be 123 per cent permanently. 
(Chapter VI, para 11). 

10. To introduce graduation in the levy of assess- 
ment, the land revenue on holdings assessed at Rs. 5 or 
less may be reduced by 25 per cent and a sivohacve: at 
the following scale levied on holdings assessed at more 
than Rs. 100. 

Holdings having assessment— 


exceeding Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 200 5 per cent 


3 200 - 300 10a, 
3 300 4 400 15 ,, 
$3 400 — i 500 20 sa, 
$5 500 i 25 


(Chapter VI, para 12). 


1}. The period of settlement may be 40 years 
instead of 30 years as at present. During this period of 
settlement Government should not enhance the assess- 
ment, but whenever there is a deterioration of the 
conditions on which the prosperity of the ryot depends, 
there should be proportionate abatement of land revenue, 
(Chapter VI, para 13). 


12. The Settlement Reports should be sae baits 
the Legislature and discussed on a resolution so as to give’ 


an effective voice to the Legislature in the variations of 
the tax, (Chapter VI, para 14). 
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Consolidation of holdings aad prevention of Fragmentation. 


1, Asitis not practicable immediately to launch 
any scheme for the creation of economic holdings, it is 
unnecessary to discuss in detail the question as to what 
constitutes an economic holding. (Chapter VII, para 41). 


2. Five acres of dry land, or 2 acres of wet land or 
1 acre of garden land should be treated as a basic holding 
below which sub-division should not be permitted in 
future. Keeremadies (small plots allotted for communal 
vegetable growing) should however be exempted from 
this prohibition against. sub-division. (Chapter VII, 
para 42). 


3. For preventing fragmentation, there should be 
statutory prohibition on the creation of fragments whose 
extent is less than the basic holding. Persons who do 
not get their share of the ancestral land in view of such 
prohibition should he. rehabilitated and settled on 
Government waste lands, There should also be prohibi- 
tion of the splitting up of » holding below the basic limit 
for purposes of leasing. Consolidation of holdings should, 
as faras possible, be attempted by persuasion, though 
Government should be empowered by legislation to deal 
with recalcitrant holders. who hold up consolidation 
proceedings, (Chapter VII, para 44). 

4. Provisions of the Bombay Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act of 1947 
are generally suitable for application to Mysore also, 
(Chapter VII, para 45). 


5. Legislation should be enforced only oniduelly. 
(Chapter VII, para 46). 


Remissions. 


1. The present system of remitting only half the 
wet assessment on irrigated lands when wet crops fail 
does not afford sufficient relief and when wet crops cannot 
be raised on irrigated lands on account of insufficiency of 
water, only dry assessment should be levied. If crops 
fail after commencing wet cultivation, even the dry 
assessment should not be recovered. Instead of treating 
the achkat of a tank asa tract for purposes of grant of 
remission, each survey number should be considered as 
the unit. (Chapter VIIT, para 13). 

14* 
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2. Suspension of assessment cannot be considered 
to afford any relief and the existing system of suspend- 
ing 25 per cent of the dry assessment requires to be 
modified providing for outright remission in the first 
instance alone. The scale of relief has also to be 
liberalised. The remission of assessment on dry lands 
may be governed by the following scale—- 


Crop below six annas Full remission. 
Crop between six and eight annas Half remission. 
Crop above eight annas No remission. 


the normal crop being sixteen annas. The village should 
be treated as the tract for grant of remission in case of 
dry lands (Chapter VIII, para 14). 


Tenancy Legislation. 


1. The tenancy problem is not acute in Mysore, as 
the number of tenant cultivators is’ less than 10 per cent 
of the number of owner cultivators (Chapter IX, para 16). 


2. While the conditions in Mysore do not indicate 
any urgent need for tenancy legislation, it is considered 
desirable to have a simple legislation which would foster 
better relations between the landlord and the tenant by 
ensuring a fair deal to the tenant and making him feel 
contented. (Chapter IX, para 18). 

3. Such legislation should cover the following 
points :--- 


(2) Every lease should be in writing and registered, 
the tenant getting a saguvali chit or counterpart agree- 
ment, 

(b) The period of lease should not be less than five 

ears. 
. (c) Subletting should be absolutely prohibited, 
except in the case of minors, widows, disabled persons and 
persons serving in the Defence Forces. 

(d) Lease should be lable to be terminated 
before the expiry of the full term, if there is default in 
the payment of rent for a continuous period of two years, 
if the tenant commits waste, disfigures the land or leaves 
it fallow. 

(e) Tenant should be given the first refusal when 
the landlord wishes to sell the land. 

(f) Tenant should be given receipts for payment 
of rent, 
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(g) The rent (where payable in kind) should be 
specified in terms of pallas of 100 seers of grain or maunds 
of 960 tolas of commodity usually sold by weight. 

(hk) The Amildars should be given powers to 
enforce the provisions relating to preferential right of 
tenant to buy the land when itis to be sold and the 
provisions relating to the termination of lease. Recovery 
of rent should also be through applications to the 
Amildar. 

(2) The tenancy law enacted on the above lines 
should apply only to leases entered into after it comes 
into force and should not have retrospective effect. 
(Chapter IX, para 21). 


Irrigated Lands. 


1, It is neither practicable nor desirable to separate 
water rate from the assessment on land. In the absence 
of detailed investigation into the causes which have led 
to the inadequate return from irrigation works, it is not 
possible to suggest any measures to ensure ‘adequate 
return. In future, only Protective Works which have to 
be undertaken with due regard to the general benefit of 
the country should be taken up irrespective of return. 
Works which cannot be classed. as Protective Works 
should be taken up only when it is clear that they will 
really pay when completed. (Chapter X, para 8). 

2. There should be regular. inspection of tanks by 
officers of the Revenue and Public Works Departments 
and maintenance works should be executed promptly. 
(Chapter X, paras 9 & 10). 


Cesses. 


1. As agriculturists as well as non-agriculturists 
enjoy the benefits conferred by the improvements effected 
by the utilisation of cesses, it is not equitable to require 
only agriculturists to pay such cesses. Cesses on lard 
revenue may be abolished and a social service cess levied 
on all persons benefiting from the activities of loral 
boards. (Chapter XI, para 4). 


Agency for Collection of Land Revenue. 


1. The existing system of having hereditary village 
officers is not satisfactory and has to be changed immedi- 
ately. All the hereditary offices such as Patel, Shanbhog, 
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Toti, Talari and Nirganti may be abolished and 
stipendiary personnel consisting of one Parpathegar, one 
or two accountants, two or three peons may be appointed 
for each circle which will have a monetary jurisdiction 
of Rs. 10,000 subject to the proviso that the extent 
should not exceed 30 sq. miles. Then posts of Revenue 
Inspectors will become superfious. It is estimated that 
the cost of the proposed stipendiary personnel will be 
almost equal to the present cost of Revenue Inspectors 
and Potgi. (Chapter XII, para 8). 

2. The question whether hereditary hak toa village 
office comes within the definition of property for which 
compensation has to be paid under article 31 of the 
Constitution has to be examined by experts. Fven if 
compensation has to be paid, minor village servants, v2z., 
totis, talaries and nirganties need not be paid any cash 
compensation. It is enough if they are allowed to 
continue in possession .ef their-service inam lands on 
payment of full assessment. such of those who have not 
got sufficient extent of lands being given Government 
lands free of cost. For Patels and Shanbhogs, the 
compensation may be equivalent to six times the annual 
potgl. Service inam lands held by Patels and Shanbhogs 
may be enfranchised on recovery of 10 years’ assessment. 
(Chapter XII, paras 9 & 10). p 

3. The miras system can never be improved and it 
is practically impossible to enforce payment of miras to 
the minor village servants at the prescribed rates. 
(Chapter XII, para 11). 


Miscellaneous Recommendations. 


1. Jtis not desirable to fix any ceiling limit to 
agricultural holdings. (Chapter XIII, para 2). 


2. Lands left fallow withont due reasons may be 
taken under Government management and arrangements 
made for their cultivation. Action on these lines may 
be taken in the case of lands under channels if left fallow 
continuously for 2 years and in the case of other lands if 
left fallow continuously for three years. (Chapter XIII, 
para 3). 

3. Co-operative farming of both types, viz., Co- 
operative Colonisation Schemes and Co-operative Joint 
Farming should be encouraged. Large blocks of land 
released from Amrit Mahal Kavals and date groves 
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should be primarily reserved for co-operative colonisation 
and legislation should be enacted to encourage co- 
operative joint farming by bringing in compulsion when 
a small number of holders obstruct co-operative farming, 
(Chapter XITI, para 4). . 

4. lt isnot desirable to consider at this stage the 
question of nationalisation of land. (Chapter XIII, 
para 5). 

5. The disposal of Government lands for cultivation 
should beso planned as to reserve suitable blocks for 
those who want to take up the cultivation of foodgrains 
on an industrial basis using mechanised equipment. Side 
by side, efforts should be made to start co-operative 
colonies of landless persons wishing to take up agri- 
culture and also to settle individual agriculturists on 
available lands. (Chapter XIII, para $). 


6. Palace lands should be levied full assessment 
and water rate and the tenancy law should be applicable 
to the tenants cultivating palace lands also, (Chapter 
XIII, para 7). 

7. Twenty-five percent of the land revenue realised 
in any area may be made over to the local authorities in 
that area for utilisation on local improvement schemes. 
(Chapter XIII, para 8). 

8. The existing provisions of section 63 of the Land 
Revenue Code enabling ryots to build residential building 
and farm houses on agricultural lands for their bonafide 
use without any permission should be given wide 
publicity so that people may be encouraged to live on 
their lands. (Chapter XIII, para 9). 


9. Arrangements should be made to enable the ryot 
to pay land revenue direct to the Treasuries. (Chapter 
XIII, para 10). 

10. Revenue Records, particularly the Record of 
Rights, should be brought up-to-date and made easily 
and readily available. The hikkals should be marked in 
the village maps. The right of way enjoyed by an owner 
on the adjoining lands should be clearly mentioned under 
‘‘ Other rights” in the index of lands. (Chapter XIII, 
para 11). ; 
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Agricultural Statistics. 


1. The existing system of collection and maintenance 
of agricultural statistics requires to be modified and 
improved so that all the relevant statistics required for 
agricultural planning and for gauging the results of such 
plans are collected accurately and made available for 
reference to the concerned departments. (Chapter XIV). 


MINUTES OF DISSENT 
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1. By sar H. M. CHANNABASAPPA, bse. 


Tam unable to agree with any system of taxation 
which is inconsistent with the paying capacity of the 
tax-payer. ILow far the lanud-tax satisfies the funda- 
mental canons of taxation is a question which needs 
careful examination. It is generally agreed that it is a 
regressive, inelastic and unscientific one. The main 
argunent in its favour is that the system has adjusted 
itself. Land-tax came into being at atime when there 
was no alternative. It has remained one of the basic 
sources of the State Revenue till recent years. In the 
earlier days of its introduction a prescribed share of the 
actual produce was taken for land-tax. The present: 
system 1s something different. Irrespective of the actual 
produce and area under cultivation, the vissicitudes of 
seasonal conditions and other relevant factors, the culti- 
vator is required to pay a prescribed tax within a 
prescribed time failing which he loses the land. This 
system was evolved during the British regime to suit 
administrative convenience and States finances. The tax 
is obviously imposed on the extent of land and not the 
income derived out of it and the paying capacity of the 
tax-payer. The justification advanced is that land is 
State property and that it is entitled for a tax. While 
one could possess other forms of national wealth. and 
exploit it to his advantage without paying anything as 
long as his income is withinan.exempted limit, there is 
no justification to deny this privilege to the cultivator. 
There is another argument generally advanced in favour 
of the tax. It is, that the land owner is given a status 
and kept in a privileged position—the State being the 
guardian of the record of his rights and proprictorship. 
One finds very little logic in this. ‘There are thousands 
of people who enjoy greater privilege and protection and 
secure the maximum benefits of State amenities and pay 
nothing to Government. The cultivator. on the other 
hand, is called upon to contribute to State funds in spite 
of all the adverse circumstances attending him and little 
or no amenities worth the nume. Land is worked out 
for national bencfit and in the working of it the first and 
legitimate charge on all the produce is the maintenance 
of those engaged in production in a comfortable standard 
of civilized life. If production does not exceed his 
requirements, no law can however justify the imposition 
of a tax. During settlement it is essential that the 
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paying capacity of the person should be correctly assessed 

and a fair margin left out of the produce for the 
minimum requirements of his family if not for a comfort- 
able standard of life. Any system of taxation should, 
as a general rule, be such as to secure an equitable 
distribution of the burden over all sections of people 
the ultimate object being the accomplishment of a well- 
balanced socio-economic structure with adequate scope 
for the development of private initiative. The existing 
system is a gross violation of one of the most vital canons 
of taxation, viz., canon of ability. The argument 
advanced for perpetuating this system with suitable 
modification does not convince me. I am therefore of 
opinion that land-tax as such should be abolished and 
other avenues explored to make good the gap. 


The State is no doubt spending a lot to maintain a 
costly machinery to safeguard the proprietorship and 
allied record of rights: To meet this expenditure the 
State would be justified to levy a service-fee. I feel 
that a flat rate of about 6 annas per acre of occupied 
land which fetches about 36 lakhs of rupees should be 
more than sufficient to meet the expenditure. 


The second point which I would like to deal pertains 
to irrigated tracts. The areas receiving service from 
irrigation projects financed by the State, namely, the 
restored tanks, reservoirs, pick-up channels, etc., stand 
on a different footing. he State is entitled for a 
reasonable water-rate on acreage basis, the rate being 
determined by the guarantee of water supply and the 
investment involved and other relevant factors. It 
would be unfair to levy water-rate on lands irrigated 
by private wells. I suggest the following schedule of 
water-rates :— 


. Rs, 
1. Lands under restored tanks bs 4 to 6 per acre, 
2. is + Minor irrigation projects 8 to 12 y 
3. aay » major i » we = 10 0. 12 a 


It is possible to expect: a return of 50 to 60 lakhs under 
this head of revenue. 

The third point I would like to stress is the 
desirability of levying an agricultural income-tax besides 
the water-rate and service-fee. Large producers could 
afford to keep accounts and give little room for harass- 
ment. The exemption limit may however be kept at 
Rs, 3,000. When agricultural income becomes taxable, 
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exempted businessmen getting good income out of lands 
will become liable to pay income-tax. It is possible to 
expect a revenue of 10 to 15 lakhs of rupees from this 
head. The expected aggregate income under all heads 
amount to Rs. 95 to 100 lakhs as agaiust the present land 
revenue of about Rs. 130 lakhs. 


To put it precisely, 1 suggest the following :— 


(1) The ‘present system of land revenue be 
abolished. 


(2) A flat-rate service-fee of 6 annas per acre be 
levied on all lands under holding. 
(3) Water-rates be levied on all lands irrigated 


from projects or constructions got up from State funds at 
the following rates :— 


Rs. 
(a) lands under restored tanks oe 4 to. 6 per acre 
(i), » Minor irrigation, projects 8told ,, 
fe), »  Taajor ie yo ow «10to12 ,, 
(a)? x5 » pick-up channels 8 4 to 6 ‘i 
(e) ,, is private wells... Nil, 


(4) Levy of agricultural income-tax, the exemption 
limit being fixed at Rs. 3.000. 


These recommendations, if accepted, will remove the 
odium of perpetuating an unjust, inequitable and un- 
scientific svstem of taxation. Effective savings can be 
made under establishment and settlement. 


H. M. CHANNABASAPPA. 
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2. By Spt &S. NaRAYANA Rao, B.A.,, BL. 


Relief in Periods of Depression.--In Chapter 6, 
paragraph 14, we have recommended that there should 
be. statutory provision for abatement of the land revenue 
demand whenever prices of agricultural produce fall and 
there is general economic depression. I would like to 
examine this question a little further. When the 
agriculturists were in the grip of severe depression, the 
incidence of taxation was felt to be heavy and unbearable. 
Economists tell us that this depression is like a cycle and 
its visit is unavoidable. Let us be prepared for this 
eventuality with a proper antidote instead of allowing 
the poor agriculturists to be the victims as was done in 
1931-36 without succour, sympathy and relief. 

Collection of Statistics—In Chapter 14, there is a 
recommendation that there should be an agency like a 
Bureau of Hconomics for the preparation and collection 
of agricultural statistics, 1 believevit will be the duty of 
this agency to gather reliable figures relating to the 
price of agricultural produce also during each year. If it 
is determined on a consideration of all available data 
that a particular year can safely be taken as the Standard 
Year for prices, it will be easy to prepare a price index 
for each year. Wheneyer prices fall below that standard 
level, the assessment should automatically be reduced. 
The rate of reduction should be as follows :— 


Price level Freduetion 
80 per cent of the Standaid vos 29 per cent, 
. 60 se oe rir 50 ” 
4Q) iy 7 sug 75 a 


There should however be no enhancement when the price 
goes beyond the standard level. 

The Standard Year.—lt may be urged with some 
certainty that the low price levels which prevailed before 
the Second World War would never be reached. The 
present abnormal prices would not rule the markets 
when the tensions that exist gradually disappear. It 
would be some years before conditions of steadiness in 
prices begin to operate. What would be the price level 
then? If we work back from 1939, the decade prior to 
this was a period of fluctuating prices and cannot provide 
the criteria for ascertaining a correct normal year. I 
venture to think that the period between 1919 and 1929 
may afford some material. It will not be difficult to 
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adopt a satisfactory formula which could generally be 
accepted, 


The Advantages of a Blanton Provision.—It will ba 
possible to do away with the re-survey and settlement, 
resulting in considerable savings. The assurance, that 
there will be no. enhancement of the revenue. demand 
and that for the period of depression a provision is 
made, creates.a sense of security among the agriculturists 
and induces them to employ. themselves my nolehoartedly 
in this great occupation. 


Village Offices.—There was marked and strong 
difference of opinion regarding the abolition of village 
offices as is disclosed by the close voting on this subject. 
I would like to stress as I did before the Committee the 
far-reaching consequences and the inevitable hardship 
and injustice that will be caused by the step now 

roposed, . There are 17,148 Government villages having 

6,186 Shanbhogs. 17,000 Patels, 15,938 Thotis, 6,942 
Talaris and 3,238 Nirgantis. There are in addition 
2,080 Inam villages which have their village servants, 
It. will not be an over-estimate if I state that nearly 
55,000 village servants in the State will be thrown out of 
employment. They and their dependents will form 
nearly 300,000—not an inconsiderable section of the 
total population. — who will face a precarious future: 
What is the justification for such a drastic step ? 


Do we substitute an Ideal Agency ?.—Whatever may be 
the shortcomings of this system, it cannot be gainsaid 
that we have the cheapest service which is attending to 
very essential duties. The machinery now proposed will 
consist of 1,500 parpathegars with a pass in the Middle 
School Examination as their basic qualification. There 
will be 2,000 accountants and 3,000 peons. When it is 
difficult to enlist teachers for village schools, is it likely 
that a pay of Rs. 35 per mensem will attract proper type 
of men? The area proposed for the work of the 
parpathegar is too big and unmanageable. The Revenue 
Inspectors, many of whom are highly qualified, are being 
replaced by parpathegars. Leaving aside the difficulty 
that may be experienced in absorbing the 729 Revenue 
Inspectors and their peons, and to direct them to take 
up work different from what they were accustomed to 
do, are we sure that the parpathegars can effectively 
replace the Revenue Inspectors and a large number of 
experienced shanbhogs? The short experience that the 
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Government may have of the stipendiary shanbhogs 
will not be such as to give support to the proposed 
scheme. 


ft 1s costly also.—The personnel proposed appears 
to be inadequate. There has to be a reserve to take 
up the work of those on leave, A large amount has 
to be set apart for the travelling allowance. The cost of 
this new scheme cannot be less than Rs. 40 lakhs while 
the Government is now spending Rs. 27 lakhs annually. 
I feel that it will be a costly and disappointing experiment. 


How does this fit into the new set-up ?.—The trend in 
Mysore, asin other States, is for entrusting the Gram 
Panchayets with the work of collection of revenue. This 
will necessarily mean that the Panchayets must have an 
agency which is local and is readily available. The 
village servants of all types will be indispensable for the 
success of the work of the Panchayets. The cheapness of 
the system is its strength. . If the Panchayet is to engage 
the necessary village staff, the cost will be prohibitive, The 
parpathegars, the accountants and the peons will not so 
readily lend themselves and mtegrate into the new pattern. 
As the existing village servants will be under the direct 
control and constant supervision of the Gram Panchayat, 
the scope of exhibiting any undesirable propensities will 
be less. 

Question of Compensation.—Then there is the question 
of compensation to be paid, for the forfeiture of the heredi- 
tary hak which is dealt with in Chapter 12, paragraph 9. 
A doubt was entertained by some members whether a 
hereditary hak would be property within the meaning of 
Article 31 of the Constitution of India, If it is property, 
either immovable or movable, it must be acquired on 
payment of compensation. The compensation payable, 
on whatever meagre scale it may be computed, would run 
to nearly two crores of rupees. In the report, a distinction 
is sought to be made between the shanbhogs and patels 
on the one hand and the minor village servants on the 
other. As all these are governed by a single enactment— 
the Village Officers Act—which does not make any such 
distinction in the nature of the hereditary hak, it may 
turn out to be only a distinction without a difference. 

_ What is Property?.—Property consists in either 
certain rights over a thing or a thing over which certain 
rights exist. The word property is the most comprehen- 
sive of all terms which can be used, inasmuch as it is 
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indicative and descriptive of every possible in terest, which 
any person can have. A hereditary hak is not only 
property, but is considered as immovable property, A 
village watchman is a hereditary village officer and the 
hak is immovable property as held in 1.L.R. 6 Bom. 512 
and A.ILR. 1937 Nag. 84. The hereditary priesthood 
and the office of shebait are immovable property as 
decided in A.IL.R. 1932 Cal. 791 and 59 1.C. 371. The 
definition of immovable property in the Transfer of 
Property Act is a negative one and merely excludes 
standing timber, growing crops or grass. Hindu Law 
regards hereditary offices as immovable property. (9 Bom. 
H.C.R. 99, 21 W.R. 178 P.C.). 

I adhere to the opinion that closer supervision over 
the village servants and insistence on requisite training 
would go a long way in making the village servants useful 
agents for carrying on the collection and other revenue 
work, It is inadvisable to substitute low paid parpathe- 
gars and accountants who are birds» of passage and who 
tend to become rapatious in their methods and would be 
more mischievous than the village servants who have to 
live amongst the other villagers and have some stake in 
the village. 


S. Narayana Rao. 
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3. By Sri H. §. RUDRAPPA, B.A., LIB. 


Note on the Proposed Reforms in the Agency for Collection of 
Land Revenue. 


Though I agree with the majority view that the 
system of having hereditary village officers is incongruous 
in Republican India and it should be replaced by salaried 
staff, I am afraid that the change-over may not be advis- 
able at present. The scheme proposed by the majority 
of the members is not a_ satisfactory one, The 
‘“ parpathegar ’’ will be a poor substitute for the Revenue 
Inspector, who has become an indispensable factor in view 
of the various development schemes so far undertaken 
and hereafter to be undertaken by Government. 


2. The Patel, as a headman of the village, isa 
connecting link between the villagers and Government. 
The Patel has onerous dutiesto perform and there is a 
long tradition behind him. He ‘looks after the Police 
work also in the village. This work cannot be under- 
taken by the Police Department without incurring huge 
extra expenditure. The investigation of cases in the 
village by the Police will be rather difficult without the 
co-operation of the Patel. The Patel is held responsible, 
ina general way, for everything, good or bad, that 
happens in the village. The ‘‘Parpathegar’’ is not 
therefore a proper substitute for the Patel either. There- 
fore, if a satisfactory scheme is to be evolved to replace 
the present hereditary village offices, the Government 
have to incur far greater expenditure than anticipated by 
the Committee. 


3. Ido not agree with the minority view that the 
present system of hereditary offices has no inherent 
defects. Apart from the other defects, the main inherent 
defect of the system is that these hereditary village offices 
are not full-time offices and with the low remunera- 
tion attached to these village offices it is impossible to 
expect honest and good work from them. It may 
however be stated that the majority of them are holding 
on to the office on account of some sort of prestige attached 
to the offices from a long time. Actually, majority of 
the Patels and the village servants are themselves far 
from pleased or satisfied with the present system because 
it is unremunerative and, in many instances, they are 
incurring expenditure for the discharge of their duties 
more than the emoluments they receive. With the growth 
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of mass education and political consciousness, glamour 
for the present system of hereditary village offices is 
bound, in my opinion, to disappear and the abolition of 
the hereditary system would then become easier, But, 
I doubt the wisdom of seeking to introduce this reform 
immediately. 


4. The replacement of hereditary village offices by 
salaried staff will lead to a large-scale unemployment as 
suggested by the minority. This will create discontent 
not only among the hakdars but also among the people 
who belong to the families of the hakdars. This section 
of the people cannot be easily ignored. The country 
is passing through a period of series of crises. This is not 
the time for ushering in a number of reforms simul- 
taneously, however good they may be, and create 
discontentment in a larger degree. The process of 
reformation must be gradual or should be undertaken 
when our hands are not. full of pressing problems. The 
Committee has already recommended a number of useful 
and good reforms which are likely to create discontent 
among certain sections of the people. Therefore this is 
not the proper time for bringing about this reform, It 
is also advisable to ascertain the public opinion about 
this reform before this scheme is given effect to and the 
fact that the question of abolition of the Shanbhogi 
office was agitated in the Assembly and the Council 
cannot be treated as a verdict on the abolition of all the 
hereditary village offices. Moreover, as I have stated 
above, with the growth of education and political con- 
sciousness in the country, the glamour and the false 
prestige attached to these hereditary offices may disappear 
and a reform of this nature can be ushered in without 
much discontent. The Government of Mysore are also con- 
templating to re-organise the Village Panchayets and 
these Panchayets will, in course of time, be in a 
position to handle the revenue collection work also. For 
the above reasons, I hold that the time is not opportune 
to usher in this reform and this matter can be re-examined 
after five years. 


H. 8. Ruprappa. 
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4. By Sar 8. M. SIDDIAH, B.Sc, LL.B. 


It is not without great reluctance that I dissent from 
the views of the majority on the question of tenancy 
legislation. 


It is admitted in the Report (Chapter XIV) that the 
members were not able to get even an approximate idea 
of the extent of lands cultivated by owners, extent 
cultivated by tenants who are also landowners and extent 
cultivated by landlesstenants. Nonetheless, the majority 
of the members have tried to gauge the magnitude of the 
problem by comparing the figures of non-cultivating 
owners, cultivating owners and cultivating tenants with 
the figures of the similar classes in Bombay, Madras, etc., 
and for the whole of India. 


I feel that the figures given about Mysore are 
neither correct nor up-to-date. The total number of 
holders in Mysore in 1944-45 is more than 13 lakhs (vide 
page 23 of the Questionnaire). According to the Census 
of 1941 the cultivating owners are about nine lakhs. 
Therefore it will not be incorrect to say that the remain- 
ing four lakhs of holders are not themselves cultivating 
their lands and to that extent the problem of tenancy is 
there. Anyhow, the magnitude of the problem is not as 
small as the majority have deemed it to be. 


It is on the main ground that the problem of tenancy 
‘in Mysore is not acute, that the majority have recom- 
mended a simple tenancy legislation. In my opinion, the 
proposed simple legislation is so simple that it neither 
confers any new and substantial rights on the tenant nor 
ensures a fair deal to the tenant and makes him feel 
contented, as it is expected of it. 


It is stated in Chapter XIV on Miscellaneous 
Recommendations that there is no absentee landlordism 
on any appreciable scale in Mysore and the proposed 
tenancy legislation will discourage it. Iam convinced 
that it is too much for the members to expect that the 
proposed legislation will ever discourage it even to a very 
little extent. 


It is not that the members did not appreciate the 
trend of current opinion regarding tenancy legislation in 
other parts of India. They did appreciate it. But on 
the simple reason that tenancy problem in Mysore is not 
acute at present, they do not propose any drastic 
changes. : 
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I do not agree with them, because the problem may 
not be acute in the sense that the relationship between 
the landlord and the tenant has not become worse or that 
the number of tenants is less than the number of owner 
cultivators, but considering the comprehensive legislation 
introduced in the neighbouring provinces and _ its 
immediate effect on the tenants of the Malnad area of 
the State, it is very likely that the problem will become 
acute in the immediate future. Besides, throughout India, 
the attitude of the general public towards the problem of 
absentee landlordism and tenancy is fast changing and 
therefore I feel it will be prudent to provide for this 
immediate possibility, so that Mysore will not only avoid 
the crisis that may happen but also come in line with 
other States with regard to this important aspect of 
agrarian economy. If is with this idea and for the 
purpose of improving the economic and social conditions 
of peasants and ensuring the full-and efficient use of land 
for agriculture I propose to suggest some important 
changes. 

Before coming to that, let us consider the results of 
tenancy legislations in various parts of the country. In 
India tenancy legislation is a century old. The two main 
objects of all such legislations were (1) to provide security 
of tenure and (2) to bring about harmonious relations 
between the landlord and-the tenant. 


Thus, tenancy legislation was based upon the re- 
cognition of the proprietory right of the landlord and 
right of eviction, But this right of eviction was subjected 
to many restrictions and limitations. The interplay of 
the right of eviction and the restrictions imposed upon it 
resulted in legal complexities which in turn led to a 
number of protracted and vexatious litigation between the 
parties. The tenant, with his limited resources, could 
never come out successful as against the superior abilities 
and greater resources of the landlord. 


On the other hand, the ignorance and illiteracy of 
the vast bulk of tenants, the competition among them- 
selves and the absence of alternative means of livelihood 
nullified all the beneficial intentions of the tenancy 
legislation. 


Thus we find that the earlier attempts at regulation 
of tenancy have not been successful. Hence there should 
be a change in the method of approach to this question. 
Legislation will have to be curative and not mere 
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palliative. The real and lasting solution of the problem 
of tenancy is to remove the cause of tenancy itself, 
because as long as the cause is there, tenancy is bound to 
exist. The fundamental factors which have neutralised 
all the previous tenancy legislation are bound to be there 
for a very long time till there is a rise in the general level 
of literacy and in the standard of life of the people as a 
whole. Therefore, absentee-landlordism, the root cause 
of tenancy, should be abolished in the interest of agri- 
culture and society and the objective of reforms should 
be nothing short of the elimination of al] intermediaries 
between the tiller and the State and making the actual 
cultivator the owner of the land. 


This conclusion is supported by economic, social and 
political considerations. 

Economically, land is a national asset and agriculture 
is the basis of our national life. Private right in land is 
conceded to an owner on. the ground that he will exploit 
it properly and fulfil an important economic function. 
But the absentee landlord has not only failed to perform 
this economic function but also stood in the way of the 
tenant doing it, for want of sufficient guarantee that he 
will reap the fruits of his labour. Thus the wealth of 
the land remains untapped and the nation as a whole is 
the ultimate sufferer. 

Secondly, as one writer has remarked ‘‘ Ownership of 
land tethers a man to law and order better than all the 
laws of the statute books: It breeds in him a sense of 
personal worth and family pride. It identifies him with 
the community he lives in and gives him a proprietory 
interest in the school and other organisations and enter- 
prises of his home-town or home community. It enables 
him to hold his family together, makes him a better 
father, a better neighbour and a better citizen mainly 
because it makes him a stable responsible member of 
society ”’. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out ‘‘ Tenancy is 
unfavourable to freedom...... the tenant has no income, 
no country, no hearth, no domestic altar, no household 
God. The free-holder on the contrary is the :national 
supporter of a free Government, and it should be the 
policy of Republics to multiply their free-holders as is the 
policy of monarchies to multiply tenants.” 


So also, the trend of current public opinion in other 
parts of India goes to show that tenancy problem should 
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be solved by the elimination of all intermediaries between 
the tiller and the State and by providing facilities to the 
tenant to become the owner of the land. 


The Bengal Land Revenue Commission of 1940, 
presided over by Sir Fancis Floud, the National Planning 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and the Orissa Land Revenue and Land Tenure 
Committee have come to the above conclusions. 


In Madras and Bihar, legislation has been passed to 
eliminate intermediaries between the cultivator and the 
State in those areas governed by the Permanent Settle- 
ment Regulations and in the inam villages. 


The United Province Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Bill of 1949 provides for abolition of Zamin- 
daries and enables the tenants and sub-tenants to become 
owners of the land they cultivate. 


The Hyderabad Agrarian) Reforms Committee has 
recommended that a complete abolition of tenancy system 
and elimination of absentee-landlordism as the final 
objective of reforms: 


The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Sri J. C. Kumarappa has expressed that 
“the Committee is strongly of the opinion that in the 
agrarian economy of India, there is no place for inter- 
mediaries and land must belong to the tiller’. The 
Committee has also recommended that ‘‘ the tenant should 
have the right to purchase the holdings at a reasonable 
price to be determined by the Region Land Tmbunal ”. 


It is very interesting to note that this Committee 
has recommended that the intermediaries of the type of 
Inamdar between the Government and the State should 
be eliminated. 


The same trend is reflected in the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. It is considered by all 
that itis the best and the most comprehensive legislation 
in India. I suggest that tenancy legislation on the lines 
of this Act may be introduced in Mysore as early as 
possible. . 

2. Maximum limit to holdings. —The next point 
about which I hold a different opinion from the majority 
is their suggestion that there is no necessity to fix a 
ceiling limit to holdings. . 

There is an economic justification for limiting the size 
of holdings which any one farmer should own and cultivate. 
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The efficiency of a farm increases up to a certain size 
and thereafter the Law of Diminishing Returns begins to 
operate. Hence it is necessary to limit that a holding 
should not exceed the size at which production begins to 
fall off. 


Socially, it is not fair that a few persons should hold 
large blocks of land which they cannot cultivate, while 
many people hold very small bits of land and a great 
many are landless tenants. This state of affairs is a 
source of discontent to the vast bulk of the population. 


Article 39 of the Constitution of India provides that 
the State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards 
securing, 

(6) that the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed as best to 
subserve the common good. 


(c) that the operation of the economic system does 
not result in the concentration of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment. 


Thus the fixation of a ceiling on the size of the 
agricultural holdings has become a statutory necessity 
also. 

It is in accordance with the above statutory provi- 
sion that the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sri J.C. Kumarappa, has 
recommended three times the economic holding as the 
optimum size. The Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Com- 
mittee has recommended that the maximum holding 
should be one with a net income of Rs. 1,500 per month. 
The Bombay Tenancy Act restricts the right of persons 
owning more than 50 acres in regard to right of eviction 
of tenants ete, 


Thus we find that this idea of fixing a limit to 
holdings is gradually gaining ground, 

It is said in the Report that there are very few large 
holdings and even those are mainly plantations, and there 
is no great pressure on land and about 30 lakhs of acres of 
cultivable lands are available for disposal. 


Whether there are a few or many large holdings in 
Mysore depends upon the conception of a large holding. 
If we consider that a holding above 50 acres is a large 
holding, we will find more than 16 thousand holders in 
Mysore, owning a total extent of 13 lukhs of acres. That 
is, 20°% of the total cultivable land is owned by 1:25% 
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of the holders. Surely, there is heavy concentration of 
land in the hands of a few landlords. According to 
Article 39(b) of. the Constitution of India, the State shall 
direct its policy towards securing that lands are so 
distributed as best to subserve the common good. 


Large holdings are to be found not only in planta- 
tions but also in wet and dry areas of the State. There 
may not be great pressure on land in dry areas but there 
is definitely great pressure in irrigated areas of the State. 
Hence there is a necessity to fix the maximum limit of 
holdings. 


If there are 30 lakhs of acres of cultivable land, it 
may be distributed among intending cultivators having 
in view that, by so doing, it will not result in the concen- 
tration of land in the hands of a few people. 


The fact that there are huge tracks of cultivable 
land available for disposal does not take away the. force 


of the argument that there is already concentration 
of Jand. 


Hence I suggest that the ceiling limits to the size of 
holdings which any one farmer should own and cultivate 
should be 50 acres of dry land or 10 acres of garden or 
20 acres of wet land. 


S. M. Srpprag. 
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5. BY Sri RAMA SHARMA, 

1. Syknw atsadQ an adse, gde, words, soX, 
& Sov wadoh woaonenn H S.e8asoN omy TaaG,o8 WOBE 
Rares ce soe Fomoovaay, DPI WIFHIOBA) B53, 
SOAS, 

2. tong dz Ex npkoh Smaragd Snod wows Bex , 
BQose asd Aesnvos woodssssaes wsendiwnvoorwym 
Bose, Hang, Nd PER} wa, BesoHs8 Ox, dBory 
Brnrag Yodoodw, srs? enmAsoNe Nov, dea, SOB 5 
Ons oxaod depervo (Nwobllts, wong din) ayAdrdod 
HAM Va. 103,38 DB, Sess Yexovs,d BYHQ os, Wg 3 
Hwadsoss Ua, Bers mand. 

Yamor Bunek eomas Hse yo3d a odors 
BUN BLotsA wsamooiowxp BANA, B WOH Y3,F,, 
Vpors Ho, 08, AcodVaend. 

Roa,8e sedd aoasososaon Brmovkay, wAerhseadrd 
Bax. Bono sows AO FHohdse,s. 80,8 soy, 
Momsvaessys Atrose yng S18 ag*dohxoad ved 
arone Has agaod BIR, Sood wotsandos G3 G00 Bao, 
Rows to WB. Ba Che WAN POOR) Band senaoo 
Bows, 3, 

3. Bateet wean age, slous age dag ance, 
BO, worrecds.S, Mod, BH Hrd) wed BAD. Fed wens 
BOI) HQESAS wor IDA Bddos %& Rsto3: B NDeed so, OPFoA 
eso, FBsd0d008 wes, AIWALAION BB, DBS Dd, Oc 
ass 3d, wom OFS wenedos. Ssdevew, Kmsvod Bas, 
BAIS, OGFOR & Hes 03 FaxoINn SIH THs 
HAMSeGIGs B, BA ABeso. 

4. 4,39 Bows. BROCCO (absentee landlords) 2088 
BOTT, HIose Sree Recsaodor Sabh, BADYS B PH 
Bay SRad sey 32, mB, 88 Ogaod WBA en, Sess, 
EROOWADS Feo Fomow nas swoesaodmAnws xwonad 
Bedonen Hoe, 0% OGF OATS, BOB, BOBOGHO, Bd, SH OF Io 
BHA AoMwsvaeddse s weDood 382,3 HHOEFoorosed 
Bao, oases teas BSA Os, WN, SHIA NHF ANBer., 
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MoMoseaado0os Awordssdo awpsaadoA (wAIosowIdoN) 
SHBWBIS HOB PRIS, ONWOASo Hepr Tood Foson¢ 
SPWOVAIA WES AEE, WEB, 

5. Bsa, Bess B&O SX, WwoMBOOHAH, MAMWwse 
BRA OA CFA Bw Ado sso, worAcowrs ds wooo 
ohgoy essmoobtasd ohbdandohaden, xwonad worse 
Ison Kecsaaddee, BOE, seIVaday ao BOI Ds PodLONGsA o 
BAB Yorwwom YOraoda.ad, Aecdaodd BOA 8 DoASHsR 
AoNPOPaOA MPON VHS eHsn@ Bd, AawqGodndookeroy 
AQP, LSOR ¥ NOs H, O08 cosmos ws Be) Boss xopodes 
Ne MNOS NH AAVodonee, eQaoson gan, Sess Baropodsos 
HOS, 8) AOBIMsyG AoMpeor wrowsde NO. Recdmodd 
SOB, WOIPHIIS Ho wogsa) ARaFIAAoo REF OR, Resaosons 
SS Bog,8 Madoydos SSA SPmssdin wdsdaon weds 
2808,8, CdHWd SoA Wemuds g vooIgNnddn, Recdmadd 
a3, BAD PH G9dow, S BsdewNTACS, Aonasad Aamose 
Badr Spx, a mana, Sond, OB BHSIW AOS najxyoos8d 
Hj BESNIO Saves. 0bsoNaos Aracdiaiisa, Not, Aver gBady 
BBR, 07, BRA D5OG, N, goes Reed FIBNIA, (Tenancy 
Act) “par amgah Bows VAS sons. Kees msndee AN WAS 
ee eSNes, YOAV, TAWOH Nor dos sodesds aod swe 
wont, BS SoH Wes, 

BASPION OPrBos ere waok woos saoedR Zoosmn 
HO) SBA 08 ovas Aecdnodaa Snax BOW IT, Aha? 
apes, sae @ wadsm sn oid AIaeQodre ase. an so0R 
wOrss eoanas Mnotarh wae Redaodse vy wavs, sorae 
SHH KF,%, Saoneder. Resh DAS BOTT, | dOsbobson 
BH, BAF s08 Tvs mas Pcad.0e wanrns00s Oaxwode. 
mregowedd — momseaador asvesad sori8 HPF oy) aged 
Hw WN Fanescsun sad wang, gos momser 
swondssoang 8 DOS, Rersaadon sooo SReo moI08 23, 
Rog manoset ware BeFod aeWexo Bobss, andoy, 
wermo, BARWIR Kesnodas B08, gan SMoHsse, obbarnad 3 
wdIgwIs> 8 BOER, end’ WBA Fe acta, Recdaod 
HoB BOBS BBUNAHVEL, " gy, y aloonay 6 Seaenoba odoee 
BTOTS, WAOW Bosses iadase. eeash Boivdd ear toned 
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SkmwBney 808 Resohs, egraon Skmsovysosodro, xper 
Bomoes OOM etTos weed s® @ SXF Spr “Recdosoay, FOr) 
DhDosohe weded onradvedo, Recdaodar Za, AoroNe 
Bed, (Aes Be 0.) BRIsNDBo. FSRdYS Moor edeene 
ede. Reetodoo. BHAGHEAOdDRm ons Ops S¥oodoneod 
Sanngaen, Aecswoo wareMDIdoe, 3 yw BIT NPSG.B2, 
We ms BHLowad. sridodand Aes 8.84 og Recs 
Bmvoes Bomooha aecdNy, Hoss tomsohmiey eB, Foto 
oh AsdNy, Resdoban, Az Aesdaadse Fawwos By soe 
We Po. 

GIS GRBwY BAno Gor whasg sed weohse Reed 
BAwaseA Gams somyrad ansaghomon Aesaods Foms 
Reso Famwey Bor mu, doh wom gontgogsow Aoeod 
weoom. “wean Bo ne Recs TINVS BSS odo Reedaod 
WHoHoMYIG) Toebhe =sednen Phen hense mor evobsan 
Bes Heed Trgnsy, Santyned MogaoaAnd ya wns, 
DAS. meiecads: Bad, BANIdP, OB, ors %) 808.2089 
NoByr Ago Sao, mest. AIM HVSD Bs Reesmadan Bohs, 
Basses, nAeesaodgo B08, O2 Vossordonsws ve soon 
BIodvwes, Aeesaodan Heh parearivdy, $0900 HOF OBNOd 
Bi, Saaobe WRowWNPa, QHPaMAVAd EE deans eRsa seo 
DASA’ AFOORO Ben Bo, Sey, FoBNnyY RwosayaA ATeFo 
BOO SoHE, Bess, QOS AEY Ses ; Bo, tA AFOFIS 
BaeehGon 88a BWHKDNFH, Ressaooas ATerss BOOT, 

ONIVSE Snows  NRooHesswawy Awxsorscoodon Bs, 5 
WIOBW. 

—«G. Ba, BesaY SNoiwerwad yYedoodn beddaand, 
wHL ONG — wos esas RBA, B. eBrnoodne Bw, 
A o8a¢ aso, wWowod 02, HS oaesnsg nes genne™ wero a5, oso 
wey gaz, WHO eweidonde esse HdVINY B: aa, ta) 
BON) HAWieg odode sor wowd moegone drs qyseane 
Rawsages: wss 0 ab, odo MDP Doe Adind ws cugayoo 
VRB F Ao 5 ec83, 63. Reecdetaes QIN, B Nos, Neos 
BOX 083, damieodis BoNneR BISBS Beso, xo 3 “Box evsaion 
ws, eae Zeooh Aadtones avs, “ac, BBY, 84, 
os 83, Saw. BB, OFT wHNoedd iiidededes soe 
a) 003 RG Mow, THIS agar woto oe, wow nAra wesaa 
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wey, rd reo sos, Sededoh sare, ecoyad waedeoneo 
AOCSEWA AGENT eHrArtnsuewm. wad xs ave 
Was ATHHEA aed ASAD ay aaPaNendA 1,500 Seavw 
NVW, ABaCoNawes. AecworeQw. oss xcwvsaon 
REFN) Gt Brose, WIARATLY, Wey ; Zo, & UNwa., Soo 
Hrdaroanos 33,55 aA oe Jmpaites, BH OESHION 100—200 age 
nv wodedd 20st, weeny x, Snvctoed SAVBINGRD, QHFAA 
wee, Sol, tes ah EB Me wonwom & saxo Bow RE 
100 aFdeo “Oued, Bo BhhLons wonwom AWS Axes 
ae 9 28h Q SmrwIndaasen wei Soinn axe anvdeso. 

Acoson wea SVs, 2 BANO? Ads? BAIS, Bes. Est Dn) 


ALE, NIOwe > bots, Reads qoadaad Amos s2, SraSeeo, 


7. MEHIAS wor0I2, Fowasy Hod sos somo! 
B83. 50 C®e, Senrokad 3 vot BoU, JAVA FAH. Anrariew. 
WEAIAIY es Tid Oh, avmosen-3 323, @ DMF Ns. 8 B asp en 
S00, Fee Bren KvosoG sodorieod $, Redo 380% Be, 
SHoroommyoy. va ced sodHeae won, nasepason 
egaOA se SAX) BBB, 

8, Resa ArroseK OWE Ms 2 O93 QY Brmooe ogodaan 
WAC Hogpcor somos Veins & BIL, AOGSN 4 Seo Vdz,, 

(1) MB WRodtneg % a NeBS,. 
(2) naaiossne Rowad A WBS, 
(3) 50 WADIA FLOR QHor ms. 
(4) SAO wWasoBe. 
(1) Te, SreBONVD Howonosoe SwFower a, seovs 
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EMIWISoy wor, Mrs Saesivg nyrcd sods, woevedsod 
OA ATVAY St, mse AGA Masse He&Gohy (Agee, 
239£00.30298) a ezosbdser WAAL, SCdes rryadnyey 
WeAsoNTDds WkoownwTg sso Nowacs Koso, ayer adoss 
ACVNT) Wd CWoAn, Boss 38000 WenDown we 75,0, 08, 
HVAT Voy. wy ved gees WS, Wetdosond wes moN, 
WE AIWTC venir, “ogeran, HE, TITAN, Hawn Hes 
wae wig Besnedar Be, orn SLBA. B33 a8a.8. 
(D.D.'L.) SYS#SS, Td 3, com 09 BSNas Hosrooin aeend, 
SyaowoesAo8 xomedvmoouinndein dda WYoBes Sos 
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- (2) TAAIDOTING Aowd Pad, neo ed FOtosVAHwVA 
D038 330 ve, Boe canes soe WSs: nee Roe 8a nme, 
wonnrtead Pee Nd, SIoSINS Hows Peover nes 
MNnsoaVIs 3,33 wed, GA,q SoHodaA 8,30 aenrad ¢ 
BAR WI Bowonog B. 

(3) Qson weap, narranga, APIOARQ % NAIVSUI CEs 
BBIOFNTD Oo, AAoohag wemoodod tadcsogde JA sdoko 
Waeay. aden wenoohas od, 8, sPoenamndesos syg 
‘Benonod @e© (Agricultural Labour Exchange) ®aaoob 
HSA OT, OHFAABER, 3,3 Aa 003 enOod BIss, agro 
eds 8300 VRS AGN Hao ForNek ws Aoygarn azo 
PoWoSoNnwve Fo, 


(4) #20 Asonen wdoedorda, Sed, Swp,A soroseA 
BHUAGA,, merhsee Booogy oon Be ndostod AS 
Bp Ticptousniceal Toke Nya, Brae, VHAsx,, send 
Badd Tedaonedt UNde, HewAoods majotorid sisao¥ arenes 
enee, dson Gaoayaad Geawecha Avdootos Ang, HOA, 
cdsoneses, A,08 doer", HIS2, Ajos AOesdgsd ary exe 
Bardon, Remodorie CBee ff %, &, 4 chor woReAaoMA OY AB 
ody aga ho Baty Bees, eset Aocgrnvg ya sosah sso, 
Haw}, SHOSS, 8emoonw SHO oBsA Sedo, Nos Bath, 
Bersoondsyone wens, S08, “A ohsaa, GARE, 


9, iheee hones Anexkong & weacdhots vse 
maco¥asNYadA aed Se Gavows,s wpa, hohe, wdavdind,c 
IRDA, ode, BEEN, aA, neamadicheohe * oda aae 3806; 
Rer sient xpos edtnonde, BQ nanny, «assy, 
xdond HA, FITOA Gdatraohy, w73,s wade woxoney, 
oe savredodd: weno ohe, wobandoa 33, obs wats ws, THONG, 
va Reyeress Wdpoas 5,2 srgawnvg mogonanexi’sy, QPFaA 
Seo. weg, ao wedo corrndsy, (Sens y) nanwseds. Tse 
dem sodnvas, Ae, Awe. 


10. Seaied Bao, 0h,— SZdA oon $30 BIE, Gd WeAVow 
Hot Aad aged, Hwos: “Bemond, ae seanddaed Boyne 
Sed AMeaaoAg, Demyatozo $2 WE, NDAOr Aw, 
aayAer ar. Be sso we dog H,ayoeadg Hemode, Rarer 
HRY ATI, a.m, 8. yaAons, a weak aw Zoeine wz Sodoy, 
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U3 d08 FUddroh vac Heo dra ange Adroh Hore nvg 
WS ceor ed, GAS, ccor Tos ABAOr Aw wrasse, Bedson 
Wyse MAAN BRae stvoows, wdoyzod soot seTo 
SHAN wensood Fors, Anaderkssn sae obaed 
BONIS HH Amro WeAING Sys O, da, hood VHB DENG. 
LL, motto WATS Sane wesIsgds norrsvoisen, 
BIS GOQKscoey, END wdoead svdessA arhsesndoo ada 
BOK ENHma H G eNosavmA Awhse SVGOAS sverdy 
RIABAGHY CH. BIsy,Nh own Cedrcodions Somwsnws 
BS8,83 By . 

12, fweEude NOS (Absentce landlords) “AWW 
AGH, AvMSESARAE ONSSE voir wdoeswedoh Asordy 
QRFOAIS ALG, Homa, H, GOT wdoedony SVCescorovos 
BONIS, (HF AA UE Bo, Be convey 930 3 aneg 3.59 BAS Ado 
HSWOL AWOL WNRWAVS, WOH BwATy wAN, wot Siren 
NF Br, 

18. ¥338,doo8 BSeUnen Bi Avo s, sod, 8 Asohenvsy, 
weestycd WEAR, HPssBS HF IA Aes, ROBeery 
Jos ANE, SRwortonAtaga 3, 3,0" 2d, wotve eo" (Tractor 
and Buldozer)) A¥%, ays ToyNsnn 8K Moy wank 
Aecexo’, sraUse cetdwacs Aah Arowedess, srodonsn 
AVOFUGATe CYS 7008)F Wena Sod NVR NF Aanrsed, 

14. (1) ARTs BB 8 (Co-operative Farming) 8a, 
eescrkl souet. Aew— asad aviv vodwomh Fess, 
VON BY GEC Dot ONdm, HS ohedo wmsdeenvda, 53 BI., 
AK wom AIDS THAdwINGoS ~Foronen DKWORTHAL, BAN 
Dewar AHH. Foss Sweet Asordy WORT AE IY, Wess. 

(2) B83 AeMSe Hrw2 vow O8d2 ADAOON wy, HA 
NBwod AoPNee, HHP adsew “sdoniy. who, A BWeAVHBIe| 
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wos BMF Adrose SRA noroseand v2 BAHASWS, AS 
ABFA GOR F203,0 es2 Bao oreador ety. WOIED 
AMWBEWN Byasg Aosm.ou. BStA HAA 5 Be smao 
3, Ax 8, 3 Bessy, sO, nyatrocedgoeneee aes POSwISs, 
LA ee 

OT, Rew keprddads Ose ntese, moetnom & ya 
PomIer HNI0b Hdvohsy, vd, s yox Loboebe ¢ Hy wowaxedes, 
BIC VOC FAA Boe, Roos, TQIo. Sdoohss, (G94 H snvs,) 
vi meg Beh Mm AncsdNd Ssok wonjssmn Aacdosos 
WRARW2Bo, 

18. ao¥aezragy st BtdA38 HYBO0d Sosae 
BQ BAGH Sisy sk nhs wm sncsinsers ¥y, ssodeo 
wan ode an. BON 4» 3303, B59 CAAA be ry DRDIA 
Bao Fl, Poway 30%) Sesagok: GROr BANA, ya, 
dod aoe sacar trondood tag re WISBOS wos so8 
RAF SLB AT WVSVSID FZ, nok wes, Sar: 03, Yaw 
2 98,0, Boor Avg, F,.cssoA Stags Bees BIRO O59 VAN 
oso d8, das sree, “geen Te Be, BnBse zZ FAME wees, 

19, 0,30 nordevodg xogaon Roy won 3, 
GMos APs, RArS, Gwen Axvess, Wendodhmedcds wx 
RomoSeoso ae, 3 g maOB Rea, peat AVLALOMNTING) AL, 

rs Brida tates strcdnanics, BB, Sood, codvevo, 

20. 8) Ater Scisid Besa Lee BOA SoHTK,, we 
AIAG, S way, $30 VUFOHSe, VOSHOVA VAR, Sean & 
RQ SDR, Bwmowaxdew. w stHoh HOsed cworda 
VPA se, APRN wen Zann  seohnaxede ed, 
HBoFGN Gohe FOS & Addo xnwvdnvo ws son, San 
Poor ONE, Nod BIS HsA0gdokw Amer da wmoosToA cde Ff] 
Secusos ap nvr AAR Foss NPoAese gaon; 239,00 N45 
worded. 

SaNesa IF, 
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6. By Sri §. K. VENKATARANGA IYENGAR, B.A., LL.B. 


There is nothing inconsistent with the constitution 
which declares India a Republic and the purely adminis- 
trative question of village offices being continucd on the 
system now in vogue. The succession of village offices is 
regulated according to the provisions of the Village 
Officers Act which, while they lay down that the vacan- 
cies caused by the death of a holder of the village office 
be filled up according to the personal law of succession, 
also lay down that none can be filled up in such a 
vacancy unless he has the prescribed qualifications. 
Besides, the holders are liable to removal from office on 
account of proved incapacity or misconduct. It will be 
thus clear that the principle of hereditary succession is 
not recognized in absolute terms. That is the very 
reason why, in spite of the various village officers being 
recruited principally on grounds of hereditary succession, 
Historians describe ancient Indian Polity as based on a 
system of village republics. 


These sets of public officers have come in for criticism 
for various reasons of a controversial character, They 
are more sinned against than ginning. They have been 
rendering services under exceptional] strain. It is not 
possible to expect salaried servants to render the same 
loyal and efficient service. It is easy to uproot a system 
which has stood the test of time. Without meaning any 
disrespect, it is common knowledge that the lower class 
of officials are corrupt. Besides, they are so apathetic. 
The odium that the village officers have to face in the 
village community is itself a corrective against deriliction 
of duty. The salaried servant has nothing in common 
with the rest of the community. It is notorious that in 
Municipalities, where the Shanbhogs are salaried 
servants, the tax collection has never gone beyond 60 per 
cent while land revenue collections are round about 95 
per cent to 98 percent. Years ago, in Bangalore City 
Municipality, when it was suggested that commission 
would be paid to the Shanbhogs dependent on their 
collections, the percentage of collections shot up. So 
long as the remuncration for the village offices is directly 
dependent on the collections, there is an incentive to 
collect the maximum. One must also remember that the 
Patel and the Shanbhog are not mere tax-gatherers 
but have been saddled with good deal of other work 
reflecting the multipurpose activities of modern 
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Governments. Tosuggest that a Shanghog oran accountant 
could work in 30 square miles circle is not to take stock 
of- the realities. In the Bangalore Corporation, three 
shanbhogs on the same scale of salary as suggested, are 
entrusted with tax collection work within one or one and 
half square miles. In the Madras State stipendiary 
Karnams have been tried in certain parts and found 
wanting, with the result that the authorities have been 
forced to revert back to the system of encouragement to 
hereditary Karnams. In our State, in Gundlupet Taluk, 
an experiment was tried by having stipendiary Shan- 
bhogs and this resulted in a failure. 


The figures that are worked out to show that the 
new experiment will cost only a lakh and a half extra 
are deceptive. In the first place, they are based on the 
supposition that the stipendiary officials can be got to 
work ina circle of approximately 30 square miles in area. 
In the second place, the-calculation does not take note of 
the expenditure that is entailed by employment of this 
agency and the hands that have to be employed as 
relievers or substitutes on leave or other kinds of tempo- 
rary vacancies and the pension fund that has to be 
created. 

It isthe consideration of the hard administrative 
realitics that has prevented Government in the past to 

ive effect to recommendations based on such ideologies. 

he argument that the present is an opportune time to 
give effect to such reforms is ‘hardly convincing. The 
strain on the administration which has got to meet new 
factors and new situations is far too great. To launch 
on this costly experiment on a nationwide scale in these 
critical times on considerations based on political idea- 
logies, the soundness of which is not a little open to 
question, is to invite further trouble. It will only serve 
to add to the already numerous problems but will not, in 
the least, provide a solution. 


S. K. VENKATARANGA IYENGAR. 


APPENDIX I. 


Questionnaire. 


Naine of the person enswering the questionnaire 
B,F.AVWt ws,0 HcanwsaAs SId2 


Address 
TOS 


Part I—Principles of Taxation. 


1. What are the main defects of the present Land 
Revenue System in the State ? 


SBNIBS, YoseTo BA shy Lys, aow,9e0 
BASS? Cows 1 


2. Is there any reason to suppose that the payment 
of land revenue hampers the development of agriculture, 
eg., is there any sign of this in any district which is 
heavily assessed (e.g., Kolar) compared with one which 
is lightly assessed (e.y., Clitaldrug) ? 


RITA FoOVVITS), DVAIAIRAYdood Y Bora op 
J, BedsrNadrcay cwasa) somserodoe oddly t 
MIEN, YW Gedy soon) Sposa anwao 
Go QL, 8,5), (B,ae,0S8, Falord) oy Dodgy sowow 
OGWMSTONS 20, (8,A0IS (Gr AoFe, UE DIF Aye, 
Badd) Boros BacQdsd_ God sonv vwpPoowsaohans 
Qd, 85 7Z DGPS VT.Q 7 Soosyewondd t 


8. Bo you consider that the payment of Land 
Revenue has made it difficult for the small holder to 
maintain himgell and his fawily ? 


BINS) FoMVMG BAGOI0G seq, Say, SHIT 
BWI MLISAI.2, Sad, C(CISASH, HF AMAS se TAS 
Ahoes) miado) TwWrsesoao esa! 


4. Are you in favour of the Jevy of a basic lund tax 
and a gruduated tax on agricultural incomes instead 
of the present system of assessing lands on the basis of 
classification ? 


RADANGD, BONIDOOO DoMBH FoWHdX. MOzbw 
Bons sraroran HBO WO9, BIM-NNY Bieow Asre 
DoGosnDoAy BILTONWeSVD wot. Wwo dod (codd 
BoE’ GOS) FoMowaso, odd dosr Bdavond Bur, 
BAVA, CHBOS eds, 38, Gorivy “ no wo, cheat” 
Hodws Soros, DHasHQa) sat Tad, 51 
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5. Do you recommend the rate of basic tax to be 
uniform all over the State and in respect of all classes 
of oultivation ? 


BoMING oOo, Bees wWsr, ooo, oro wis 
DVOINY Sorrows Bowe Soria (ebeeba® sorta) wmode 
BOY AGomMsaonweyod) Sos WRBa oo ? 


6. Do you consider the separate levy of water rate 
in addition to the basic tax justified in the case of lands 
supplied with water from a Government source ? 


BTEFUS, VOD QOS UAT QowWoIanMhs xd) 
ny dzooag Synomdd (Be3' BOD) FoBDONG eas o¢0d 
NOM) GBA, SH a TCFHeN AWOMIS Sapa) wo, 
So. Wows, 0d ? 


7. Ifso, what types of irrigation sources would you 
consider as Government sources ? 


BR OO) NOF Bose, Moos ANAABDodd cs 
ZWASHM) VSONVAd, Boro exungouss wWodseses 2 


8. Should the rate be uniform or depend upon the 
nature of irrigation ‘facilities? If it is to be the 
latter, what should be the minimum and maximum 
rates ? 


OPO) BIW) BIG ao, SoUYenvgoru worse So 
Nowes 1 ear NeovAd MOY Mensordeoaonowses ? weoo 
BO DOB SAMMADOAG OY GIS TOIVBO WF, Boa, 
WH DoOwdes 9 


9, Which of the following justifications for the levy 
of a basic tax would you accept ?— 

(i) The State is entitled to arent being the owner 
of all lands. 

(ii) The State is entitled to the levy of basic tax 
on all lands in view of the privileged position 
in which the agriculturist has been placed 
by the several legislative enactments of 
Government, such as the Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act and the Debt Conciliation Act, 
etc, 

(iii) The Revenue records constitute as much the 
records of private rights and it is only fair 
that the agriculturist whose rights are safe- 
guarded 1n this manner should pay for the 
maintenance of these records. 


webs FoF AGWhNs DLAI, BMOraod & seri 
SoS FOOMMG zd Otay HDA, HS ¢0 1— 
(i) BForvse MWOss OOD, BHRAMNY Deo ave 
BSD, BNcOWYSOod B38 wdUdModon 
SEF US, wo Ret dno (dost) aor 
wos BeOFOY, Bb,00S,03, 
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(ii) DWVMrMDdOrk HoEWASe, GAMwWazZ, Bowoy 
Bi, C8),, WOS,0 Ove wat oOd sowos aywaroa 
TOOT BVO BBA Dowopaty, Bx, Sodorw 
BODO) SSO OL FONaMNy BorPomawon Aw 
DoMIMVOR DSA Oso Fed, 7ivww, Oowana 
NYSO, BHAT, WA B08, Bsoroasod 
OQ, ROWANY dzioadge woth Two gor 
WA, (doBd wehst sowooAny,) YPoohs 
BHAVIF, SF, gIowAIIs0,v. 

(iii) SdBay ooSTv (GISws OPOAE NY) DWH DV 
TYROS BB NV. SA WwUoOATTS, GUNS) BB 
GANS, 3. CThB6oS AWeoaro0s st Bs, 
NP) WOZSIOABABE, & Dowsnvod Eval 
DoMIS Fo Te JOA; TIDInva HAGE, 
(Sodd BdAa; OTOMFNGA chypaa,) Bross, 
BB, AH, DyWMo.o7yo0s) NaF aswesoaa 
Wa Owaroncire zs, 


10. Do you consider that the levy of a cess on the 
produce of irrigated lands would be a suitable substitute 
for the levy of wator rate? 


O98) BOO GS naoon <coodo day ded Ix, Hos. 
BB) BOD Ho@oceF ah 9 


1l. Do you consider that agricultural income also 
should be taxed ? 


BsWWOM GD WO Boker Wor Drow Doss sorkans 
APOMSTOMBeFo spar, WBII, 0d 7 


12. Should agricultural income be taxed separately 
or along with income from other sources by the Income- 
tax Department ? 


BBO Bw, OVO) Be wed goosiodas. B58 
DOM SOMcVIA, HOSses, eGTO LS waved wid 
Bri, WONG WasA Downs sor goowdarso BH He, WY 
CA, BOLFV0D) wt3 F Soros, Oawses? 


13. If agricultural income is to be taxed separately, 
what is the minimum which should be exempt 
from tax ? 


WWaVOS Bre Wor syed BF sar SoAaom, 2 
Bers BIdQ, SOF DOO, SSH,Sguoa) dss Fa 
BA) FON DY dah, BHOONADIAS Bw. Dwg Ded 1 


14, Would you recommend a higher limit for exemp- 
tion from tax in the case of a Hindu Undivided 
Family ? 

LGM COB, FwWonds, DWM HQoG OIWHIOW SDd 
chag #oriones DAs WHEODOV BOVHOAN Bods 
Cha, Sy aves 7 
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15. If the income-tax principles are applied, how 
would you allow for— 

(i) depreciation upon— 
(a) livestock, 
(b) implements and carts, 
(c) means of irrigation, e.g., wells and 

channels, etc. 

(d) buildings; 

(ii) interest charged upon borrowed capital ; 

(iii) insurance payments on account of.— 


(a) life insurance policies, 
(b) agricultural livestock and dead stock ; 
(iv) agricultural losses, é.g-, owing to calamity— 

(a) if a revenue payer owns land in more 
then one area, should he be.allowed 
to set off his losses in one place 
against his profit in another? - 

(t) if so, should this be confined to arca 
within. Mysore ? 


TyGTOW Bs WY A) SS ASS SoHo Oonaynvxr, 
CA Mas BY, S svi Go BDoOMe wow oglay od o¢ 
DTVUNIS Bois, LOWOMNVD, SUMING BAS, edsos sv, 
WHIT) BWoUuTIDO 9 


(i) & Bor sos SOBAING 4, B eardanmace,_ 


(a) wosbwoortys, 

(b) AyHarocod Boe M9 Dra, TYOQTY), 

(c) SCOVWON) SWGANYI: ww: Wed, TodAy, 

25,0, 

(4) Bua,8nv, 
(ij) PRODOSEG wowiesovs BS sameerors oa, 
(iii) DoMaawrns De Bawotny..— 

(a) Sedddo Bs nv, 

(b) ByWRrOOHG Be wooNy BB, evsahwert dos 

BMG SVN, VIN Bed sacz Oo) Sowomrnyo. 


(iv) BySwroDoomorhs Sz Neo, womosdaiA chaprisd 
Nod Kal Wooo, _ 


(a) FoMVahalm, SwochsIIOr wods,o8 Sad, t wSesag 
Ded ROVARNY Bas tod) JB, WesdoD wor Bx, Dad ov 
BQ Wwi,od) BOG wdwosod enna Add, dade 
(WS2,5 Sos wvwgs Deoorh BS, TwwyWvoO. Boworiowds 
wid Cea, FudwsIs, vaeoy soared > 

(b) Sor ees Faardwod wFF, Soyxoos VoD, S 
BAYNISS , HBS BOWMNCAG Aa we, aws, cea 
B8,0Y SID) 32,0 Sosnamdom WoNIAcvased ? 


16. If income-tax principles are applied, should 
agricultural income earned outside the State be taken 
into consideration whether brought into the State 
or not? Hf so, how should it he ascertained in the 
latter case ? 
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BOITIONG Bt WIR tocIs soto Sohanyas, wx; 

cosa age, SOUV,AG BOs LIS, w,weArvod oui roi 

DoaHay Sika, WONere —_wssrivad, Bos, Te, Sotoo sod 

QO. Nasr siareogetFoas BAUGIDOD 1 SE on Baws 

AG, BFSQ AoA SHON Towodsvww, s-0o,Ae, 

a0, BOUTS, Alavohd sustesirivs, Aesd za, ort 
(nh? 


17. To what extent can the principles of income-tax 
be applied without requiring land revenue payers to 
keep accurate accounts? If they do not keep accurate 
accounts, how should thair income be determined ? 


BIW Foods, Foss, Foooy soa, dz,Wa, 
VABesoW) LOWS airocieBohoe BIIRS ZOoriw) QomANVs, 
04,5 B3,A EX sOdsoRIAI 1 Bd) sovogsod dz, nvm, 
2dOx}, BydQ edd doandda_cwmam, Her R03), ane 
wes 9 


18. Should non-agriculiural income of a land 
revenue payer be taken.into consideration in determin- 
ing the rate of tax chargeable-on his agricultural 
income ? 


BAVA somo, Doss DVASe, oA Dwaoarwood 
HOSS, AIAVAG Bd DHE Basso Borla DISa», . 
Row, Faechay ealon aI pomoMh age 280 BBINVod wosE, 
SdainasaD, 358, = saci doth eda, Seossee 1 


19, Are you in favour of subjecting the turnover 
from foodgrains also to the general sales tax? If so, 
do you consider that the burden will be on the agricul- 
turist or is passed on to the consumer ? 


SH Dd jMVoD Hoss, Bawot Aewons aed sag 
DONS WT RODS Soros, (doBS Seok, woe, Zork 
oda.) DOM adr 23h 3 1 QU OVS BIGQ & Zorkoss 
Woy Apwosodrross 33 WES, Bod)  Wodwd,c001 
CBs PoryMwmh, wavs ded wesos doa wow 
8,(00? 


20. Do you consider that lend revenue could be: 
completely abolished and substituted by a tax on agri- 
cultural incomes or on the sale of produce? In that 
case, what methods would you suggest for the mainte- 
nance of the record of private rights in lands now 
contained in the revenue records ? 


RADA) Fos, Soyenraon gigas eds, oa 
ODA Boas Worn’ aed wosd soRaas ‘ape 
band ema aaimockers a ry amo DuS Bed sora, 
wenn) 8 oes Qed Poa w B_dY Sn dana, osTmr 
NVQ SHAT, AYHwhS,o0 VO wor =A HDT 
BHI,NG Donoso HBAs, DaerN ovat a ‘aa 
oon OSVTOFNLEFowng) od, Bod ? an 
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91. Do you consider that there should he legislation 
fixing the principles of settlement and laying down the 
basis and the pitch of assessment ? 


Bist Blorws® OOMANVA, AHFOMRAADEw,, Fowoahs 
dorivad, coms oped Bed as,, oa, POMerorvwAad 
ADO FANSGeFowAsn, SWAT oF amaAa vases 2 


92. Are you in favour of adopting the standard 
assessment at 25 per cent of the annual value or net 
assets as recommended by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee or at 85 per cent of the rental value as fixed 
by the Bombay Act XX of 1939? 

Note :— 
The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee have 
defined the “annual value” as follows — 


“By the term annual value is meant the 
gross produce less cost of production, 
including the value of the labour actually 
expended bythe farmer and his fazily 
on the “holding, and the return for 
enterprise.” 


The Bombay Act XX of 1939 defines the term 
“vental value” as follows :— 

‘Rental value’ means the consideration 
(including premia, if any, or any sum of 
money paid or promised, or a share of 
crops, or ‘service or any other thing of 
value rendered periodically or on special 
occasions) for which land is or could be 
leased for a period of one year for its 
most advantageous. use.’ 


RcAWs Besdg SoA, OHPow~sdnchsa TonwoWsy 
BOSCOS SEMBIT,A OG es, “ NOME WH Bee Yz5 30 
BIN? DoW HDB) BOSDVBWS Byyod wood 
HOWRAH Dosrs SODONGD SOVBonag Sead goSes Lowew 
BowVMAA, AGo.MWsANBAd oA sar,Sd> eBvo 
19398¢ VBOG) KX KSe Hows dwowod) WIFDVS os ots 
RB, BNGO,W, BW atwot wowmassd oowes Reed 
BIPO.G DWBA Sess 3400s Boom wa, aPoowod 
BWHBD Vdsori aI, 33 7 

WB,C8.—"“ NeBOE Wy SME 0,530 FdwI” ada) 
DOQPTOMWNB, SB BIA SGowoF NDOT 
39,0 -_ 

DIF SOTO OoGS wWHVBIS wid, WF, 3, D,wWs 
ODD DUE, Weomood7Todah BIB, CBS Sw WBA) ¥ ZAR 
SQ HAD Foss, Sonsao0d Boo ahB., vIs sa F, 3 
BO.QHNYAD, SPAS Pah OA;4 oF, a,. 

WNW) VBEOTG 1939S¢ Mow KXXSe v4.y 
Recon WP, Yow DAG, S Seri Fotos er ADIaFo AD, 
FW ,0IS0,0 

“ Meetoh) BPO,” Dodd wdwaImw, eF,o8 wdocasso 
Wow oscag wvaicharnadogoaaen,n wos) dure, and 
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Bawowen Retr sadowddee epad srGuwwor 
dobar o 3 LsHodedGgr. (eddg Ss ediovay’ Senor 
sick 3 eairtes MIIINAG eGo Dovy, NAwVAG Cyowwo 
BON SAMOTH, BIS woth 28,, A030, SoOWy 208 dseal 
oe oe SQdd ainaaedo. "S08 BHO shyosaararieo 
BOWS, 3). 


28. Do you consider that the rental value is a fairly 
accurate representation of the net profits of the 
agriculturist ? Or, do you hold that the owner-culti- 
vator’s profit is different from the Jandlord’s rental 
value ? 


BAVHWDIWOR DosIsan7mdos Ase, Noss, Aeevos 
BROONDCD FAA0HMVIIOA wows day? oopelal_cwoowd 
BSI FOOOQ Go DBewsTos,Boud weeds 3 OD ? 
Cpa AosTN Banwds) a aierocianass, BoA Hoss, 
VAY OOBsa, BdWE DIL ens) Baass, Reet BONN: 
BT SOBaGow) WooRMs, (OD ? 


24, Ts it practicable and advisable to modify the 
existing system of land reyenue by any or all of the 
following methods :— 


(a) Replacing the fixed system of land revenue 
by the fluctuating system under which the demand 
for each year will be based on the actual acreage on 
which crops are actually. realised every season by 
each raiyat ; 

(6) By fixing different rates for each crop or for 
groups of crops; 

(c) By introducing the sliding scale system of 
assessment so far as prices are concerned, as has been 
done in the Lyallpur and’ Montgomery Districts of the 
Punjab. A copy of the press communique setting out 
the salient principles of the sliding scale system is 
enclosed? (Vide Appendix A). 


The above methods would take account of the chief 
variable factors except the yield of crops. Would it be 
practicable and advisable to allow for variations in yields 
also by increasing or reducing the basic assessment rate, 
each harvest, for each crop, according as the harvest 
yield was in excess of, or less than, the yield assumed 
at assessment. 


Tf so,— 


(2) what limits, if any, should be placed on the 
inerease or reduction ? How should gardens with peren- 
nial crops like areca, cocoanut, etc., be treated ? 

(6) What agency would be employed to determine 
the yield of each crop at each harvest? Do you 
consider that Mr, Chakravarthy’ s Scheme of Agricultural 
Insurance (Note is enclosed— Vide Appendix B) based 
on rainfall during the cultivation season can be adopted 
to fix the percentage of basic assessment payable each 
year in each taluk, 
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(c) What rights of appeal, if any, should the land : 
revenue payers have,: in regard to the incredse in the. 
existing rate? 

(d) What would be the effects of varying the 
land revenue assessment each harvest according to the 
estimated yield? Would it be popular with the people? 
Would it lead to discontentment when rates are increa- 
sed? Would it tend to encourage corruption ? 


BN Bday wdMs soto ws gio, St sen 
Bo QOD, AHWNINVeS ese aRaooddn TIT 829, 
Do) Aways Foe ss TOBE 9 BS, BeT,we 9— 

(a) BADR DoOMBVaOMNe shoo winoAa os 
BB DoN SoM) BIVoo#hs Jos one art wDOcdy E78 
ona. eGH, Hdovnd, Bs Sood gotsve 3, 9H, 33 
one. Dow, soon aM, dF Bd ae wows 5 Shwe 
Gah, dT “wedTVO aig, FoDtOHAM, LOA BI, sHsp, 
zoo BOIHB. 

(b) B,8chvods: BIorle ead Zehodss, Se o¥ ued 
Bed DonNyoo Neve e@do sow SIony ‘omen Sec wed 
DONvoe, Nee somomah, Aw, cnwdaar. 

(c) Botwows ona p27, DH (eho BS, , 
BNVQ aUrw,Hs 500 cole ine divs soOs oe, 
DMryowos ded wes donvy aysocte0ochs, bw Bo 
B Bnd shes (odd ¥ aGorl’ S09 sowoondm, Az, 
BiG sts.ooy aioe! Ba SONA, BIOR Sc. wad show 
OMAN BASHA. DSueko oA, meidocs 
ONS BOA (WOSzi, A). 


PBOS GB Nsorrdeoday, id, AMF God Hales, aso ss 
BINT, QI Dy, DToS Log, voUnvar, rishi, "srs 
Bow Syedsous ODORNES, RAP, aration. UDI 
ary, Iodortwomds emasdaed Sr Wowsy sowoan 
ox, AGOM FANATIC OFZ OBs,05 3), secs sale 
Swe Aooo 685) dowd dar BassocsmAobo Dow 
BOR DW sdsowd MA chy DB sodvcd Aor sowox 
Bad, SB Wwe eqao Sasrane ABO: DVB Sor Ss 
auese co, Bow Be 9 


OD) FOMFS! DoG BoB WB, os BoB Oe Wood 
sod DISQ— 


(a) SoMVLDH, Sw DHAaadsn, epParo sada) 
Has0, womanvs .e0dis.3 Ros Avawer Ds, Ros, 
smack weagQ oz4, oa Ross y brodedes> 9 vad, gor 
BND Gwahgorrtedsas BELG SoHo. Daca 
CmsBoes srodwes 

(b) 38 sHAoHgao Bsdvoch Mos woadne 
Ba OWS) crac DOF Osos Rem ssnswese We 
aaleaa 28 | TOIQHESQOH BIS) ToMAvoy Foody wey 
33, Vo vMosd SS caso sowwderods somoddan, 
ALD DRAnDBoD sreons 4¢ &. av’. Be, BaroNeo 
“ON, Zo, Do QeA Gat, Sed dow cBoensonay, FoDVOMHG 
ions), ALD s airocbvasaev, OMBOBOBS? (adds 
Berg 3 oad B mOeai OQ oe Goeusw deode SawarAc). 

(c) Somos + Gosxd, S3,008 BOW Belo 
DISANSIS, WI) ad oes ebeod AWBFLYO WOR BB, 
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Ndesodoe code! LSveweds aowors waco #8, rv) 
Owes 1 

(d) BSFHod) DA chychv wImMIwsIyY enss, BAe 
COMWNDSIWOION BMA BoHovpdw, ayro PIB) 
Bdod cited Borrowers, 3 1 


8 OCS DNDBA wsIH,omwsoQes ? es, Arman 
BoIVONG GON, SY,wort wor esangeosaoHs, 
Bah 1 Sod oMB moss, evg cas daodoins, dad 


25. If drastic changes in the present system of 
agsessment are recommended—- 
(i) is it desirable to introduce them simulta- 
neously all over the State ; 

(ii) if so, what changes in the present law would 
be necessary ; 

(iii) the land revenue system is ut present 
regarded ns a contract between the State and theo land 
revonue payer, the period of contract boing the term of 
the sottlement, viz., 39 years. Fs it recommended that 
the contract should be set asidesso that (i) some land 
revenue payers may gain from the change, and (ii) some 
may lose from: the change:? 


BN wodoohysse, FomooHag Wd Bog Fea] wdoose? 
Neh, Jos wm Boods, 

(i) S OBO, Bo? oar? 28 soody xvor 
WHBos JHMBao ewegetreuby, |. 

(ii) BBQ BAS Fomrosy Wed. odovietty 
CIS: STNWBDS3? on a 

(iii) Bd) Soo BA sor aN ssorodworte 
WB, BENDA SoMDwwAD, SAHAIOLA VOD wos wow 
BOD) (FDOT ,B ,) WNT, B.S wos oD eoovwtOHairvo 
BU ‘Mest dacs moomygmis BoOWWOanAd. wodd 
OD wotwod: SOs, HwWIS, KaAeNY Do,csdRo wooo 
DIB FOV) UD oGHOAD. (j) AWA) FoToOMAr, sacha 
BQ gowoR OoYaorhaogsos.d W252, (jj) FeWor Aa word 
Dosw DoeMPI&M Towed woSXIGAD) Woh ‘A! wots’ 
THBS FOTW ww oBIS), Odi Aovrwaweses Mw 
MOE WIda eOes3? 


26. The alternative course would be to introduce 
changes gradually as settlements expire. This would 
mean that it would be 1959-60 heiore the changes were 
complete, and until they were complete, inequalities 
would exist between different districts. Js this alter- 
native recommended ? 


“Sul soowt wtoddah, auddohe ~ dah ana, 
“Rest Drow FOTO) Bedgdo Hortoe, sch s saon 
YIOWEINVAD, SOR BGA) w$0,00) Tabac. sok 
Sy HE.TIN wotMct Oh, ,sAgohw Ast drow! vd 
BONGEATY, VOTM ANID, SOA ZY) owe, Toad 
Weozssesoss oeweorrodow Doosan aQqu.3,33. 
CDH; Fed os) coo vcd Qh, By Megat, edd 
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DOR HodOd BH, MW, Avgarw soma ded tedaonc 
Berors,3. serrarnxoel? 


27. How would you define in terms of the extent of - 
land owned— 

(a) the smal! holder; 

(b) an economic holding, required for an average 
family having regard to the fact that the annual value 
of a holding is affected by soil, irrigation, location, 
fragmentation and proximity to village site and 
market ? 

Would you include in the category of small holders 
those who did not themselves cultivate Jand, but 
depended mainly on other sources of income? 


ATL, BORIS DHCesssod s— 

(a) ‘Se, SMHBVGWO’ OS waa? 

(b) Sewoohd 3B 2 sido woth Bootes Towed 
FMAM, HHIWS WTO DY, “Ors athaAe” oA, 
WH 9 

& BBA 3,0 SewMIDsY, dcoavad Boyes sso, 
WDD AsWod, OOVLO, BORMIIA BY, wdws) OYork 
DADHHS BWA, BHM Msn, Tycsws F vs, 
BREN QHD BNO__VIs,WMhOTIr WySd,S Gams, 
Bowrdsy Madage. Cay wWedoad wa, c. 

BAWSDH, FoSoon Sse ABA) DGS Ds, Doay 
TON Bes SHIRANG veo BES scoradoa, ay, ade 
Boodow SoOnsh SeOswHs 2 


28, (a) Having regard to the enclosed rough estimate 
‘of land revenue payers in various grades, (vide Appendix 
©) do you recommend the exemption of any grade or 
grades? If so, which grade or grades? 

(b) Should those who do not cultivate be included 
in the exemption ? 


(a) BONA Fotos, Fahd Sos Beerivao 
BW,OTVG voworivedah, WdGnas sas,d (sosal, Cc), o 
B3d SNBdwvom. dkroanworverive ema ans déenvdo 
THOME HIVdIs SudnMdDder 

(b) Sewow) Wecomwssoso, NSvoHanNvg Bos 
Sogdede t 


29. (a) Ifa minimum limit is fixed, should it be in 
terms of the acreage owned or of the amount of revenue 
paid ? 

(b) How should mortgagees with possession be 
treated ? 


(a) SOM, BOMBA, Aas arocwaodd waa, 
wah, addridom) Ros amused eqao oz, Sononas 
BHO GoosMAmy adwdod Aes waded? 

(b) BdWAD BYOes Sods Pert ,Qvda Doosod 
edwRswoD daohaon SA avadew? 
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30, How would you provide for (i) joint families, (ii) 
partitions, (iii) inheritance, (iv) fictitious mortgages, (v) 
gifts by a father during his life time to his sons in order 
to bring the shares within the exemption ? 


(i) CdWH, Sw 07d, (jj) QMerinv (wodd Tour 
WSN) (iii) TL BH, (jy) 3, Fe edeiwArniw (vodd 
S5LUD? WHOL eas), (y) STM saorvA edsoorhs Zork, 
Sowa) SI, BIMANVAD, SS NVA DMB? SoA oss 
DONG’ BA, E,W ToNAeBwoN YSN Mv, Fou, Soaye 
QINCHOA, ET MMAos aad Os OOAM¥ad, OBF Ox 
wes 1 


31, (a) Ifthe exemption applied to the individual 
person or the individual holding, would not the result be 
to give a great impetus to partition and the consequent 
uneconomic sub-division of holdings ? 

(6) What methods should be adopted to check this? 


(a) SIVOIIHIT,8,32 VS CmdToBVGS eMa act 
BOR exnmaosedd edo sores x sr,N1¢9 DWonsva, 
BIQOF SBVING) SY NVA, Bo (52,8 #ow,0B 
MBs 1 

RBS POSVOBIO BG HH WH, SB MV wdc wes 

rive) Bexroaa awe sda WORRIES WS Barhpae, 
OS, Goomyoge 

(b) RGxD, ZH do Ges doosrivay, exsorses: 


32. Even if exemptions once allowed were not subject 
to revision for a period of years, say 10 or 20 years, 
what methods could be taken to check partitions and 
sub-divisions when the time for revision of exemptions 
drew near ? 


wot) G0 Done) DHAaooAnd Novag) Pow 
BAN AsANA—Bodd 00, 20 AME NvadoNM—wdoo 
Dean wae, OBFVWINGOMR, 7.2, BAB, MANGA, NBO 
MIF woWe7l awaryn¢ oOyort aad BNF Bors 
SMBH, SaMw WAIF, a woaedewo 


33. In the Punjab, the small holder is already 
favourably considered in assessment, 6.g., congested 
tracts with small holdings are more lightly assessed than 
less congested, and in the distribution of the revenue 
over estates in an assessment circle, estates consisting 
of small holders tend to get easier rates. Is it desirable 
to adopt a similar procedure in Mysore ? 


BowwUsg srveide sn, achwyaosork SoD ow alg 
SHRUB? Gdsd. Dodd Be we, AAEM BowWra 
BBWNY SowoHnG GON StAQs w,wesne donenosor 
BARONAS. vowd anvadwodds BBeedor noe Fomoony 
GINGAD, MSL BNVG DIY wey, EHV, SHAPING, BI 0t9 
Ds DS CLONMVA Teo achavrieA saeco Borg servo 
DPOMBIOG, shamed. Towmandgone zz ede oe 
HUI BBB 
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34, In agsasaing small proprietors, is it possible to 
differentiage betereen those who cultivate themselves and 
those who let their land on cash rents or batai ? 


DH VS, BHAT) WROSAIVA FoHoohsm, LOxTort 
PoBITen GewowscochAAone wos 6¢3, SG) Ae? ema 
wTdDA Sh, BIVA Is, Socradore woos es—sert 


WRBHOBD 3 


35. As an alternative to exemption, should small 
holders be given remissions freely ? 


Be, Ve, SHWVTOR DTS SADYAE, OBO 
FOWVO GS WNONVS_¢ (OMMIE) SH Godan 3, cjds oso 
QO, BL, QOOOPATN Fodsnwr37 


36. Assuming that a minimum limit of assessment 
is not practicable, is it possible to have a graduated 
system of assessment by which relief could be given to 
the small holder ? 


BOA, BONDI wot sowoah ad Howarth, Woes, weds 
Wd) WOG,09G WS,, Am, Aw, aravoownvrni Bevo 
DOT GOR SOHO DONVY 2BxIP OL, coor Ba,deoriera, 
Gera) AGWNGY (Me,mahwa 68,0 AGoIdy). Sw, 
BBS FoMWONG DOivD, DAO HRGH DoF OOF ANnwraSt 


37, Assuming that it was desirable to distribute the 
existing demand as between various classes of owners, 
aud that legislation was passe] aeccrdingly, is there any 
practicable scheme by which this could be done, e.y., by 
taking the taluk or group of villages for settlement 
purposes as the unit of distribution or by taking the 
individual villages ? 

BN BBNOW SS, FoWoIhd Sasvay, wed ed yorts 
NY ads) WVesone wed MGT dovy WHA Bao 
Gowns Andy) evexeteoddode B51, eds,Aorhesaon 
FINNAA, WOWO) BHACTMMBcodn WodMorer. vOed word. 
BSS, TOMES BGs ANyoowdoo coewsonaicta: 
MOBO SOQNED,, EHD FomoG Mist Hows eve ¢ 
BF, WRAHD sow Mowry Mowe, ePro wysdwody 
THQ WIAD, WoO) FPesssone FMB) (Wid) aed Seva 
OpSadY Bouse: woI der 


38. Without complete redistribution, is any scheme 
feasible by which a surcharge could be made on land 
revenue payable by large owners ? a 

What surcharge’ should be made on. the’ following. 
demands of land revenue :--- 
Above Rs. 1,000. ae 
» Bs. 500 and below Rs. 1,000. 
» Rs. 250 and below Rs. 500. 
» ks. 100 and below Rs. - 250. 
» Rs. 50 and below Rs. 100. 
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What relief has: to be given to the lard revenue 
payers paying— 
(i) less than: Rs. 15; 
(ii) leas than Rs. 10; 
(iii) less than Rs, 5? 


BMWA FoWoIWG BousPoha, GesrxaWA HAs Hs 
roa, awed dvd, choc, dR BW) KAW 
FoMVVIGS ted wow) “ Sousa” SOADIAD, Fadwos 
ADWOHS awdod onwooddw Hocadan aig s eer 
Sots names sowsowwine adored AMOI sora DoS 
“MOWOBIF Dy Cwses 


(i) 0,000 DATVMMGASS Bes, Foro. 
(ii) BOO DADODNEA sdeo,wo, 0,000 Ov. wae 
BowoO. > 
(iii) 2RO CaM Boeo,ka, woo tw. A sad) 
ANB Fowoew, 
(iy) OOO BADD: V7 Beat, OO Do. A sadand 
Bow. 
(vy) 380 camponrien 3. (044, O00 Ba. A sadIrEd 
Be, WF, 


BH BOR Ad .woLOdaAL, FoWdX) SNSSE, BOR oA, WO 
BOD, Fodweronga he 


(i) OM DADOAACFON FOB) FoMowW FNSTs,Wod. 
(ii) 00 BwETcMAcSOL SOB) SorddM FHASs,DO. 
(iii) & DaDeanArAdsow FAB. FoDVAX? $0838). 


39. If this relief is not regarded as sufficient, what 
further relief is recommended, and how could the whole ° 
or part of the loss to the State revenues be made ‘good ? 


BH BOBS BOG) Yow DESY war, avy Hy,,A BOW 
amd, Bom Weds, 01 WI, Bowy, wos Boke; avr erbas 
Base Aa ao, Te eae 24, i] awortadarD ride WSF ane 
SEWARD wt wer 1 


40. Would it be possible to give material assistance 
to the small holder if the principle of graduation were 
introduced into the levy of local and other cesses instead 
of the assessment of land revenue ? 


BINA ADA DS, cor) aS Doioe, cdrweo 
DWONGY (779,t 8 (wwe 48,0 NTA) wea oO 
BH, DOMWAGE, odor ode AEA, Goeso’ Bs, 
2e0 Ba AD, DOMAZe, CARMI Seo, 73, &easeas 
on vdeodaen BEX spa aa) BH yt 


41. Willa graduated scale of land revenue, with a 
higher rate for large owners, affect agricultural develop- 
ment in so far as this depends upon large owners ? 


BAS WG, BVT ATOR SHAY DY, CKFNV Fado 


302, adFatoen BB, BIA BONY somranaa, OGoars 
WNAGE wdood ay wane SH, O71 Hocdivapowvors? 
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42, Should tenants and mortgageesbe taxed in respect 
of their profits from agriculture ? 


ReeIqoos. NVA BS, Goer woosowtenr BOWIE tres 
WISNANY Bownowdy sonra Noadeds 


43. If land revenue were reduced, would any part of 
the benofit be passed on to the tenant who at present 
pays no part of the land revenue ? 


RAVW SoMoMWH, Fd) Dads Doc wows) Fowo 
CD Ors Gorisno, cead now Aevaoooonen (wows 
NYA) HIV EAMBooOaBor!t 


44. Would not a reduction in land revenue inorease 
the capital value of the land and so make it easier for 
the landowrer to borrow? Will this be for the benefit 
of the ordinary owner ? 


RoR SoMa, FQd) AwMABoos azdmesds vd 
MAH, Ss SoSo NGOs 9 ws, wONAwDoIa woo Sra 
PAPWSS, SI, MoPso»msoF¥, DH Baw,oBoMBogys 2 
MWA, &8U: BNW) Dweoese7] Ldoos wwwso0s: 


45. Jf exemptions are granted, should the concession 
be applied to the levy of cesses also? If so, how should 
the loss of revenue to District Boards and other local 
authorities be made good ? 


BAND FoGVWNIG DIIWISAAD, Toad) DRadd__ 


BS, NVM, ada TBowCGBUIAAP BS & Soponsnvs 
OM ONSSee? Sor ex avewosy Ao, 5, dorcenene 
HB, NSO Aveo Sow, wie aig Bowromaor Mw, 
WON Ss) wes 8, 8 AXA, seri Peran® wowa 
SHB ? 


PART I1—Consolidation of uneconomic holdings 
and prevention of fragmentation. 


1. Do you consider that fragmentation of holdings is 
prevailing to any appreciable extent in the State ? 


AON DIOSWS BOIOMPoG oHAAGY athay wowAs 
NW) BEWEDohso, OOS, Hdd NeodwodaaR sé 
anh) 3 Seb ott AK) WINS I (0d? . 


2. Is there any scope for voluntary consolidation of 
fragmented holdings in the same village? Or do you 
consider legisletive sanction necessary to bring about 
the consolidation by compulsion when two-thirds of the 
owners alfected by the proceedings have agreed ? 


woh VO As, BOG Ws,ws, achay wowADMriva, ww, 


NLADYOSS, BIO) Sose AySi Dowa ws Bodsoaheodas 
RB eGo BLA Moesoivg % organ wey, achay 
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APD, ww MAS Bog Don . daaodydom bed, Saowd 
ws, onan 8 fox Adonxalod DnsieHwro, A SIND e7t 
met) CDS8=? 


3. Are you in favour of amending the laws of inheri- 
ance and making agricultural land pass on to a single 
heir so as to prevent further partitions ? 


DOD BIR BonogWsy, FAIA, 8G),2A WHA wer, 
My, DWONG, EAFoAQdos Zh, 38 BOND Cais TST. 
sie) “B38 wt), BB,Wodene Beds Foard anaape 
sOav 1 


4. If you are not in favour of the above proposal, are 
you in favour of legislation to empower the courts to 
refuso partition of a. Survey No. or Hissa below a speci- 
fied minimum in extent and the registration ofticers to 
refuse registration of documents if the partition of -# 
Survey No. or Hissa below a specified limit is involved ? 


BUS Fos SOSA OD, 2 oHgad.d, aw, De cer 
Sod) AGomMssIod F221, HOD33". DL, (MES, cSO.W at asserts 
DoS BIO AowoAd, ea BSW, QYTAMBAA, DODBO 
MAde, Bagarnaon @Os20 Gusosine DB, Sos 
woes Box O02 DL {CFS 0FON BBA DA » CODY ssre 
McHOS SBD 2%,W) GM ACANvar,, ows) dnad 
DSO BIE, ons, ete SHERONER eos Pumaoeans 
FON) aroedsabedy ADA BH, SS 1 


5. Are you in favour of levying 4 minimum tax, say 
Rs, 2 per year, on the holdings of each person in a 
village, so that farther fragmentation may be prevented? 


Mid GOWAN, USUS, OWVMMVON Drwcbwas, SQ, 
MYDIA ro shag BVtvys achueny and ciate 
WoO, FO, OMIT) wo FOR XID,--MoD © Caw 
sortaaD, So “SORT oA VS, Fas 2 7 


6. Do you consider that exemption or relief from 
taxation in respect of uneconomic holdings will bring 
about further fragmentation ? 


OVS VM FAO Si peda sdsochoehcss DIsDQO 
WIS BOHAVINGR. Fo YQIOWW3 VW: Py Bats, 3 e@ao 
SonVahiva, FAS) dwadd, ama BORN Ia, Se, 
agg UI, BNW dworaornaad, SEVMDIS, 
Bod) A:3), HT, WS 9 


7. Aro you in favour of exempting from tax a consoli- 
dated economic holding which is declared impartible and 
inalienable, with a view. to encourage economic holdings 
and to guarantee thejr sontinuance ? 


OVDJOoNsaoG. DDN, OSFAMAHIS, wvs cas 
BAIA B,4 Colon B33, & BDRM Cord SDar0 OF Ua 
DoF DRA G, dy ,dowO, Gof SHAivah, OPossod 


L.B.S, 
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Bode HS., doyod Andwnddod oaahs DwA Fowow 
ATION S Fechya daw Say, Zalt 


PART fl—Remissions. 


1. Do you consider that the existing rules of remia- 
sion are not adequate and should be further liberalised ? 


BM BIA wawah FowIxwd Wop wogArtv 
(SAE 000d, AY) BF,Th, emsnowonge? wariv. we, 
SHENOTMNMDS AoymAavYH adrwow sa wah 
ONG; 1 


2. Are you of opinion that the assessment should be 
based on the actual yield every year and that the agri- 
culturist should get remission automatically for loss of 
crops or low yield due to adverse seasonal conditions ? 


RIVA FOWWAIG Bd Dzrye sos_ Wan od ddan 
SWS BS ONOAWBN HOBO awesome, BVIon Soar 
WEFOHWSe MioFosd FOAMS WI) Ser, BOE wala 
BQS) OGY Vd MOVWAVA SvsVNdh¢e Fomve Bnd 
(SMAE) SHIH SonoweFowo dah, eT, cod 1 


3. Do you consider that a systam of assessment on a 
sliding scale as has been described in Question 44(c) of 
Part I above taking into consideration the variations in 
yield also would meet the requirements of the case ? 


BS AVON woUSE Won 24 (g) B)3,cog sev 
Dos Bo DSiondy (woId ‘a, gBor’ Aco" Saedr) sown 
DODAAY ath, svawrdchowds, worte®o © od 
BRAGS SHoddUN WOHOISWM ersnoworhadow oem 
BradS.d (OD? 


4, If you are notin favour of such a sliding scale 
how else would you regulate the grant of remission so as 
to ensure the raiyats getting relief in all deserving cases? 


@ Od BOD WHA (Hod J asBorr’ SedA) Foo» 
ATEOSATINYD AA Th, SIrAyQod 6, wear sang 
209, sccwrnvgohw dyson SwoMhaorhsos Fomvord 
BWP.  rewwowwgyae, Oy GMD AqrosdAr, 
BAUS, 1 


PART IV—Tenancy Legislation. 


1. Do you consider that cultivation of land by 
tenants is widely prevalent in the area of which you 
have intimate knowledge? (Area to be specified), 


OER BSA AVdOZs cH Bessy Aeetasws woe 


AD, DMA? BVGI OWS) Suwro,A CaGohydah 7 (v wwe 
Bip OVA) Dox, BVH). 
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2. Are the tenants Leing rack-rented or threatened 
with eviction with a view to coerce them to pay 
*heavy rents ? 


BBP OO) Reatard aed rod, Aohm, chwrvo weed 
2,09, ad ? SH OC Ghwed M3 A W002, Goo AeetoodsAy, 
BADVDNVD OBMBwMN JAS 3 Oo, Sah 7 


3. Do you consider any legislation necessary to 
safeguard the tenauts? Do you also consider any 
action called for to fix the maximum rate of rent? 
If so, what are the rates you would suggest ? 


RectOoos (wows) SZOFATVON HaaOGOo FoAMAAD, 
DAFQMYA) SHS SsoGd AGH PoIlsg, (O° 1 gd, eats 
Sadsered reevo (Mad Aor) SANA Fooso Sewon 
Acoso BwyyAVsusdowd) Avs aways 8,83 1 Sov 
OS At) Sos Awdss, doride? 


PART (V-—Inams, 


1. Are you in fayour of Government taking over the 
management of all Inam villages immediately pending 
the fixation and payment of compensation for the 
permanent acquisition of such villages ? 


QNVe we Mo chriva, DDaV0 UN Seorud, Beas 
Sagoo warner Gocderos woHVod NAFSA Dos sotso 
THD dadde % no, wony edvsday, sodde SIO Dad 
Buyoo Lm, ea, cowem 2 


2. What do you consider to be the fair compensa- 
tion to Inamdars and Jodidars'? Is it to be paid in 
cash or in the shape of bonds in view of the present 
inflationary tendencies ? 


QTVGTVN), BeAWoOriwnk Soswwon SQucsod ZO 
Boss wo. a2, eNs7,0o2 eda, Aran soasded 
CBI GAS Ped y,0d &, song Doo Ws Nw oawdy cag 
ded? 


3. Should Inamdars be allowed to retain Khas lands 
-in their villages if they cultivate then personally ? 
If so, what percentage would you suggest ? 


QAooHwo) sove wa, DWove Deacd ews sont 
BORD, eC Asaydde w,sogoo exes dacs 


WHE 7 He7VVG wow’ wInWD NTInNI Wd novos Besa 
Dey Cees 9 


PART VI--General. 


1, Would you recommend any difference between - 
the land revenue system of the Malnad and that of the 
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Maidan? Ifso, what are the points on which there 
should be difference between the two systems ? 


MTG? T0309 ROMA SomIMwG Wd soogons 
WB, DgWos DV, oF: wader Foo Do wagons, ary 
DVwWdde AsoywLowlFom Sos DNAII,coOo: Fong, d eae 
Bb, DOS OTN ans Ona Dsqarivoses > 


2. Do you consider it necessary to have any special 
basis for dealing with plantations ? If so, please indi- 
cate your suggestions in the matter. 


“DQovMe viv dsdg apmaoon asemorsay 
SHWIY Ws FV) COS WVW ATO GoHV) Oma od 
B83¢ 9 GOAG,S Amr, BOBMVAD, Wako, Moss. 


3. Should there be any discrimination in the taxation 
of various agricultural commodities like Coffee, Areca, 
Cardamom, Pepper, Rubber, etc.? Would you suggest 
a different method of tuxation of agricultural commodi- 
ties which partake of a commercial_character 7? 


Boy, CAE, H048,, D9, 0H,0" YIWO, DWord 
BAW Mv Bd ZoRwId, DOmMBsIY w2ceI0d SB; 
Wr, SVS sortxo.s, LHrohssRaded: Awwoceeg, 
Ae a3s Bo Tota, Da Med, odd, Dd,cvrseo,A 
Soma Wren amaoewss wees Lorenad, xouxd 
20D! 


4. Do you conaider the existing ageney for the 
collection of land revyenne.satisfactory, or do you indicate 
any change in the agency ? 


AN Bow, HAIOIIEA) 3 OAIISO0oG BY ,FOVON 
Fos Adohr3, Sahe 1 eps Foro a Dao ded osedod 
Oodoyy Sdonaos ncoowetosnrnwes 1 


5. Would you suggest the abolition of the present 


polgi system and grant of o fixed pay with commission 
to the villaye officers as an inducement for good collec- 
tion? Or, are you in favour of the replacement of 
hereditary village officers and village servants by 
stipondiary personnel ? 


BN Mo dwosoonvn samdsod *Poctars, Bwo 
WS, eds, HATWN Moov ws, Dwncohy 3,4 dase. 
ms es Bydoanwsos sre snadeds.0002 wempso 
NIBRWOIONE WB, MYWNMWS DoBMoWoWy,; GI,Ad, 
BADBS, BWID O2),00 Sedisesesw,200 1 


6. Are you in favour of entrusting the collection of 
land revenue to the Village Panchayets, judging from 
the experience of what happened when the Panchayets 
were entrusted with the collection of Village Panchayet 
dues ? 
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TQ Dowowds Ovsrvan, Dsvo7A,ws soxazhd, 
TV, ABewIWOH NVA DSSPwwIzT,N woerosdSesroonsowmoagd 
CHW NweQdd wdNA somroh Dsoor7, Mada, 
VQ, BoM SNA BahFomaAa oak Sao, Bde 9 


7. Do you consider it necessary to make over, 
either the whole or any part of the land revenue realised 
in a village, to the Village Panchayet or to the other 
Local Boards functioning in the area for being utilised 
on local schemes ? If so, indicate the percentage you 
would allow to the several Local Boards. 


woth Ma,whdg Bsivow sda somochwah, Bosrown 
Aobe ero eGad edo cmmooddvod) words, rive 
UVC Goaasnerron wvaiconssogaaean esa roa 
DowsiOHngyywonto ems asess « deesos whaccoe mere 
ene sambBc esAssod) om, epao,chse? Bonds 
BSG vA Sos FoNVHNG Seam, Sor BoadeFos dew 
VT, CHABS,¢O 1 


8. Do you consider that-eo-operative farming can be 
successfully introducedin the villages with a view to- 
make agriculture more paying ? 


ASV VW SUID AN Orsmoobsoo»mvos Soa 
WH hod AF F wGY Awavod dah zoqode? 
Ca, Ah, Sowe,AG ND wMy eBay Sopa Togo : 


9. Are you in favour of changing the policy of 
disposal of Government. lands for cultivation so as to 
provide that all lands to be granted hereafter will be in 
large blocks to be farmed on a co-operative basis ? 


MIoFO wdMANWA, DIhAvrvoA BzBOR Bavsned 
BB. HN wodangaoaal,. gad, Asewd Doroav7VoA wd 
AYR, FvmBdoQ eT B wdy swWarow Sdonrsos 
EPoHssns vd, Dos, somnvy wdmmMyAy, sass 
wor, Seoro wiv Oe Poor oesoom, ndoowwaraa 
AMR Ba, Sse 


10. Do you consider that land should be nationalised, 
2.é., all land should be owned by Government and the 
intermediate foudal interests and rights of inheritance 
removed, occupancy rights in economic ‘holdings being 
given to the cultivators with certain reservations as to 
sub-division, transfer of land, etc., and subject to the 
condition that the occupant should cultivate the land 
and live on the farm or near it and should not use the. 
land as security for unproductive purposes ? 


BINA, Oddy, (SOMARAAG. avrh wad, gs 1 sows, 
HOD, BAVANIY URoesso) Heorodaoy Sosa, Ld, 
LOCA ThITOMANCY, DON BH, MV Doo erhaos SEM 
BD, Usury sw, owsoowsoombAds, enzacd 
TBNGH womwahrivas, wewoaorrodort sw, eo) ean? 
CRBITIIOMNDTD BEN Bed Dohsvanwmdos aBraxo 
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oh, Tor enor Cou, wow OWoraongosaow, Boyod 
Swridesonm Fowd dSoroWnvAwvsad, vxpdaodaoh 
CON KAWWS Ta HesadQua vewvah7roda) wdRIsd ¢ eno 
epao eds, Sonwdognoe soxaonay, eda, Toray 
Mrmbaosonn eda ormoombedod BOmMWTTOA SAD 
MMM Aoodd 8 Tonos © wows eHosd ared 
| MVOGRSBSosMW aPomsanmPAao_.2y OA woh, Fs 9 


11. Do you consider that our agricultural economy 
is hampered by absentee landlordism and if so, what 
suggestions do you make to eliminate absentee land- 
lordiam ? 


B33 Dy Wass wirr) Wreoesood Say, wa 
plenrinn an 6B, cMADAE 1 SAG S NWad, BH, 0) cFrs) 
Sosnser 1 


12. What are your suggestions for bringing waste 
lands under cultivation and the system to be adopted for 
the grant of such lands? Are you in favour of empower- 
ing Government to take over) lands which have been 
lying fallow continuously for more than two years and 
to arrange for their cultivation ? 


BFS DISQUS How) wdDAaMivar, DWaoard, 
SOS Dwoodgod WS, eVrivs, serpent Brow009 
WroaoTorr emNoBssos FoaF DeBax> DBWOOAQL Yah, Sow 
NPC 1 OOH Wars oF SwsHWoO wowTwO ood SHAY 
BARDIA, ser od Bae, Sra Pvodd wabrig Besos, 

amor naive) SVNOT HOM Sowa 1 


13. What are your suggestions for dealing with large 
extents of Hiduvali lands under Irrigation Works 
which are lying uncultivated, so a8 to ensure the proper 
utilisation of the lands and adequate return to Govern- 
ment on the capital outlay on such Irrigation Works ? 


MOIS BSesnivg Besos woud) HO cow SBd,, 
DH OFD BMA ROWAN. DorMhaAvt wow CBW 20 
oma VFS Bo QMOVWIS SOEHTMOONVMIN BForoy DOakoe 
ALTSS, deaaove, RONG DB, spowe BASanweS WIBOd 
aah, SoStIerd ! 


14. (a) Are you in favour of fixing the maximum 
extent of land to be held by a person? If so, what is 
the maximum extent of each of the following classes of 
lands you would allow to a person ?— 

(i) Wet, Gi) Dry, (iii) Garden. 

(6) Should these limitations apply to a person who 
cultivates his own lands ? 

(c) Are you in favour of a higher limit in the case 
of a joint Hindu family ? 

\d) How should the surplus extent be disposed of 
and what should be the basis for paying compensation 
for that extent? 
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J. Dy, Q. BO, 3. Worvoaos. 
(b) Hos wWeroaodnmasone | w,choew esas 


Bese? 

(c) 88BS, dodo Hwi0bF, SIN BODNIO DH, tor 
sod donsen, “wih, 3, eo ? 
_ (a) _ dM QFIIVd BorMsOAcsos By,A wows gas 
od, at adoinddew » v fur,do wasaor adored 
WOE Sasrdes 1 


15. Are you in favour of replacing the existing 
Miras system of remuneration of the minor village 
servants by asystem of payment of salary? If so, 
what rates of salary would you suggest to the following 
classes of minor village servants :— 


{i) Thoti, (ii) Thalari, (iii) Nirganti. 
How could the cost thereof be recovered from the 


raiyats who have to pay the Miras as per existing 
rules ? 


Tray) Ms0ok Sow ood "Moos" Ba sada, Bao 
BB DToWY OBFABO des) UH 9,(007 BAG, wady & 
BVA fod MNIcdsrssor va, How Gaowedotss ‘Bowsred) 
$,(0 1 

(1) Soe, (9) Svs, (3) weoortows, 


VAAN Blood WBFAD BOO adi Boom ss 
Dos” sodwsod dgood sen Wao, Awa 1 
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APPENDIX A. 
Fst) bw, a. 


Communique issued by the Punjab Government in 1935, regarding 
the sliding scale system of assessment in Lyallpur and Montgo- 
mery Districts. 


1935N0b eSamg Howes Seor TAI) oo O'S BB, sows, DIO 
Qe, 28 Ve 13 3 32077 ato” 3, Basse; eg Bane soundly 
wm, ene Sowoge:> SOSA x bused, 


1. Ono of the most important factors which determine the 
assessment of land revenue is the value of agricultural produce. The 
practice in the past has been to take the average of the prices of each 
crop over a period of years, and to assumo that the average thus 
obtained would, subject to certain corrections, represent roughly the 
price that would prevail during the future period of settlement. No 
change was thon made in the Jand-reyenue rates on account of 
fluctuation in prices during the period of’settlement. 

This system worked ‘satisfactorily so long as hig changes in 
prices did not occur. When prices rose to unprecedented heights 
during and after the War, the system worked in favour of the revenue 
payer. Under the law, Government could not increase land revenue 
during the currency of a settlement merely because prices had gone up 
and the incidence of land revenue became comparatively light. The 
position changed when the slump in prices set in, Land revenue 
payers found it difficult to mect their dues, especially in those districts 
which had beon re-assessed during tho boom years and for which the 
commutation prices had been fixed ut comparatively high lovels. 
Government had to come to their help, and they have given liberal 
relief each harvest in the form of special remissions to meet the fall 
in the price of agricultural produce. In the districts not brought 
under re-assosswent they intend to continue such special remissions 
80 long as conditions require. 


J. GdRN) BoMvoHAah, AMOBHAYS, SHoODoONSTs,oG FoF 
BI dVG eosnivy B mares, BMY wes wouTAG, &ot’ & amleasese) 
CBOE MOE BY So (aotsd: 2008 doy dderi¢ SADIHY TANG Sooo 
Grooetrivm, GomaGan seh - BH Sow Bosc Bo 3832 DONA UY 
Bwd,, mhrcOs BoMDON LMNAcx PooosOck gave sDOOs IoLBITTS wen 
BEoda, TOBA ABOMNIGDA WOH & TODO vem eqood Bd, Daca 
Boma) arto eaAor BoWoO:aia, SOoy WodIypjG)— Vd) dos exo 
98,0, AG 8. wert doDy amadared, BoNVAN WAND GVoongoss, Fcoo 
BODY BING HOVE Bodmacd udn7w i aa ond ndooned 
OA, WIS SCO. 

wdneg wWodomnd ndoosrrMy> aBonanradacro BH FoWoHS Ba Bx 
Bb, SOTONA ASAdsow) wcOS). Mod Foodgaw Bs, ood, Dvd 
SOWING DAVOS ANY wer aodeta vod ways, xosaea:a 
CoD B FoMOS ay, "ado" aedsort Bowomaay, Sachsen” doors 
TON BOMMLS. Bso@erie ddrie> 00 edo Tos v0saoNn DOVES! 
Be WEISS, BOWAD FoDDIWG Catsand siaocns Avs 5 owe, ether 
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WOOO YTS SIOWOwWY sowroohwah, Sy Hagyase, roses desk ssora 
BION edsosoooy. wad, Doddiriv sdeamon woirsd HO Sesse 
wed. 9 madrexh somos, sete non soy soadewos soWvarwa, 
WosIINhpa sa, DoF. wedogahy DSqalaon, ond ad Ny dysoo 
BID BSoornen S48 sdrv dads, ewok M8e¢ eooohy wo Walrrivg 
Homo Donvan, Wiorasr De® au,downe swe, 8 we NvgQos) 
FoMOMDVION FoHohah, oowiaivdac ws sz] TW seGwcOs). 
vo SodyeTivO AFoFodAS)? dass Now, woweFds);, DIS, 
DWBSVO TID WES GAIT God eA Godeairis. sAajawnoyHamd, NOs 
BSMAeG DN cyan Beal Oescg sowooha wHgnvh, Wom, Bd 
QHdo wos Aeorsdso edo Qooovaod sHoowAad, wdnscdse,c. 
AR FONG BAIA FS aNnQavd wd Nvg OBeal O¢3wd FoWoowUsd, 
Wiad AVG BOY SoONOIASIN o O¢3 Diop wads oor AD, wow) 
DOHA VM) HOWEFoD) AFF IIIS) ov coos0,0. 


9. There remained the problem of how to re-assess those districts 
which were due for re-assessment. Where the assessment was light 
and had beon fixed when prices were low, it was usually in the interest 
of the revenue payer to postpone re-assessment. In a district like 
Lyallpur where the assessment had been made when prices were high, 
temporary relief was and is being given in the form of special remis- 
sions, but it was considered fair to the revenue payer to devise means 
of permanent relief at the conclusion of the current settlement. As 
announced by Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency in a Darbar at Lyallpur 
on March 25, 1933, Government, therefore, decided to re-assess the 
district and re-settlement operations are now in progress. 


The most important matter which Government had to decide 
was how to deal with the question of prices. The new settlement will 
be for a period of 40 years, No one can say at present how pricos are 
likely to move during that time. At present they are very low. Forces 
which at present cannot be foreseen may. cause them to fall still 
lower. On the other hand, there is reason to hope that they will rise. 
During the long space of 40 years; history may repeat itself, and there 
may be cycles of very high prices and of very low prices. No one can 
say what is likely to happen. It would certainly be very unsafe to 
assume that a certain scale of prices is likely to continue for 40 years. 
If a high scale of prices were taken and revenue rates fixed 
accordingly for 40 years, it would not be fair to the revenue payer. 
If a low scale of prices were similarly taken, it would not be fair to the 
Government of the future. The probability of wide fluctuations in 
prices is a factor which Government have to take into account. 


Q. somVobaa, BRdrwsr TRA SOssePoOAG, B8,_,3) Avg cs 

BE3 FoOVOIAA, BIO NFrANG dOrwdesow dwooy swore eoPQns. 
How vows Badan riowoAc, eh) Godteries sSaawnd, Foodg 20s 
03,0, NoBOrAY, Tonka Fomod FdSS,WS By, od Fewoch 
Dad, BAO aS ANABdD, Sod PowMDG) EHENOTONG,S). Pode 
NYS SBYNg TwodQ sowocba) wnadndy,w, or,o'wose Dados wd, 
AY DS OF80HO FoHVONS WVHA, DicBADAVAxWGBO . Hw08 
BorhwNARA Bosodah, FHSS; Soo o OCS PBOHoVIAeh, sud 
CWN3,8; odd, woe, WnNddndea, edOad SnF,maehs swody 
psohownahe WosvoWAD, sow, Sevohanbs oproewoawWay, Foss) 
SAGIBD) Bow FCII,WS APPoHrd B,Hy,W0ods Boss Yoow 
TOOND. 199380 gid Dwr Q550) TOMS ON CAotass Guerong 
MO dh, @ amow Sate sono 8vvad dest, aworcdac) 9 wdc 
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BoMIHAD, BAIA SPs Avs) woavdseFoth) QBFOLS. ede w,800, 
BN FoU.WHNd Bor asroah somes shag Sdand,s. 


Dong SAAChar, ohodoes nAiwoxdesoura Seorssso) LHFos 
WeToAG, WB wD DUVIDANG, SB, Sasa asrass, somo anaa» 
40 Baen? sooaebonaen aDvOMgnasaond. & FIOVAHonNg Goceries 
BR 68 DoMhAsomnodan, Servo BN ORO TOS 522: BN oH vox 
BABSON. srt sho omondae CaS BVOIOd TOY ee: LOSS, FOOKP ac ST 
AYod em Be, Session erteoasyd. VB5, Horrents, Gqoveiris 

Bw. Wao TrAmwsEA, BB,ah, Fooeded. 3003), War Mado, Qegvr 
aod FeoVIOang aod wanders BiOBrnge ws, werd ; Dz, ) 
UPON BOI.) FOS Fow soo Goons osea Bw, Adar! 30, 
fom Foo o3eat BASIOWNGWBIGI. Now’ agrorbawowiwad, oso 
BMAGONQ. 40 darnv soooWhong Geos wode ROHN Lod 
BoD) WOMB) YoWBSToOAMN dasaoaay. Wooetny) ase Bsy,Ac 
3B, TOOGY & Mooetnvyar, eHooaonrd, Bocce BBNINDMODAN 40 aie 
rive, ad Bvog, BowDAS donea, Ans anawaodd, sono 
soda 3 4, Vod ns SYChaoAHAag. eae Sesongede Goodirivy 
sey ScidvoIwAG, BODY Y HOOVAFR, CHOTA, BIG) FowoongD 
BINvad, Avs. ,= ) TWA, D208 Beoro eaysaNy, NAOnSSs, WS B, dy dd0%s 
ead TT ccoTOATIIOY. PooKInieg NBeaason atoaicanwort a Nothin. 
QUAD, BFoF OBS) NaAayw) Fncaswewoga) ws3,s. 


8. After very careful consideration the Punjab Government have 
decided to adopt a system of assessment which will make the demand 
each harvest dependent on prices. The details of the scheme are given 
later. This system was recently introduced in the re-assessment of 
the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony and is working well. Its chief 
features are the following :— 


(1) The commutation prices proposed to be fixed by Govern- 
ment have been worked out in accordance with the Revenue Law on 
the average of 20 years, 


(2) Average revenue rates will) be worked out according to 
those prices, and will determine the average rate for the assessment 
circle as a whole. 


Within the assessment circle the revenue rates will vary, as 
at present, in accordance with the class of land and other factors, 
They will in some cases be higher than the average rate. In other 
cases, they will be lower. 


(3) The revenue rates as finally announced for a particular 
square will represent the maxima whieh Government can take in any 
‘circumstances during the period of 40 years. 


(4) Government will not take these maxima rates unless the 
general level of prices is at least as high as that represented by the 
prices given in the schedule attached. 


(5) If in any year the general level of prices is lower than that 
represented by the schedule, a remission in the revenue rates will be 
given the following year proportionate to the difference. 


(6) If in any year the general level is higher than that repre- 
sented by the schedule, the revenuc payers will be given the full 
advantage of the excess. 

(7) However great the difference may be Government will give 
@ corresponding remission. While Government will be bound not to 
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exceed the maxima rates as fixed, they will give to the revenue payer 
the full benefit of the fall in prices, however great that may be. 


(8) It follows that the prices given in the schedule aro, at 
present, paper prices, and that they will remain paper prices unless 
and until actual prices are equally high or higher. 


3, Bowow LHorodd) veY woridu“ssooes wanrdnewed sed 
Wows Fowehaah, UMteuRdw wows wy sods, GodorA sereFom) LBs 
So0,d. ead B,F00, Asvoortieead somems) B,scvowd BN \, SIZ 
BANK comst Gooairiwors S Boleeg, 8 DiOeFries, ZOOUANS, 8. et Boge 
By DHINGA, D008 SATA. ch Fowoas “3a, 3023 Beales wor 
rire ew’ Too Soda "A BeOd advo? daohay somos, BIor 
WSFA NOISH, HoDBrSYQ vwsdai7? Foo, 23 Bo. Sri wa are, N Seodo 
8,8. FO B02; OO S v7 Bottoad. ex) ORvssdow :_ 

(1) SForoAs) MNdWrodud egos) ‘wud  CONWIS ‘ Byweme 
Dooeny) dasa, Toso sesh 90 Dale ne xoosOon ems doed 
RAB DNGY, 3,33. 
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ONO BFOFOSIOS) DQHSORMOCG BONWAIO GOUNTOATS, 3. 


(4) POOPOIONY DWNT WIi,D, FOSoey ON8, HO aAayoag 
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MAAS WodWVS Wows ,,05 SasawAd Add, esidase, GO3t, 
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(8) BoeS so daohrived svanaPesodd, wacky aaw,omy 
Bawsoow Oeesrivs sao soideg Smwodcsw Gocenvons, saz, 
wos, Soe) BPwesinv. vaprriva_ Ss. A eps. emMnvrAcson 23,0 a) 
Bao? MA, Bt sw, erbadin sored BxG SaTMaLoIW Bode? 
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4, It will generally be realised that the above system involves a 
revolutionary change in the methods of assessment, and that the 
change is entirely in the interest of the land revenue payer. It means 
that the revenue rates will be adjusted to the level of prices; that 
however great the slump ,in prices may be, the relief will be 
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proportionate; that the revenue payer will, in to circumstances, be 
asked to pay more than the maxima rates, and that he will have’ to 
pay these only if prices justify them. 


On the other hand and subject to what is said in paragraph 5 
below, Government will gain up to the maximum as prices raise. 
There seems at present no prospect of that maximum being reached, 
and the present Government could have served their own interests 
equally had lower commutation prices been proposed. The prices 
proposed are in accordance with the Revenue Law of the Province, 
and will secure for future Governments their fair share if prices reach, 
but do not exceed, those levels during the next 40 years. The prices 
assumed for the tract under Settlement are higher than those assumed 
for the Lower Bari Doab Canal Colony, because the settlement of the 
latter is for 10 years only, whereas that of the former will be for 40 
years. If actual prices do not reach the levels assumed, the revenue 
payer will obtain corresponding remissions. 


4, Bed Boh BA gong Fomvad LODs sahag snoossiaod 
QUOI aNM vsoBa oassarondesowIao WI, & HBoOodafads Boar 
RA wdIa soMvohwar, sows aswogsrte. vehrhraendadcarade 
DIIRAaoA oQorww AASOPAMMBTVAS. sara) somone Bornes, 
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5. Some of the details of the scheme may now be explained. 


(1) The market prices of one year will determine the remissions 
to be given the next year. The reason for this is that instalments of 
land revenue are realised before the marketing of the crops is complete, 
and it is, therefore, impracticable to work ou the aoa of remissions 
on the prices prevailing for the current year. 

(2) In deciding what prices were current in the year previous 
to the grant of remissions, Government will ascertain from leading 
firms the average daily prices actually prevailing in certain mandts 
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of the tract under Settlement during. the following periods of the 
year ; — 


Cotton .... November to February (inclusive) 
Gur ~.... December to March ( Do ) 
Toria ... January to February ( Do ) 
Wheat ... May 15th to September 15th 
Gram ... April 15th to August 15th 


(3} From the average daily price thus obtained appropriate 
amounts in annas per maund will be deducted on account of transport 
and marketing charges, so that the average price obtained for each 
crop finally will represent the average current price in the village. 

(4) The percentage of remission to be given in any harvest will 
be calculated by Government and will be the same throughout the 
tract under Settlement. The scales cf remissions will be in the units 
of 3 per cent, that is to say, they will be 5 per cent, 10 per cent, 15 
per cent, or 20 per cent, etc., on the demand for each holding as 
calculated in accordance with the sanctioned rates of that holding. 


(5) The percentage of the=remission to be given will be 
announced each harvest and the revenue establishment in calculating 
the demand on each holding. for that harvest will first calculate the 
demand at sanctioned rates; they will deduct therefrom the sanctioned 
amount of remission and will show the balance as the net demand 
to be realized. The revenue payer will be entitled to see the caleu- 
lations. 


(8) In calculating what remission is due for a particular year 
Government will bring three factors into their calculations :-— 


(i) The percentage of the total matured area under each 
important crop; 


(ii} The average yield per acre of each of those crops. 
(iii) The commutation price assumed for each of those crops. 


By -wultiplying these figures together, Government will obtain an 
index figure. They will then calculate « corresponding index figure 
for the year previous to that for which remissions are to be given. 
Unless there are exceptional reasons to the contrary, it will be assuined 
that the percentage of crops remains constant, and that the average 
yield per acre is also constant. They will, however, take the prices 
as determined by the calculations given in sub-paragraphs (2) and (3) 
above. We will suppose that the standard index figure ig 1,000, and 
that the index figure according to the new prices is 600. The remis- 
sion given will then be 10 per cent. Hach year a new index figure 
will be calculated and the amount of remission will depend on the 
level of prices during the previous year. 


 §. 08 God Aoeuson gow BWoronorivan, Bl OosomMa nd, 
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6. In what has been said above, it has been assumed that the 
commutation prices, as sanctioned, will give for each assessroent 
circle, in accordance with the standard of one-quarter net assets, 
revenue rates which are not on the average more than 25 per cent in 
excess of the revenue rates imposed at. last Settlement. Under the 
law, as it stands at present, Government cannot impose revenue rates 
in an assessment circle as a whole which are more than one-quarter 
in excess of those. imposed at last Settlement; and unless the law is 
amended in this respect before the assessment is announced, this 
provision will impose an independent limit to the maxima rates which 
Government can fix. If therefore, the sanctioned commutation prices 
give rates which are more than 25 per cent greater than the rates 
imposed at last Settlement, Government will have to reduce the 
rates accordingly. In that case it willbe necessary to reduce the 
Settlement index figure proportionately. Supposing, for instance, that 
the Settlement index figure is 1,000, but that the commutation prices 
on which that index is calculated give for a particular assessment 
circle theoretical rates which aré.10 yer cent more than Government 
can impose under the existing ‘law, then the Settlement index figure 
will also be reduced by 10 per cent and will be taken as 900, instead 
of 1,000. 
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7. Although the new system will be quite simple to work, some 
revenue payers may -have difficulty in understanding it at first. 
Government have, therefore, given instructions to the Settlement 
Officer that he should explain it freely to the people, and that he 
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should receive any deputations who may wish to ask any questions 
regarding it. Government welcome the fullest discussion of it, since 
they are convinced that it will be generally recognised as the moat 
important change made in the interest of the revenue payer for many 
years. They are confident, it will be generally welcomed by the 
people of the tract under Settlement. 
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APPENDIX B. 
BOSH, 2. 


A Note on Mr. Chakravarthy’s scheme of Agricultural Insurance 
based on the distribution of rainfall, 


IW FAdvad egedd jed Fasc Asn Sowods od 
df BE, BaF Ao) SADOOS BoteNa DOS wow) ww ev. 


Mr. Chakravarthy sonsiders that if the total quantjty of rain, 
falling in any year upto 31st July, is less than uormal by 35 per cent 
it will mean that the first half of the south-west monsoon has been a 
failure and also that the Mungaru crops have suffered. He further 
considers that if the rain holds off up to the end of July, the agricul- 
tural situation for the year cannot be taken to be irretrievable and 
that if the rainfall is thereafter satisfactory and if by the end of 
October there is sufficient rainfallj-the Hingaru crops will do well and 
that even ragi avd rice will partially sueceed. He therefore considers 
that the rainfall upto 31st October is another important factor in 
determining the seasonal conditions. He concludes that a study of 
the periods of growth of the several crops shows that rainfall during 
the two periods namely, from April to July and from August to 
October, is of- very great importance, As part of the damage due to 
deficiency of rainfall in the early period may be retrieved if the 
deficiency is made up in the later months and as there is very little 
rain normally between January and April he considers the total rain- 
fall from ist January to 8ist July and from 1st January to 31st 
October as the two determining factors. If the total rainfall from 1s6 
January to 31st July is less than the normal by more than 36 per 
cent, one half of the compensation payable under the imsurance 
scheme is to be paid. If the total rainfall from 1st January to 31st 
October does not fall below the normal by more than 35 per cent, 
the second instalment of the compensation is not payable. If, how- 
aver, the rains failed during the second period also and the deficiency 
exceeds 35 per cent, the second instalment of the compensation also 
becomes payable, Mr. Chakravarthy is further of the opinion that 
only the rainfall statistics at the Taluk Headquarters should be taken 
into consideration for the scheme of insurance. If the scheme has to 
be adopted for regulating the quantum of assessment payable in any 
year, the assessment should be automatically reduced by a certain 
percentage (to be fixed) if the rainfall from 1st January to 31st July is 
less than the normal by more than 34 per cent. A further reduction 
by an equivalent percentage should be given if the total rainfall from 
1st January to 31st October is also less than the normal by more 
than 35 per cent. Ifin any year the rainfall is deficit only in one of 
the two periods, that is, the rainfall from 1st January to 31st July is 
deficit while the total rainfall from 1st January to 81st October does 
not fall below the normal by more than 35 per cent, only the reduction 
due to the first period will be allowed. Similarly, if the rainfall from 
1st January to 31st July is not considerably in deficit but the rainfall 
from 1st January to 31st October falls below the normal by more than 
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35 per cent on account of the failure of the later rains, only the reduc- 
tion due to failure of rains during one season will he allowed. It is 
only when the deficit persists during both the periods that both the 
concessions will be allowed. 


Mr. Chakravarthy has calculated that Mysore State can be 
divided into 3 distinct groups according to the frequency of years of 
deficit, rainfall, In the first group which comprises most of the 
maidan taluks, there will be 1142 deficient periods in 40 years and 
in the third group in which most of the Malnad Taluks are included, 
there will be 8-1 deficient periods in 40 years. The second group 
comprises of the maidan taluks in the Western Districts of Mysore, 
Hassan, Shimoga and Chickmagalur, bordering the Malnad. The 
number of deficient periods in 40 years is calculated to be 7£2. 
These failures relate to the deficiency during only one of the two 
periods mentioned above. Total failure, z.¢., deficiency during both the 
periods is, however, less frequent. 
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APPENDIX II. 


List of Persons who have replied the Questionnaire. 


ae oa 


Sapa 


A. MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Sri Bagamane Deva Gowda, Coffee Planter, Chikmagalur. 

Sri Rama Sharma, Basavani P.O., Thirthahalli Taluk. 

Sri C. T. Hanumanthiah, Sarvadhikari, Kodihalli Mutt, 
Hiriyur Taluk. 

Sri G. A. Thimmappa Gowda, 8.4., Lu.B., Advocate, Hassan, 


MEMBERS OF THE MYSORE LEGISLATURE 
AND CONSTITIUENT ASSEMBLY. 


Legislative Council Members. 


Sri T. Hanumiah, Doddasiddayvanahalli, Chitaldurg Taluk. 
Sri S. Krishnaswami.Rao, Mysore. 


Constituent Assembly Members. 


Sri B. N. Boranna Gowda, Belur. 
Sri H. Siddaveerappa, Davangere. 
Sri K. Sampangiramiah, Chikballapur. 


Representative Assembly Members. 


Sri Bhima Rao Chavan, Bhadravathi. 

Sri S. Annappa Setty, Chikmagalur and Patel Linge Gowda. 

Sri Patel Shivappa, Shivani, Tarikere Taluk. 

Sri V. Karibasappa, Sira. 

Sri R. Rangappa Reddy, Koppa, Anekal Taluk. 

Sri C. D. Lingappa Gowda, Mudigere Taluk. 

Sri Jade Krishna Rao, Davangere. 

Sri Gowda Mahadevappa, Honnali Taluk. 

Sri N. G. Narasimha Gowda, Nuggehalli, Chennarayapatna 
Taluk. 

Sri Jatra Naik, Hiniyur Taluk. 

Sri 8. Kariappa, Kankanhalli. 

Sri A. K. Thippiah. Chitaldurg Taluk. 

Sri S. C. Malliah, Somanahalli, Maddur Taluk. 

Sri H. P. Mahadevappa, Honnur, Yelandur Taluk. 

Sri N. G. Rudrappa, Nidige, Shimoga Taluk. 

Sri K. Ranganna, Guligenahalli, Sira P.O. 

Sm. B. L. Annapoornamma, Basettipet, Bangalore City. 

Sri B. Narayana Reddy, Mallasandra, Kasaba Hobli, Bage- 
palli Taluk. 

Sri Suryanarayana Joshi, Gulur, Bagepalli Taluk. 

Sri Ere Gowda, Kyathanahalli, French-Rocks Taluk. 

Sri R. Devarakondappa, Anekal. 


£7, 
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33. 
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Sri S. B. Nanjappa, Tiptur Taluk. 

Sri B. G, Chikkasiddappa, Bowringpet Town. 

Janab Khazi Syed Yusuf Sahib, Kudamalakunta, Dodda- 
kurugod P.O., Goribidanur Taluk. 

Sri K. Ramanna, Kadavinakote, Holenarasipur Taluk. 

Rajasevaprasakta Sri M. Ramaswamy, Chamaraja Road, 
Mysore. 

Sri K. V. Narayana Reddy, Ramasagar, Bethmangala Post. 

Sri S. Nanjiah Setty, Madhugiri. 


Ex-members of Representative Assembly and Legislative Council. 
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Sri V. K. Nanjundiah, Gundlupet. 
Sri B. Krishna Bhatta, Bettagere, Chikmagalur District. 


C. RETIRED GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. 


Rajakaryapravina Sri P. G. D’Souza, Retired Member of 
Council. 

Sri V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer, Retired Excise Commissioner. 

Mon-ul-Visarath Jamab A..K. Syed Taj Peeran, Retired 
Revenue Commissioner. 

Rajasevasakta Sri M. G. Rangiah, Retired Chief Engineer. 

Rajasevasakta Sri A. KK. Yegnanarayana Iyer, Retired 
Director of Agriculture. 

Mothamad-w-Muli: Janab A. A. Khan, Retired Inspector- 
General of Police. 

Sri C. E. Noronha, Retired) Development Secretary to 
Government. 

Sri C. Rajagopal, Retired Assistant Superintendent of Land 
Records. 

Sri P. N. Krishnaswamy, Retired Assistant Superintendent 
of Land Records. 

Sri K. Ananthapadmanabhiah, Retired Senior Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Sri B. Venkatakrishnappa, Retired Assistant Commissioner. 

Sri V. Dwarakanath, Retired Assistant Commissioner. 

Sri H. K. Hanumantha Rao, Retired Assistant Commissianer. 

Sri T. L. Kantham, Retired Assistant Comnuissioner, 

Rao Bahadur Sri K. Gundu Rao, Retired Civil Judge of 
Secunderabad. : 

Sri M. K. Narasimhiah, Retired Deputy Engineer. 

Sri N. Rama Iyer, Retired Civil Surgeon. 


Sri R. Rama Rao, Retired Sub-Inspector of Police. 


Sri M. Byrappa, Retired Clerk of Middle School. 
Sri B. K. Rama Rao, Retired Police Inspector. 
Rajasevasakta Sri S Hiriyanniah, Retired Revenue Com- 


missioner. 
D. GOVERNMENT OFFICERS. 


Sri N. Madhava Rao, Commissioner of Income-tax. 

Sri G. N. Nagaraja Rao, Private Secretary to His Highness. 

Sri M. Ramaswamiah, Deputy Commissioner of Income-tax, 
Bangalore Division. 
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Sri L. Muniswamy, Deputy Commissioner, Hassan District. 

Sri M. C. Sampath Iyengar, Superintending Engineer, 
Mahatma Gandhi Hydro-Electric Works, Jog Falls. 

Sri K Subba Rao, Superintending Engincer, Shimoga Circle. 

Sr K. §. Gangadhara, Superintending Engineer. 

Sri V. Balakrishna Naidu, Executive Engineer. 

Sri K. Gopalraj Urs, Senior Assistant Commissioner. 

Sri N. 8. Govinda Rao, Assistant Director, Hydraulic 
Research Station. 

Sri M. Chinna Reddy, Assistant Commissioner. 

Sri K. S. Mallegowda, Assistant Commissioner. 

Sri S. R. Ponnaiya, Assistant Commissioner. 

Sri N. D. Venkata Subbiah, Assistant Commissioner. 

Janab S Obedulla, Assistant Commissioner. 

Sri H. L. Nage Gowda, Assistant Comiissioncr. 

Sri B. C. Channaraj Urs, Assistant Comunissioner. 

Sri M. V. Seshadri, Assistant Commissioner. 

Sri Samuel Appaji, Assistant Commissioner. 

Sri K. IK. Appiah, Amildar. 

Sri S. Ananda Rao, Amildar. 

Sri H. Halappa, Amildari 

Sri B. Kallappa, Amildar. 

Sri A. Ganesh, Amildar. 

Sri M. R. Narasinga Rao, Amildar. 

Sri C. V. Krishnaswamy, Amildar. 

Sri K. Madiah, Amildar. 

Sri M. S. Narayanaswamy, District Survey Officer. 

Sri C. P. Narayanaswamy, Amildar. 

Janab Mir Mohammad, Amildar. 

Sri K. Sidde Gowda, Amildar. 

Sri. N. Pallegar, Amildar. 

Sri $. D. Sundaram, Amildar. 

Sri K. N. Ramamurthy;-Income-tax Officer. 

Sri D. Krishna Iyengar, Sub-Registrar. 

Sri 5S. Ranga lyengar, Taluk Sheristedar, Nagamangala. 

Sri B. R. Srinivasamurthy, Taluk Sheristedar, Gundlupet. 

Sri M. Chennabasaviah, Teacher, Municipal High School, 
Chellakere. 


E. ECONOMISTS. 


Dr. M. H. Gopal, .a., pho., Assistant Professor of Econo- 
mics, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Sri A. P. Sreenivasamurthy, m.a., Lecturer in Economies, 
First Grade College, Mysore. 

Sri G. N. Krishnamurthy, m.a., Lecturer in Economics, 
First Grade College, Mysore. ; 
Sri G. Ramakrishna Reddy, m.a., Lecturer in Economics, 

Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 


F. ASSOCIATIONS. 


Indian Planters’ Association, Chikmagalur P.O. 
Mysore Planters’ Association, Santhaveri P.O. 


‘| The Malnad Agriculturists’ Association, Thirthahalli... 
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14. 
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Raiyta Sangha, Chitaldrug. 

The Mysore State Village Officers’ Association, Bangalore. 

Village Officers’ Association, Harihar. 

The Taluk Committee of the Mysore Agriculture and Experi- 
mental Union, Ramnagar. 

Students’ Association, Halgur. 


G. BAR ASSOCIATIONS, 
The Bar Association, Mysore. 


H. INAMDARS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Inamdars’ Association, Balepet, Bangalore City. 


I. SOCIALIST PARTY. 


Socialist Party of Karnatak, Subedar Chatram Road, Ban- 
galore City. 


J. CONGRESS COMMITTEES. 


District Congress Committee, Bangalore City. 

Taluk Congress Committee, Madhugiri. 

Taluk Congress Committee, Sorab. 

Taluk Congress Committee, Bagepalli. 

Taluk Congress Committee, Tarikerc. 

Taluk Congress Committee, Holalkere. 

Taluk Congress Committee, Kyatsandra. 

vie Congress Committee, Inam Venkatapura, Pavagada 
aluk. 

une Congress Committee, Obalapura P.O., Challakere 
aluk. - 


K. MEMBERS OF LOCAL BODIES. 


Sri B. Hutche Gowda, President, Tumkur District Board. 

Sri Malareddy, District Board Member, Tumkur District. 

Sri P. Giriappa, District Board Member, Shimoga District. 

Sri P. Rama Rao, District Board Member, Tumkur District. 

Sri C. P. Hanumanthiah, District Board Member, Tumkur 
District. 

Sri V.S. Rama Setty, District Board Member, Kolar District. 
Sri B. R. Sivarama Ithal, District Board Member, Shimoga 
District. i ee 
Sri B. Gopalachari, District Board Member, Shimoga District. 
Sri D. Mukappa, District Board Member, Shimoga District. 
Sri H. V. Ramiah, District Board Member, Shimoga District. 
Sri A. Subbaraya Setty, District Board Member, Kolar 

District. : oe 
Sri Appajappa, District Board Member, Kolar District. 
Janab M. Inayeth, District Board Member, Kolar District. 
Sri H. A. Mari Gowda, District Board Member, Mandya 


District. on 
Sri B, Doddiah, District Board Member, Mysore District. 
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Sri N. Basavaraju, District Board Member, Mysore District. 

Sri Patel Sidde Gowda, District Board Member, Mysore 
District. 

Sri Durga Prasad, District Board Member, Bangalore 
District. 

Sri B. G. Hanuma Reddy, District Board Member, Bangalore 
District. 

Sri Siddappa, District Board Member, Chitaldrug District. 

Sri K. R. Krishna Rao, District Board Member, Hassan 
District. 

Sri D. C. Rudrappa, District Board Member, Chitaldrug 
District. 

The President, Town Municipal Council, Gundlupet. 

The President, Town Municipal Council, Ajjampur. 

The President, Town Municipal Council, French-Rocks. 

The President, Minor Municipal Council, Talkad. 

The President, Town Municipal Council, Birur. 

The President, Town Municipal Council, Nagamangala. 

Sri Y. S. Narayana Rao, Municipal Councillor, Mulbagal. 

Sri D. Basavalingappa, Municipal Councillor, Sagar. 

Sri Chandrasekharappa,- Municipal Councillor, Chitaldrug. 


Chairmen of Village Panchayets. 


The eee Panchayet Chairman, Hunkunda, Bowringpet 

aluk, 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kamasamudram, Bowring- 
pet Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Marandahalli, Mulbagal 
Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Mittemari Bagepalli 
Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Vemagal, Kolar Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Doddahasala, Kolar Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Champalli, Srinivasapur 
Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Thondebhavi, Goribidanur 


aluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Malenahalli, Shikarpur 
Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kuppagadde, Sorab Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Siriyur, Bhadravathi 
Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Konandur, Thirthahalli 
Taluk. ; 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Megarvalli, Thirthahalli 
Taluk. > 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Daginakatte, Chennagiri 
Taluk. a 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Diddige, Bilichodu, 
Chitaldrug District. ; ; Pe 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kodigenahalli, Madhugiri 
Taluk. = 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Byalya, Madhugiri Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kallambella, Sira Taluk, 
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‘The Village Panchayet Chairman, “Sampige, Turuvekere 


Taluk. 
The Village Panchayet Chairman, Barake, Koratagere Taluk. 
The Village Panchayet Chairman, Soolanaikanahalli, Pava- 
gada Taluk. 
The Village Panchayet Chairman, Arasikere, Pavagada 
Taluk. 
The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kibbanahalli, Tiptur 
Taluk. 
ae qe Panchayet Chairman, Vobalapura, Challakere 
aluk. 
es vies Panchayet Chairman, Mathodu, Hosadurga 
aluk. 
ae viluge Panchayet Chairman, Nagasamudra, Molkalmur 
‘aluk. 
one es Panchayet Chairman, Muddapura, Chitaldrug 
aluk. 
ae viloge Panchayet Chairman, Chikahejjaji, Dodballapur 
aluk. 
a wuleee Panchayet Chairman, Harischandra, Ramanagar 
aluk. 
The Village Panchayet Chairman, Kengeri, Bangalore Taluk. 
an piles Panchayet Chairman, Venkatapura, Vadigena- 
alli. 
The Village Panchayet Chaiman, Somanahalli, Bangalore 
South Taluk. 
ane vues Panchayet’ Chairman, Seelanere, Krishnarajpet 
aluk, 
ane vaeee Panchayet Chairman, Amriti, French-Rocks 
aluk. 
The Village Panchayet. Chairman, Vathalu, T.-Narasipur 
Taluk. 

The Village Panchayet-Chairman, Kothalawadi, Chamaraja- 
nagar Taluk. 
The Village Panchayet Chairman, Ilavala, Mysore Taluk. 
Sri K. Subba Reddy, District Board Member, Kolar District. 


L. INAMDARS. 


Sri S. Subbaramiah, Sadali P.O. via Chikballapur. 

Sri Yeri Satyanarayana Rao, Jodi Doddahalli, Kaiwara Hobli, 
Chintamani Taluk 

Sri K. S, Narasimhiah, Subbarayanapet, Chikballapur. 

Sri Subba Rao, Chiklihalli, Chikballapur Taluk. 

Sri Chokkanna Iyengar, Magadi. 

Sri S. Sama Sastry, Madhugiri. 

Sri H. 8. Krishnaswamy, Chitrahalli, Hole-Narsipur Taluk. 

Sri H. S. Seetharamaiah, Hatta, Bhadravathi Taluk. 

Sri A. Sarvabhatia, Giddenahalli, Anekal Taluk. 

Sri B. §. Venkatacharya, s.sc., Alkere, Mandya Taluk. 

Sri V. K. Sreenivasan, m.A., Inamdar, Mysore. 

Sri T. Krishna Sastry, Kodihalli, Tarikere Taluk. 

Sri K. Narasimhiah, Raghavanahalli, Hoskote Taluk. 

Sri H. V. Subramanyam, Holebasavanahalli, Arakalgud 


Taluk. 
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Sri Sivaramaiah, Raghavanahalli, Hoskote Taluk. 

Sri K. R. Nagaraja, 48, V Main Road, Chamarajpet, 
Bangalore 2. 

Sri S. Purniah, Sivanagivi, Devanahalli Taluk. 

Sri A. Gopala Rao, Gaddikuppe, Devanahalli Taluk. 

Sri A. Ramacharya, Yeduralahalli, Chikballapur Taluk. 

Sri M. Subba Rao, Jodi Somanahalli, Chikballapur Taluk. 

Sri D. S. Ve nkatabalaji Rao, Dewan’s Agrahar, Mysore. 

Sri A. Subbiah and three others, No. 3, Vecranna’s Garden, 
A Street, Cleveland Town, Bangalore. 

Sri Mathada Venkataramaniah and Sri M. Narasinga Rao, 
Bachahalli, Chikballapur Taluk. 


M. VILLAGE OFFICERS. 


Sri B. N. Sreekantiah, Shanbhogue, Basra], Mandya Taluk. 

Sri Patel Halappa, Kariganur, Chennagiri Taluk. 

Sri B. V. Khande Rao, Shanbhogue, Belagatta, Chitaldrug 
Taluk. 

Sri Patel Marula Gowda, Kallambella, Sira Taluk. 

Sri H. Ramarangappa, Shanbhogue, Holakere Devarapura, 
Holalkere Taluk, 

Sri H. N. Lakshminaranappa, Shanhhogue, Harohalli, Ban- 
galore North Taluk. 

Sri kK. Narasinga Rao, Shanbhogue, WKeragodu, Mandya 
Taluk. 

Sri B. Survanarayaria Rao, Shanbhoguc, Bagepalli Taluk. 

Sri B. M. Thippeswamy, Naikanahatti, Chellakere Taluk. 

Sri Nadig Bhavani Rao, Old,Town, Bhadravathi. 

Patel Hanume Gowda, Maralenahall, Dodballapur Taluk. 

Sri D. S. N. Balakrishniah, Shanbhogue, Sadali, Sidlaghatta 
Taluk. 

Sri Patel Karibasappa, Sugatur, Harihar Taluk. 

Sri TP. Krishnamuril:y Rao, Shanbhogue, Gangenahalli. 

Sri Subbarayappa, Shanbhogue, Kallakere, Bangalore South 
Taluk. 

Sri Patel G. Mailiah, Hemdal, Hirivur Taluk. 

Sri Mokhtesar Patel Dyavappa Gowda, Goribedu Post, 
Mudigere Taluk. 

Sri T. Krishnamurthi Rao, Shanbhogue, Gantiganahalli, 
Dodballapur Taluk. 

Sri $. Nanjundia, Shanbhogue, Mathodu, Hosadurga Taluk. 

sri N. Ananthiah, Shanbhogue, Baguru, Hosadurga Taluk, 

Sri H, S. Nanjundiah, Shanbhogue, Heggere, Hosadurga 
Taluk. 

V. Madhava Rao, Patasala Street, Nanjangud. 

Sri B. Krishna Lyenger, Shanbhogue, Bindiganavale, Naga- 
mangala Taluk. 

Sri S. Krishnamurthy, Shanbhogue, Kagikodamoggi, Bhadra- 
vathi P.O. 

Sri Chinde Gowda, Patel, Chinya, Nagamangala Taluk, 

Sri Patel Puttalingappa, Dugahatti, Yelandur Taluk. 

Sri Hulikunte Rays, Shanbhogue, Hirikere Halli, Molakal- 
muru Taluk. 

Sri Namavalli Gowda, Patel, Nambihalli, Srinivasapur Taluk. 
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Sri Shanbhogue Bheemanna, Chiranahalli, Sira Taluk. 
Serie Sambu Gowda, Chikkayarahalli, French-Rocks 
aluk. 

Sri Patel Lingappa, Soratur, Honnali Taluk. 

Sri J. R. Aswathanarayana Rao, Shanbhogue, Hiriyur. 

Sri Y. V. Suryanarayana, Yagati P.O., via (Kadur). 

Sri D. Sonne Gowda, Patel Sugatur, Kolar Taluk. 

Sri S, Venkatasubba Rao, Shanbhogue, Siddeswaranadurga, 
Chellakere Taluk. 

Sri H. D. Venkatanaraniah, Shanbhogue, Harihalli, K. 
Hoskote P.O. 

Sri L. P. Krishnappa, Patel, Lakkavalli, Tarikere Taluk. 


N. RAIYATS AND OTHERS. 


Rajasevasakta Sri S. Venkateshiah, Hassan. 

Sri N. Shama Nadig, Nyamati, Honnali Taluk. 

Sri T. L. Narayana Rao, Advocate, Tarikere. 

Sri A. Kottur Basappa, Shiralakoppa, Sagar. 

Sri G. Parthasarathy Iyengar, Advocate, Hassan. 

Sri Haranahalli Ramaswamy,,Advocate, Hassan, 

Sri B. Narayanappa, Belagumba,,Magadi Taluk. 

Sri M. G. Narayana Sastri, Pleader, Madhugiri. 

Sri D. S. R. Rao, BE., a.acrn., Wilson Garden, Bangalore. 

Sri K. Seetharamiah and Sri K. N. Wodiyar, Hiriyur Town. 

Sri Devudu Narasimha Sastry, No. 5, Shankar Mutt Road, 
Bangalore City. 

Sri D. V. Rama Rao, Seshadripuram, Bangalore City. 

Sri A. R. Venkatachari, Amritur. 

Sri M. Sundara Rau, Hemmanahalli, Mysore P.O. 

Sri B. T. Narayana Rao, Tumkur. 

Sri S. J. Aranha, Banakal P.O. Chikmagalur District. 

Sri Lakkanna, Ramasagara, Turuvekere Taluk. 

Sri M. C. Ramanathan, Adivala Farm, Hiriyur. 

Sri T. I. Venkatachala, s.a., Talkad, T.-Narasipur Taluk. 

Sm. B. D. Savitramma, Porterpet, Chikmagalur. 

Sri K. Muniswamiah, Jodi Devarayasamudra, Kolar District. 

Sri H. S. Ramanna, Homma, Chamarajanagar Taluk. 

Sri K. V. Krishnaswamy, Kunigal. 

Sri K. Thirumala Rao, Bangalore City. 

Sri B. Balakrishna Rao, Sagar. 

Sri B. N, Gundappa, Sreerampura, Hosadurga Taluk. 

Sri D. Seshappa, Thallap, Chellakere Taluk. ; 

Sri M. Viswanatha Iyer, Devarayasamudra, Kolar District. 

Sri H. Puttaswamy, Kodagahalli, T.-Narasipur Taluk. 

Sri C. S. G. K., Huliyar Post. 

Sri Venkataramane Gowda, Manuganahalli, Hunsur Taluk. 

Sri N. Subramanyam, Nanjangud. 

Sri S. K. Sesha Iyengar, Somahalli, Gundlupet Taluk. 

Sri Chandrasekhariah, Kunigal. 

Sri T, Narasimha Iyengar, Thondavadi, Gundlupet Taluk. 

Sri G. B. Seetha Setty, Gundlupet. 

Sri Shivaramappa, Somahalli, Gundlupet Taluk. 

Sri H. N. Raghavendra Rao, Hunsur. 

Sri M, Narasimhamurthy Rao, Maddur, 
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Sri Jogi Gowda, Koppa, Maddur Taluk. 

Sri K. T. Ramaswamy, Mandya. 

Sri P. Shivalingiah, Maddur Town. 

Sri H. Madegowda, B. Hosur, Mandya Taluk. 

Sri 8. T. Sanna Ningappa, Hosadurga. 

Sri B. V, Nagesa Setty, Hosadurga. 

Sri H. Seshappa, Bagur P.O., Hosadurga Taluk. 

Sri C. Basappa, Bommagondanakere, Molakalmuru Taluk. 

Sri C. R. P. Rudrappa, Kanchipura, Hosadurga Taluk. 

Sri B. Venkatagiriappa, Belagur, Hosadurga Taluk. 

Sri B. N. Venkatakrishniah, Bagur, Hosadurga Taluk. 

Sri P. G. Krishnamurthy Rao, Matthodu, Hosadurga Taluk. 

Sri C. S. Venkatananjiah, Annapura, Davangere Taluk. 

Sri N. Narayana Rao, Bagur, Hosdurga Taluk. 

Sri B.S. K. P, Channabasappa, Bilichodu, Jagalur Taluk. 

Sri P. Marulusiddappa, Kanchipura, Hosadurga Taluk. 

Sri Srinivasa Rao, Davangere Taluk. 

Sri C. Gundappa, Junjaragunte, Challakere Taluk. 

Sri Gowdara Sivappa, Kallanahalli, Davangere Taluk, 

Sri M. Hanumanthappa, Bagur, Hosadurga Taluk. 

Sri K. N. Ramachandra Rao, Kundur P.O, via Harihar. 

Sri C. Sadasiva Mudaliar, Krishnambhudi, Hiriyur Taluk. 

a ele Veerabhadrappa, Nagasamudra, Molakalmuru 

aluk. , 

Sri H. K. Channarayappa, Honnur, Davangere Taluk, 

Sri C, Nanjundaswamy, (address not given). 

Sri Masti Gowda, Mangalavarpet, Channapatna Taluk. 

Sri D. Ramiah, Machanahalli, Nelamangala Taluk. 

Sri S. N. Muddubasaviah, Sugganahalli, Ramanagaram 
Taluk. 

Sri K. Narayana Setty, Magadi Town. 

S. Nagaraja Rao, Devanhalli. 

Sri M. Ramaswamy Reddy} Rangaswamy Temple Street, 
Bangalore City. : 

Sri C. N. Venkatachaliah, Gondihalli, Chikballapur. 

Sri V. M. Ramiah, Student, Venkatapura, Vadigenahalli. 

Sri L. Ramachandra Rao, Magadi., 

Sri K. Shama Rao and Sri B. M. Bhadre Gowda, Agrahar, 
Chikmagalur. 

Sri Manimakki Sidde Gowda, Aldur Post, Chikmagalur 
Taluk. 

Sri M. K. Doddappa Gowda, Mudigere Post, Chikmagalur 
District. 

Sri S. R. Chandriah, Sunkasale, Hirebyle Post, Chikmagalur 
District. 

Sri A. Basave Gowda, Siravase, Chikmagalur Taluk. 

Sri J. Puttaswamy Gowda, Joladalu P.O., Chikmagalur 
District. 

Sri Manimakki Sivegowda and Sri Siralur Manchegowda, 
Chikmagalur Taluk. 

Sri Himbaravalli Ganesha Rao, Sringeri Post. 

Sri Hanakodu Gopoliah, Masige, Sringeri Sub-Taluk. 

Sri B. C. Krishne Gowda, Kalasa P.O., Mudigere Taluk. 

Sri K. Ramanna Heggade, Kallahalli, Sringeri Sub-Taluk, 


85. 
86. 
87, 
88. 


89. 
90. 


91. 
92. 
93. 
94, 
95. 
96. 
97. 


98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 


102. 
108. 


104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


111. 
112. 
118. 


114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122, 


123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


127. 
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Sri H. Dyave Gowda, Harenahalli, Chikmagalur Taluk. 

Sri E. R. Krishnamurthy, Tarikere Town. 

Sri B. Junje Gowda, Belagodu, Mudigere Taluk. 

Dr. E. Pushpam, Landholder, Sangameswarapet P.O., Chik- 
magalur Taluk. 

Sri K. Marulappa, Ellambelase, Kadur Taluk. 

Sri B. 8. Shankare Gowda and Sri B. D. Padmakshiah, 
Joladalu P.O., Mudigere Taluk. . 

Sri Mallikarjunappa Gowda, Yennekoppa, Sorab Taluk. 

Sri N. S. Girimaji, Durgigudi Extension, Shimoga. 

Sri K. H. Mariappa, Kuppagadde, Sorab Taluk. 

Sri Sivarudrappa Gowda, Negavadi, Sorab Taluk. 

Sri D. R. Venkategowda, Devangi P.O., Tirthahalli Taluk. 

Sri K, Venkatagiri Rao, Landholder, Sagar. 

Sri Mavinakuli Channakeshava Bhatta and Sri A. A. Nara- 
yana Ivengar, Sagar. 

Sri S. R. Nagappa Setty, Shimoga Town. 

Sri Jayadevappa Siddabasappa, Siralkoppa, Shimoga District. 

Sri Nadig Sreenivasa Rao, Hole-Hounur. Bhadravathi Taluk, 

Sri S. Hariappa Gowda, Landholder, Seek Malur P.O., 
Tirthahalli Taluk. 

Sri S. Balamukunda-Jois, Tirthahalli. 

Sri Gowda Puttappa and Sri Gowda Channappa, Chiradoli, 
Channagiri Taluk, 

Sri H. K. Sannalingappa, Hanagavadi, Honnali Taluk. 

Sri Vaidyaraja Gopala’ Bhatta and Sri Krishnaswamy, 
Megervalli, Tirthahalli. 

Sri Subbarava Jois, Sagade, Sorab Taluk. 

Sr Y. N. Rudrappa Setty, Yeliyur Post, Kunigal Taluk. 

Sri S. Bachi Reddy, Pathanelavanki, Srinivaspur Taluk. 

Sri S. V. Rame Gowda;-Santhehalli, Malur. 

The Village Panchayet Chairman, Tadigol, Srinivaspur 
Taluk. 

Sri M. Muniswamy, Malayali Line Block, Kolar Gold Fields. 

Sri Jollu Narasimha Bhatta, Obalapura, Kyalnur Post. 

Sri Chikka Ramegowda, Scttahalli, Vemgal Hobli, Kolar 
Taluk. 


‘Sri M. Venkobacharya, Gudibanda, Kolar District. 


Sri G. Ramappa, Gowripalli, Srinivaspur Taluk, 

Sri Sadali Pagadalava, Sadali. 

Sri S. Kaleswara Sharma, Kolathur, Srinivaspur Taluk. 

Sri B. K. Ramiah, Srinivaspur. 

Vidyabhushana Sri M. V. Rudriah, Malur. 

Sri Z. K. Sreenivasachar, .... 

Sri A. N. Rangaswamy, Amritur, Kunigal Taluk. 

Sri K. M. Sivalingiah, Mangali Gowdara Hundi, Saragur 
P.O., Heggaddevankote Taluk. 

Sri P. S. Atchutha Rao, Thammanahalli, Pavagada, 

Sri B. Narasimhaiva, Kallambella P.O., Sira Taluk. 

Sri H. V. Veera Naika, Dandikere, Sira Taluk. ee 

Sri S. K. Shivappa Gowda, Jayachamarajapura, Chiknaikan- 
halli Taluk. 

Sri B. R. Satyanaravana Rao, Bugudur Village, Pavagada 


Taluk, 
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138. 
139, 
140. 
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Sri J. N. Puttanna, Bukkapatna, Sira Taluk. 

Sri H. V. Venkatasubbiah, Kibbanahalli, Tiptur Taluk. 

Sri G. K. Voddagalappa, Ganganaghatta, Tiptur Taluk. 

Sri G. Suryanarayanappa, Amanikere, Turuvekere Taluk. 
Sri K. G. Putte Gowda, Kattebelaguli, Hole-Narsipur Taluk. 
Sri H. Suryanarayana Rao, Hole-Narsipur. 

Sri Doddiah, Hole-Narsipur. 

Sri H. Ramaswami Lyengar, K.G. Ponnathpura, Alur Taluk. 
Janab Akbar Sheriff, Hassan. 

Sri A. S. Mukundiah, Javagal, Arsikere Taluk. 

Sri T. M. Mallappa, Thimmanahalli, Arsikere Taluk. 

Sri K. V. Nanjappa, Kondajjkoppal, Hassan Taluk. 

Sri P, Mallegowda, Mugur, Sira Taluk. 
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APPENDIX III. 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN BOMBAY. 
(Note furnished by the Bombay Government.) 


]. Principles of Settlement.—The underlying principles of Settle- 
ment of Land Revenue were brought to the statute book for the first 
time in 1939 by the Congress Ministry by the Bombay Land Revenue 
Amendment Act XX (1939). The amendment crystallized the various 
considerations which guided the Settlement Officers for a period of 
nearly 100 years. It provides for the principles of assessment, 
methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, the periods of revi- 
sion, linking of prices with specified produce, etc. The rental value 
has been made the basis for working out the assessment. Its main 
features are as follows :— 

(1) The maximum limit of assessment is fixed at 35 per cent of 
the rental value of lands ; 

(2) Enhancement of assessment is limited to 50 per cent as 
maximum ; 

(3) Reduction or increase.in-assessment by granting rebate or 
placing a surcharge on the assessment is to be made with reference to 
prices of specified agricultural produce ; 

(4) Provision has been made for exemption from assessment 
for water charges ; 

(5) Factors for determining assessment have been clearly stated ; 

(6) Settlement reports are to be placed on the tables of Legis- 
lature for information of M.L.As, and M.1.Ca. 

(7) Provision has been made for reference to the B.R. Tribunal, 
They are embodied in Chapter VIII-A of the B.L.R. Code and Chapter 
III-A of the L.R. Rules, 1921. 

2. Whether any agricultural income-taz is levied and if so, at 
what rates.—-No agricultural income-tax has thus far been levied in 
the Province of Bombay. 

3. The relief, if any, given to uneconomic holdings and the action 
taken for preventing fragmentation of holdings and promoting consolida- 
tton.—The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation 
of Holdings Act, 1947, is brought into force in the whole Province, 
Standard areas have been fixed for a few areas and are being fixed 
for the rest of the areas in the Province. It is thus proposed to 
prevent future fragmentation from now onwards, As regards the 
subsisting fragmentation, the scheme of consolidation is proposed 
to be extended to the whole Province within a period of about ten 
years. There is no special relief given to or penalty imposed on 
uneconomic holdings ag regards payment of assessment. 

4. The rules relating to the grant of remission of land revenue— 
According to the joint report of 1847, all abatement of the established 
revenue was regarded as exceptional to the ordinary management of 
surveyed districts and was not to be granted unless for special and 
urgent considerations. This dictum of 1947 held good for nearly 60 
years during which remissions of land revenue were regarded as 
“exceptional” and only granted in certain specific circumstances. 


19* 
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Tho inelasticity of the land revenue system was felt and Government 
passed orders in 1907 regarding suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue. The grant of remission depends on the character of the 
three seasons following that in which the assessment has been sus- 
pended. Accordingly, remissions of suspended assessment in excess of 
one year’s revenue in Gujarat and the Konkan and of two years’ 
revenue in the Deccan, and in all cases, where more than 3 years old, 
are ordinarily remitted by the Collector, in certain proportions pres- 
cribed under A.O. XXNXIII of the L.R. Rules. Greater element of 
elasticity in the system has been introduced by Act XX of 1939 by 
linking the assessment with prices of specified agricultural produce. 


5. YLenancy Legislation.—Before the passing of the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1939, the relations between tenants and landlords were 
governed by the provisions of sections 83 and 84 of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code generally. These provisions did not ensure equal 
status for contract or agreement to the parties, d.e., tenants in general 
could not acquire permanent tenancy right, although often they 
continued to cultivate lands for generations. They (Tenants}, having 
no fixity of tenure or protection against rack-renting had no stake in 
the land and, therefore, not such real incentive for improving lands on 
any long term basis. In order to remedy this state of attairs, the 
Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939,. was passed: by the Congress Ministry. 
It was: first applied to certain selected areas as an experimental 
measure, lis administration revealed certain defects,. Hence after 
the Congress Ministry again assumed office, it was extensively modi- 
fied in 1946 and was applied to the whole of the Province. Even 
thereafter the working of this Act showed several difficulties in 
administration owing to a yariety of land tenures, customs and 
usages, The landlords were noticed attempting to circumvent the 
provisions of the Act under the pretext of personal cultivation, theroby 
‘depriving tenants of the lands they cultivated for generations. With 
a View to improving the economic and social conditions of peasants and 
ensuring full and efficient use-.of lands for, agriculture, a new Bill was 
very recently introduced and has now been passed by both the Houses 
of Legislature. .The sanction of the Governor-General is awaited for 
this Bill which aims at encouragement and creation of peasant 
proprietorship in the Province. It is proposed to repeal the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1989, but to re-enact and even reinforce its useful 
provisions. It provides for ordinary tenancies, their duration, maxi- 
mum rent, commutation of crop-share rent into cash, prohibition of 
receiving rent in terms of service or labour, abolition of all cesses, 
haks, etc., special rights and privileges of protected tenants. Its main 
features are as follows : 


(i) The maximum rent has been statutorily fixed at one third 
‘and one fouth of the total produce, in case of non-irrigated and irrigated 
lands, respectively. 


(ii) A protected tenant can purchase his landlord’s holdings at 
a, reasonable price, if he does not possess 50 acres of arable land or by 
purchasing the land, the landlord's holding is not reduced to less than 
50 such acres. 


(iii) With a view to ensuring the full and efficient use of land 
for agriculture, Government may assume management of landholders’ 
‘estates and pay net-surplus to them (Landholders) after deducting 
“expenses of ‘management, etc. 
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(iv) With a view to eliminating handicaps arising out of 
absentee landlordism, restrictions have been imposed on transfer, of 
agricultural lands under certain circumstances. 


6. The system of levy of charges for water supply for irriga- 
tion.— Water rates are levied by the Collector under section 55 of the 
Land Revenue Code and under the provisions of the Bombay Irriga= 
tion Act, 1879. Government have framed rules called the Bombay 
Canal Rules, 1934 for regulation of water suppiy and levy of water 
rates, 


7. The several cesses which are levied in the land revenue rates 
at which they are levied and the purposes for which they are utilised.— 
All cesses, huqs, etc., have been abolished under the Bombay Huq 
Prohibition Act, 1639 (KX of 1839) read with the Bombay Town. 
Duties Abolition Act, 1844 (KIX,) of 1844 and Section 14 of Bombay 
Tenancy Act. The only cess which is levied and recovered in 
accordance with the provision of the Bombay Loeal Boards Act at a 
rate up to three annas on every rupee of the sums payable to Govern- 
ment as ordinary land revenuo, but not on certain chargey such as 
penalties and fines levied under Sections 65 and 148, Land Revenue 
Code, revenue on service inam land» recovered from inferior village 
servants for periods of unaut!iorised absence from service, grazing fees 
when charged per head of cattle, etc. The amount realised by way of 
1. f. cess is utilized by local boards for purposes such as provision and 
guaintenance of roads, dispensaries, schools, etc. 


8. Whether any action has been taken for the abolition of Zamin- 
daries, Jodis, Jahgirs and Inams.—The Zamindari system as obtaining 
in the U.P., Madras or the West Bengal is not found in the Province. 
But there are several minor land tenures. such as Talukadari, Khoti, 
Bhagdari and Narwadri, Maleki, Mebvasi, etc. Proposals for abolition 
of all these tenures and other.alienations are already under the active 
consideration of Government. The crux of the problem is the quantum 
and method of payment of compensation. Since every tenure has 
different characteristics entitling a holder of lands to different rights 
and responsibilities, no uniform method of compensation could be 
adopted. Furthermore, with a view to avoiding inflation and addi- 
tional financial burdens on the Provincial Exchequer, the method of. 
payment of compensation by annuities out of the resources acquired 
by Government has been proposed. However, none of the proposals 
has reached the Bill stage, as yet. : 


During the last 25 years, the fundamental ind revenue reform 
effected by the Government was the enactment of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code (Amendment) Act XX of 1939 which brought to the 
statute book for the first time, the principles, policy and procedure of 
land revenue settlement in the Province. The second important land- 
mark in land reform was the passing of the Bombay Tenancy Act, 
1939, and its extensive amendment in 1946. The other reforms under 
consideration in more recent times are indicated in items (V) and 
(VIII) above. 
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LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN COCHIN. 
(Note furnished by the Cochin Government.) 


1. Principles of Settlements —The Land Revenue Settlement 
now in force in the State is in accordance with the principlos laid 
down in His Highness’ Proclamation, dated 10th March 1905/27th 
Kumbhom 1080 (vide Appendix I.A. to the Land Revenue Manual). 
All lands in the State have been classed under two broad heads, viz. 
(1) Pandaravaka and (2) Puravaka. The former are lands over which 
the State has the jenmom or proprietary right, while the proprietary 
tight over Puravaka lands is vested in private individuals or publie 
institutions, Pandaravaka lands are held by the ryots directly under 
the Government on the same tenures on which Puravaka lands are 
held by the tenants under the jenmies, viz. Verumpattom, Kanam, 
Panayam, Anubhogam, etc, Both the Puravaka and Pandaravaka 
tenures are of a ryotwari nature. The Settlement in the case of 
Puravaka lands was made with the Jenmiez and in the case of 
Pandaravaka lands with the holders thereof. There are definite 
records of rights in the soil and the owners have been recorded ag 
possessing either a proprietary or-an-occupancy right in the land. The 
rights so recorded are recognised by the Government. 

The main features of the Land Revenue Settlement now in force 
in the State are :—- 

(1) Fixing the full state demand on Pandaravaka niloms (wete 
lands) at half the neé produce, arrived at by determining the gross 
produce in paddy, after scientific classification of soils by chemical and 
physical analysis and by crop experiments and by making therefrom 
liberal deductions on account of vicissitudes of season, cultivation 
expenses, etc. This rate ranges from Rs. 1-0-0 to Rs. 9-0-0 per acre in 
the case of single crop lands and Rs. 1-4-0 to Re. 11-4-0 per acre in 
the case of double crop lands. 

(2) Converting the dewand in paddy into demand in money at 
4 annas 7 pies per standard para of paddy. 

(8) Fixing the State demand on Parambas (dry lands) planted 
up with cocoanuts, arecanuts and jack trees with reference to the 
number of trees subject to a maximum of 60 in the case of cocoanut 
trees and 480 in the case of arecanut trees to an acre, the cocoanut 
trees being charged at rates varying from 1 anna to 3 annas 6 pies 
according to the suitability of the tracts for the growth of such trees 
and arecanut and jack trees being assessed at uniform rates of 4 pies 
and 4 annas respectively. 

(4) Fixing the assessment of parambas (dry lands) not planted 
with the above said trees with very light rates ranging from 2 annas 
to Rs. 2 per acre with reference to local conditions, etc. 

(5) Conferring of full proprietary right in the soil on the 
holders of Pandaravaka Verumpattom and Kanom lands. 

(6) Fixing the State demand on Puravaka lands at half of the 
full or Pandaravaka rates in the case of niloms or wet lands and at 
one-fourth in the case of psrambas or dry lands. 

(7) Fixing the assessment of Pandaravake Kanom lands at two 
thirds of the full or Pandaravaka Verumpattom rates and doing away 
with the system of periodical renewals and wiping off the Kanom 
amounts. 
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(8) Settlernent of lands held under favourable tenures such ag 
adima anubhogam, etc., made in accordance with the principles of 
Inam Settlement in the Presidency or Madras (Vide Appendix VI to 
the Land Revenue Manual). 


(9) Fixing the assessment for raising occasional double crop 
in registered single crop lands at half the assessment of the lands. 

(10) Abolition of the many minor cesses and substitution of 
one cess of six pies in the rupee of full assessment as Thirumulkacha 
or Royalty. 

(11) Reservation to the State of all rights to metals and 
minerals in the land. 


(12) Declaration of the currency of the Settlement to be 
30 years. 


Although the period of 30 years has already elapsed, the question 
of a resettlement has been put off to better times, the conditions now 
existing being unfavourable, 


2. Whether any agricultural income-tax is levied and if so at 
what rates?—The Cochin Income-Tax Act VI of 1117 has been 
amended by Act XXXII of 1122 with a view to levy agricultural 
income-tax in the State, It is levied at the following rates :— 


On the first Rs. 1,500 ae PG 

On the next Rs. 3,590 ... 6 pies in the rupee, 
4 Rs. 5,000 . 1 anna in the rupee, 
+ Rs. 5,000 . 1 anna6 pies ,, 
4 Rs, 5,000 we «6©2)«6annas i 
4 Rs. 5,000 gk, is 
A Rs. 5,000 L wi Lb 
+s Rs. 5,000 Pry te 
” Rs. 10,000 Rene 
‘3 Rs. 25,000 ee DE 45 " 
_ Rs. 30,000 ee 6 
ns Rs. 50,000 i. A 

On the balance wae 


@ 


” a 


3. The relief, ef any» given lo uneconomic holdings and the action 
taken for preventing fragmentation of holdings and promoting consolida- 
tion.— 

, Nil. 

4. The rules relating to the grant of remission of the land 

revenue.—The only rule relating to grant of remission of land revenue 


in the State in Article 13 of the Land Revenue Manual which runs as 
follows :— 


“ As liberal deductions have been made in fixing the assessment 
at the Settlement for ordinary vicissitudes of season land holders are 
expected to pay the assessment charged during the entire period of 
settlement, whether they cultivate the lands or not. But in enforcing 
this rule some elasticity in the collection of assessment is permissible 
in exceptional circumstances, and when any concession is proposed to 
be granted, the Diwan-Peshkar will submit an exhaustive report, 
based on personal inspection, detailing the nature and causes of any 
widespread distress or calamity and embodying his recommendations 
which may be made under two heads—(a) remission of assessment 
and (6) suspension of kists. His Highness’ Government reserve to 
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thomselves the itillest discretion in the matter of granting or refusitg 
such concessions.” 

5. The tenancy legislation, if any, in force in the area.— 

(a) The Cochin Tenancy Act XV of 1118, as amended by Acts 
XIX of 1118 and VI of 1115. 

(6) The Cochin Verumpattemdar’s Act VIII of 1118. 

(c) The Devaswom Verumpattom Settlement Proclamation 
XXIII of 1118. 

(d) Proclamation staying suits, etc., against Kudikidappumars 
No. XVITI of 1122, dated 1st June 1947/18th Edavom 1122, 

§. The system of levy of charges for water supply for trrigation,— 
Water cess is levied on an acreage basis on the area benefited by the 
supply of water from Government Irrigation Systems. (Vide Articles 
314, 816 and 319 (6) of the Land Revenue Manual and Sections 8 (0) 
and 20 of the Cochin Irrigation Aci VIII of 1111). The rate must bo 
such as to ensure the Government a return of 3 per cent on the 
capital outlay. 

7. he several cesses which are levied in the land revenue the 
rates at which they are levied .and-the purpose for which they are 
utilised. — No cess other thaw the royalty (referred to above as 1 (10) 
of 6 piesin the rupes of the full assessment is levied in the land 
revenue. The royalty is credited to the General Revenues of the 
State. It is not earmarked for any special purpose. 

8. Whether any action has been taken for the abolition of 
Zamindaris, Jodis, Jahgirs, and Inams,— 

No, 





LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN THE MADRAS PROVINCE. 


‘(Note furnished by the Madras Government.) 


1. Principles of Settlement —The ryotwari areas of the Province 
have been eadastrally surveyed throughout and the land revenne 
demand fixed for each survey unit separately. Such units rarely 
exceed 10 acres and may be as small as the hundredth part of an acre. 
Generally speaking, only two types of land are recognised ; “ wet” 
and “dry”. The land reyenue demand represents the value in 
money of the State’s share of the crop. For the purpose of ascertain- 
ing this, the soil of each field has been classified according to its 
chemical and physical properties and an out-turn in the terms of the 
standard food grains of the tract fixed. The food grains taken as 
standard are paddy for wet and usually cholam and ragifor dry. In 
fixing the out-turns, deductions were made from the results of crop 
experiments to cover vicissitudes of seasons and unprofitable areas in 
holdings. These figures were again adjusted to allow for differences 
in the quality of irrigation sources and advantages and disadvantages 
in the situation of villages. The figure thus reached was taken as the 
gross out-turn and was valued in money at the average of the prices 
of the previous 20 non-famine years reduced by a percentage to cover 
costs of cartage and merchants’ profits. From this again a deduction 
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Was made to coverthe cost of cultivation and thus the value in 
rupees of the net crop was calculated. A fraction of this, usually 
soniething slightly under half was fixed as the assessment. This 
process was known as the Settlement, but the valuation of the State’s 
share was being re-examined. This process was known as Resettle- 
ment. Since 1937, the Government have discontinued resettlement 
operations pending determination of land revenue policy. 


2, Agricultural Income-tax.—Agricultural Income-tax is not 
being levied in this Province at present. There was a proposal under 
the consideration of the Government to levy such a tax and a Bill was 
also prepared for the purpose. The proposal has however been 
deferred. 


8. Relief to uneconomic holdings and prevention of fragmentation 
and promotion of consolidation of holdings—The question of under- 
taking legislation in this regard is awaiting the recommendations 
of the Agrarian Reforms Committee of the All India Congress 
Committee. 


4, Rules relating to the grant of remission of land revenue,— 
Remissions of land revenue are, in certain circumstances, granted aa a 
matter of grace. The justification-for. treating remissions as a sort ot 
concession lies in the fact that.at the time of the settlement, rates of 
assessments were fixed after providing for seasonal vicissitudes by a 
percentage deduction expressly made on that account in the case of 
dry lands and in the case of irrigated lands, by an express percentage 
of deduction and by grouping the lands according to the comparative 
sufticiency of the irrigation sources. The circumstances which reader 
the grant of remissions expedient are the frequency of droughts or of 
immoderate rain, the enormous number of petty holdings, the im- 
providence of a large proportion of the cultivating class and the 
undesirability of keeping arrears hanging over their heads for a series 
of years, The provisions for the grant of remissions of land revenue 
are detailed below :— 

SEASONAL REMISSIONS. 


A. Wet lands—I. Settled tracts—The assessment on wet land 
will be remitted if the land is left waste or the crop grown is totally 
lost owing to excess or deficiency of water, provided that the excess or 
deficiency was not caused by any act or neglect of the ryot or by any 
failure on the part of the ryots concerned to carry out the customary’ 
repairs to the irrigation work which forms the source of supply to 
the land. No remission will be granted if the land is left waste for 
reasons other than an excess or deficiency of water, eg. family 
disputes. The second crop charge on single crop wet lands will be 
remitted if the crop is totally lost owing to excess or deficiency 
of water which was not caused by an act or neglect on the part of the 
ryot. 

On registered crop lands and compounded double crop Jands 
the consolidated double crop assessment will be remitted if, owing to 
excess or deficiency of water, no crop ig grown or all the crops grown 
are totally lost, subject to the condition at M above in the case of 
registered double crop lands, if only one irrigated crop is secured and 
no other crop is grown or the other crop grown is lost, single crop wet 
assessment only will be charged, if the condition at M above is 
satisfied. This concession is not applicable to compounded double 
crop lands. 
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Remission will be granted only when an entire survey field or 
sub-division is left waste or when the crop grown on an entire survey 
field or sub-division is totally lost. Remission will also be granted if 
part of a survey field or sub-division is left waste and the crops grown 
on the rest of the survey field or sub-division is totally lost. 


It is left to the discretion of the Collector to determine, with 
due regard to the principle underlying the grant of remission, whether 
in any particular case the loss over the field as a whole may 
reasonably be rated as total. Formerly there was a definition of 
constructive total loss as a “ crop yield of one anna or less ” (A bumper 
crop is regarded as a 16 anna crop and a normal crop as a 12 anna 
crop). The definition was removed, as it was considered that it was 
“misleading and capable of grave abuse”. In 1941, the question of 
reintroducing a definition of the term was considered by the Govern- 
ment, They observed that the district practice as to the yield 
representing constructive total loss was not uniform but varied from 
less than a one-anna crop in some areas to a three anna crop in 
certain others, Thoy came to the conclusion that it was not neces- 
sary to abolish the discrotion of the Collectors in this regard and that 
the need for uniformity in the matter will be adequately met if the 
Board of Revenue informed the Collectors by a Confidential demi- 
official letter that in ordinary years a web or irrigated field which 
produces more than a 2 anna crop should not qualify for remission. 
In Government Order No. 1777, Revenue dated 5th August 1941, the 
decision was communicated tio the Board of Revenue. 


The rule restricting the grant of remissions to a whole survey 
field or sub-division is a long standing one. It has been held that in 
view of the underlying pringiple of the settlement system, which 
makes due allowances for seasonal vicissitudes and of the great risk of 
fraud and of the extra work of catrying out the annual measurement 
of all waste or shavi involved, remissions need not be granted for 
portions of survey fields not formally sub-divided and registered. It 
may also be pointed out that this restriction of remissions to whole 
sub-divisions is not meticulously followed, as the rule recognising 
constructive total loss prevents the denial of remission simply because 
a small patch in a field has flourished. 


; II, Unsetiled tracts.—In tracts which have not been settled by 
the settlement Department, remission of the full wet assessment will 
be granted for total loss owing to excess or deficiency of waste, subject 
to the condition at M above. Partial remission will also be 
granted for partial loss owing to excess or deficiency of water, subject 
to the condition abovo. In granting this partial remission, no 
attempt will be made to estimate individual losses but the condition 
of a sufficient number of the fields which have suffered (¢.¢., excluding 
fields which have borne a fair crop and occupied and unoccupied 
waste) will be examined, the average percentage loss determined and 
the demand of all the affected fields reduced by that percentage. For 
the lands in the ayacut of each irrigation work, a separate percentage 
loss will be worked out and applied. 


III. General.—In both settled and unsettled tracts where 
owing to deficiency of water, dry crops are raised on wet lands which 
must otherwise have remained waste, only dry assessment will be 
charged provided the condition at M above is satisfied. The 
dry assessment will bein settled tracts the dry rate corresponding 
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to the particular class and sort of the land and in unsettled tracts the 
highest dry rate of the village. The dry assessment will be levied on 
entire survey fields or sub-divisions irrespective of the extent cultivated. 
This concession is also applicable to double crop lands, but all the 
crops grown should be dry and water should be insufficient even to 
raise a single wet crop. If water is used for any of the dry crops, 
water cess will be charged. 


In the case of wet lands under precarious sources of irrigation 
in Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah and Kurnool districts and Madana- 
palle and Vayalpad Taluks of Chittoor District, all enquiries into the 
supply received on the irrigation source will be dispensed with and 
the ryots will be allowed free option in all years of growing wet or 
dry crops or none at all. Charge will be made according to the crops 
actually raised the appropriate wet or dry assessment for wet or 
unirrigated dry crops and for irrigated dry crops the appropriate dry 
assessment and water cess. The unit for such charge will be the 
entire survey field or subdivision except in the case of water cess 
which will be charged only on the actual area irrigated. For the 
purpose of these concessions, precarious sources of irrigation will be 
deemed to be all sources of irrigation of the fourth and fifth classes 
except river and spring channels, tanks which are river-fed or connected 
with irrigation projects and tanks having a-capacity of five months. 


A ryot who desires to be granted remission must apply in writing 
before a prescribed date to the Revenue Inspector of the firka or 
Deputy Tahsildar or Tahsildar or Divisional Ofticer in time to allow of 
the inspection of the crop. The application need not he stamped. 
The absence of application will not however be treated ag a disqualifi- 
cation where azmoish has established the existence of the conditions 
required to make the land eligible for remission, The question of 
dispensing with written applications was considered previously. It was 
held that it was no hardship to-ask a ryot to apply for a privilege that 
in practice there was abundant information regarding seasonal 
calamities and azmoish was done automatically in the tracts affected 
and remissions granted where necessary without any applications and 
that where the loss was not general but was confined to some stray 
fields in a village it was obviously necessary for the Revenue staff to 
be informed of the loss to enable them to satisfy themselves by 
inspection in time when the shavi crops were on the ground. The 
question was accordingly dropped. 


B. Dry Lands.—The water cess on dry lands will be remitted 
if the crop is totally lost owing to excess or deficiency of water which 
was. not caused by any act or neglect on the part of the ryot. 


i Remission of assessment on dry lands is not permissible for 
the reasons (1) that the rates of assessment boing rolatively low the 
ryot can meet the khist on his dry lands more easily ina bad year 
than on his wet, (2) that there is no obvious indication like the state 
of supply in the irrigation source to assist in deducting real failures 
and (8) that the task of verifying the outturn of the crop over all the 
dry fields would be beyond the capacity of the inspecting staff. 


REMISSION UNDER EXCEPTIONAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


. A, Widespread calamities.—I. Wet Lands.—When the crop is 
totaliy lost, remission may be granted under the rules for season 
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remissions described in paragraph III above. When the crop is 
partially lost remission may if sanctioned by the Government be 
granted, with reference to the average loss on the whole tract. The 
procedure for granting partial remission will be the same as af 
“N" above. Remission may also be granted for wet Mamul 
wastes provided they could not in any case be cultivated owing 
to want of water and provided that the relief was necessary. Where 
it is impossible to determine a uniform rate for any given tract as 
when the loss is confined to limited areas Collectors may recommend 
the grant, in lieu of an all round percentage of remission, of remission 
on those portions of recognised fields on whichthe crop has been 
totally lost provided that each such portion is not less than one acre. 


Il, Dry Lands.—Remissions must be given at uniform rates 
calculated not with reference to individual losses but with'reference to 
the average loss in the whole tract to which the relief is granted. No 
relief will be granted if the average yield is one half of the ordinary 
yield or more. When it is less, remission may be granted if 
sanctioned by the Government in accordance with the following 
scale :— 


When the yield is between one-half From 25 to 50 per cent. 
and one-third of a average 


yield. 

When it is between one-third and »n 50 to 75 is 
one-sixth. 

When it is one-sixth or less ple » %6tol00_,, 


In estimating tho average outturn of an affected tract, the crop on 
all protected lands, 7.¢., lands irrigated by wells, doruvus, ete. all lands 
occupied by permanent topes (date, palmirah, ete.) and dry mamul 
waste lands should be excluded but the crop on other fields which 
may have yielded fairly as well as land which had been left unculti- 
vated should be included. hough the lands irrigated by wells, 
doruvus, ete., are excluded when calculating the average outturn for 
the tract for puposes of remission, such land are eligible for the same 
measure of remission as may be granted to other dry lands in the 
tract. Occupied dry waste other than mamul waste, will also bo 
eligible for relief, 


B. Local Calamities.—The rules for the relief to be granted on 
occasions of widespread calamity will also apply generally to the 
relief of distress caused by local calamities subject to the following 
modifications :-—~ 


(i) Sueh relief, instead of being given on the same gcale 
throughout the tract affected, should, as a rule, be based 
on & field-to-field inpsection directed to the determination 
of the actual damage suffered by each individual ; 

(ii) the degree of relief to be granted will, instoad of being 
regulated by the rates prescribed at P above ba 
determined by Government with reference to the 
circumstances of each particular case ; 


(iii) in dociding whether relief is necessary or not, regard 
should be had not merely to the field affected but to the 
entire property or holding of the land-lord or ryot to 
whom the field belongs and by whom relief is applied 
for. 
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TENANCY LEGISLATION. 


5. The Zamindari System.—-This system of land tenure is in force 

in estates in this Province which are governed by the Madras Estates 
Land Act, 1908. Under this system the parties to the land revenue 
arrangements are the Government and land holder of the estate. 
. The original estates in this Province (called the Zamindaries) were 
created under the terms of the Permanent Settlement Regulation, 
1802. They were partly continuation of old palaiyams, jagirs and the 
like and parily the creation of the British Government, which, basing 
its views on the experience in Englnad, considered that the best way 
of administering and developing India would be through a class of 
landed gentry gimilar to that which exercised such influence in the 
England of that day. Consequently arrangements were made for the 
recognition of institution of estates all over the Presidency. The 
“arrangements were simple in outline. An estimate was framed of the 
rent yielding capacities of each estate and varying but substantial 
fractions of this estimate were fixed as the Government's demand for 
land revenue, the balance heing left to the Zamindar. The sum so 
fixed is known as “ peshkash” and it is not subject to alteration. 
This arrangement is known as the “ Permanent Settlement’. The 
rent payable by the occupants of land.in Zamindari areas to the 
proprietor was originally based) on custom but was later modified 
partly by contract in the past and largely by legislation, regulating 
the conditions under which the rent might be altered. This process 
of legislation finally ended in the passing of the Madras Estates Land 
Act, 1908, which now governs the relations between the land holder 
‘and his ryots and provides for the protection of enhancement of rent 
by the Zamindar. In 1908, inam villages on which the land revenue 
alone had been granted in inam were placed on the same footing as 
Zamindaris, They were treated as estates and brought within the 
scope of the Estates Land Act. In 1936, all inam villages were 
brought within the scope of the Estate Land Act and the Zamindari 
system was extended to them: 


At present in many estates in the Province, the rent levied by 
the landholder from his ryots is substantially in excess of the 
assessments charged by the Government on similar land in the 
neighbouring ryotwari area and is beyond the capacity of the ryots to 
pay. The zamindari system has perpetuated an assessment which 
has no relation to the productive capacity of the land. It has further 
Ted to loss of contact between the Government and the actual 
cultivator and has acted as a brake in regard to agricultural improvye- 
ment, Most of the irrigation works in estates are in a state of 
disrepair. The complexities of the zamindari system have led to an 
immense,volume of litigation. Many of the records in the offices of 
Zamindars are indifferently maintained and the peasantry, most of 
whoin are illiterate, are at the mercy of the unscrupulous agents, 
Zamindari administration has rarely, if ever. been as efficient as 
administration in Government areas. There is thus acute discontent 
among cstate ryots and there has been a good deal of agitation by 
them. The Government are convinced that the Zamindari system in 
force in the Province has outlived its usefulness and should be abolished 
at the earliest possible date. 


In February 1947, the Madras Legislative Council passed a 
resolution accepting the general principle of the abolition of Zamindari 
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systom and recommending to Government that legislation for the 
purpose be undertaken and brought forward at an early date. The 
Government accordingly propose to abolish the Zamindari system by 
acquiring all estates governed by the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908 
(including whole inam villages) and converting them into ryotwari, 
paying equitable compensation to the several persons having an 
interest in the estates, For this purpose, a Bill called the Madras 
Estates (Repeal of the Permanent Settlement and Conversion into 
Ryotwari) Bill, 1947, was introduced in the Legislature. The Bill 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly in October 1948 and is 
coming up before the Legislative Council shortly (This has been since 
passed), 


The Madras Estates Land Act defines the rights of landholders 
and their tenants and ryots and it also prescribes the procedure to be 
taken by landholders for the recovery of rent from their ryots, 
“TLandholder’”’ is a person owning an estate or part thereof and 
includes every person entitled to collect rents. A “ryot” is a person 
who holds for the purpose of agriculture, ryoti land (cultivable land) 
in an estate on condition of paying to the landholder the rent which 
is legally due upon it. A tenant is a person cultivating the private 
land of a Zamindar. The Act conferred occupancy right on every 
person in possession of the land at the. commencement of the Act. 
Under the Act a person admitted to possession of the ryoti land after 
the cornreencement of the Act acquired oecupancy right. The land- 
holder is genorally probibited from enhancing the rent. Enhanced 
rates of rent could, however, be claimed by the landholder on the 
ground of a rise inthe average local prices of staple food crops, etc. 
Where, for any land in his holding a ryot pays money rent, he may 
apply to the Collector for reduction of rent on the ground that soil of 
the holding had deteriorated, ete. A ryot may present an application 
before the Collector for the remission of the rent payable by him 
during any revenue year, on the ground that the average local prices 
of staple food crops was lower by not less than 182 per cent than the 
average prices on which rent in regard to such land was partly or 
wholly based. Where for any land in his holding a ryot pays rent in 
kind, oither the ryot or the landholder may apply to the Collector to 
have the rent commuted into definite money rent. A landholder is 
entitled to recover any arrear of rent by a suit before the Collector by 
distraint and sale of movable property or by sale of the ryot’s holding, 


The Act does not deal with the rights of landbolder in the waste 
lands, forests and porambokes nor does it deal with any possible 
customary rights which may exist in favour of ryots in respect of 
pasturago of cattle etc, Such matters are regulated by custom and 
ordinary law. The Act also does not deal with the relationship 
between the landholder and the tenant of his private land. 


The two important systems of Jand tenure prevailing in this 
Province are the ryotwari and zamindari. Apart from these well- 
known systems, methods of holding and cultivating land differ from 
region to region. For example, the tenures op the West Coast 
districts of South Kanara and Malabar, though essentially ryotwari in 
character, have some distinct features of their own. 

The ryotwari system, which is the principal tenure, extends over 
two-thirds of this Province. The total extent of land actually held 
under it was 27, 661, 319 acres for the fasli 1355 (1945-46). The 
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term “ryot’’ means the registered owner of the ryotwari holding, He 
ig the proprietor and tax-payer of the land and the Government deals 
with him direct without the intervention of middleman or a tax-farmer. 
He is responsible for the payment of the entire land revenue on his 
holding. Subject to the presumption of State ownership of all land 
and the liability to pay land revenue, the ryotwari holder has absolute 
discretion to sell, mortgage, gift or lease the holding. He is also 
entitled to work minerals on his land but is liable to pay therefore a 
separate assessment in addition to the usual assessment for surface 
cultivation. 


This Province is primarily a land of small holdings many of 
which are uneconomic in character. The main modes under which 
lands are held and cultivated are the peasant-proprietorship and the 
landlord-and-tenant system, the latter being the more common type, 
Under the landlord and tenant system, lands are held by tenants 
either on fixed rentals or on a crop-sharing (waram) basis». Tenancies 
on the waram basis are generally considered to be more common, On 
merits, the fixed rent tenures, under which the tenant enjoys freedom 
of action in regard to agricultural operations, is more conducive to 
efficient cultivation than the waram tenure. The waram tenure is, 
however, as old as the country and prevails in all Provinces in areas— 
where the pressure of population.on the land is not acute, and a view 
is accordingly held that itis not practicable to prohibit the waram 
tenure in the existing conditions. 


The ordinary ryotwari tenant (except in the West Coast 
districts of South Kanara and Malabar) is essentially a tenant-at-will, 
He does not enjoy any substantial, right in the land and is not 
ordinarily entitled to make any improvement or claim compensation 
for it. Lands are mostly leased for short periods. For wet lands 
particularly, annual leases are very common though they are usually 
renewed. Generally, no restrictions are imposed regarding the nature 
of the crop to be cultivated. In some districts, lease deeds usually 
contain a clause prohibiting subletting of land. 


In the district of South Kanara, the tenants enjoy a larger 
measure of fixity than in the other districts barring Malabar. the case 
of which has been dealt with elsewhere in this note. The two most 
important tenancies in this district are the “mulgeni’ and the 
“Chalgeni’. QThe mulganidare are permanent tenants under the 
mulwargdar er land-lord. Such tenants cannot be ousted except for 
non-payment of rent, and even then not till they have been 
recompensed by the land-lord for permanent improvements, if any, 
made by them. Subject to payment of rent, they can sublet, mortgage 
and, in some cases, sell their interests in the land. Their rights are 
heritable, The chalgeni tenants are temporary lessees under the 
mulwargdars or mulgenidars and their lease is for a limited term, 
usually a year, or even at will, In the ease of these tenants, the 
landlord is entitled to raise the rent or to oust them at any time, when 
no period is fixed after paying the value of the permanent improvement 
belonging to the tenants. 


In ryotwari areas, rent is regulated by contract. Even where 
remissions are not stipulated for, the land-lords often go content with 
what is given and suits for ejectment are not very common. For wet 
lands under very good sources of irrigation the land-lord’s share is 
generally two-thirds of the gross produce of paddy. In ordinary tracts, 
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both for wet and dry lands, the normal share of the landlord is half the 
gross produce. Where cultivation involves considerable labour, his 
share is generally one-third of the gross produce; and for dry lands 
cultivated with cereals, it is half of the gross produce. In addition to 
payment of rent, tenants are sometimes required to assist the landlord 
by doing personal service in cultivating lands under the lendiond's 
direct cultivation. 


The Government have so far made no attempt to regulate by 
legislation the relation between landlords and tenants in ryotwari 
areas other than Malabar. The question of undertaking such legislation 
is now engaging the attention of the Government. 


Land Tenures in Malabar. Tho Malabar ryot is known as the 
Janmi, He has absolute right of ownership in the soil. The main 
classes of tenancies are the verumpattam, kuzhikanam and kanam. 
Verumpattam is a simple lease, and is the lowest tenure available 
in Malabar. It generally ensures for a siugle year unless it is held 
under a kovilagam (Raja) when the period is usually twelve years, and 
it ig then called customary verumpattam. Kanam is a lease with 
security as opposed to a bare lease, and is now regarded by courts as 
‘an anomalous mortgage as the land..is also treated as security for 
the amount advanced. It is-generally for twelve years. Kuzhikanam 
also is a lease for twelve years granted with a view to plant up the 
soil with frnit-bearing trees. Apart froma these, there is whatis known 
as kudiyiruppu which means a dwelling paramba (compound) and is 
essentially the site of a tenant’s homestead. All the above tenures 
are alienable and heritable. An important feature of the land tenures 
in Malabar is the existence of a number of intermediaries between the 
janmi and the cultivating tenant. 


There are two legislative enactments exclusively relating i 
Malabar, viz., the Malabar Compensation for Tenants’ Improvements 
Aet, 1900 and the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1929. The first Act ensures 
to the tenant, on eviction, adequate compensation for the improvements 
affected by him, The other Act, to a certain extent, secures the 
position of the cultivating tenant prevents arbitrary evictions and 
limits the scope for enhancement of rents. It also puts a check on 
arbitrary exercise of powers by landlords. The question of amending 
the Malabar Tenancy Act, with a view to further improve the position 
of the cultivating tenant, is engaging the attention of the Government. 
Pending enactment of the amending legislation, the Madras Tenants 
and Ryots Protection Act, 1946, givas temporary protection to tenants 
in Malabar against eviction and sale of their holding for arrears of 
rent, 


6. Levy of charges for water supply. 


SYSTEM OF LEVY OF CHARGES FOR WATER SUPPLY FOR 
IRRIGATION: 


Lands in this Province are generally classed under two heads 
wet” and “dry”. Wetlands are those for which the supply of 
water from Government souress of irrigation is assured. Dry lands 
‘are generally rain-fed. The assessments on dry and wet lands are 
fixed at resettlements with reference to the nature of the soils and the 
prices of agricultural commodities. On the average, wet assessment 
ranges approximately from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 and dry assessment from 
Re, 0-8-0 to Rs. 2-0-0. 


tid 
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When water is taken from Government sources for irrigation 
of dry lands with permission, what is called ‘ water cess” is levied. 
Water cess represents the charge made by the Government for water 
supplied to lands which possess no right for such supply. The following 
systems of rates of water cess are in force in the Province :— 


(i) the fist rates of water cess ; 
tii) the differential rates of water cess; and 
(iii) the project rates of water cess. 


Under the system of flat rates of water cess, only a fixed rate is 
levied varying only with the class of irrigation source which is 
determined with reference to the certainty and duration of supply to 
the irrigation source. The present rates of water cess under the above 
system are laid down in Appendix | to the Board’s Standing 
Order 4 (2). 


Under the system of differential rates of water cess, no fixed rates 
are charged, The rates for the first wet crops on dry lands are equal 
to the difference between the assessment which the lands pay as dry 
lands and the assessment which they would pay as wet lands. The 
rates thus vary according to the fertility and productivity of soil. 


The special project rates are in vogue ‘in certain special tracts in 
the Province. They are intended to bring a suitable return on the 
capital expenditure incurred on the projects concerned. 


In addition to the systems of rates of water cess referred to 
in para 2 above, a form of water cess called fasaljasti is levied when 
water is taken from Government sources of irrigation, with permission, 
for the irrigation of second crops on single crop wetlands. The rate 
of fasaljasti is equal to half the wet assessment. 


When water is taken from Government sources of irrigation 
for dry lands or for second crops on single crop wet lends, without the 
permission of the prescribed Government, officers, penal rates of water 
cess are levied in accordance with the rates prescribed in Section H of 
Appendix I to Board’s Standing Order 4 (2). 


In the case of the Lower Bhavani Project a law has been 
enacted enabling the Government to levy compulsory rates of water 
cess whether the ryots take water or not. A similar legislation is 
contemplated in the case of the Thungabhadra project. The intention 
behind such legislation is that water that becomes available for 
irrigation through the projects should be utilised to the fullest possible 
extent so as to increase the productivity of the country and alse to 
make the project remunerative. 


%. Cesses.——Education Cess.~—The Madras Elementary Education 
Act, 1920; authorises the levy of an education tax as a surcharge on 
Jand cessin rural areas (non-municipal), The tax is levied and 
collected as so many pies in the rupee of land revenue. The rate of 
tax varies from district to district and ranges from 10 pies to 87 pies. 
The income from the tax is collected by the Revenue Department and 
credited to District Boards. 

Land Cess.—It is levied in non-municipal areas under section 78 
of the Madras ocal Boards Act, 1920, at a uniform rate of two annas 
per rupee of the annual rent value of all occupied lands. The cess is 
collected by the Government along with land revenue, In panchayat 
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areas, one-fourth of the cess collections is credited to the panchayets 
concerned, The balance of the cess income is credited to the district 
board concerned. 


8. Abolition of Zamindaris, Jodis, Jaghivs and Inams.— 
In many estates in the Province of Madras, the rent levied by the 
landholdey from his ryots is substantially in axcess of the assessments 
charged by the Government on similar land in the neighbouring 
ryotwari area and is beyond the capacity of the ryots to pay. The 
Zamindari system has perpetuated an assessment which has no 
relation to the productive capacity of the land. It has further led to 
loss of contact betweon the Governnient and the actual cultivator and 
has acted as a brake in regard to agricultural improvement. Most of 
the irrigation works in estates are in a state of disrepair. The 
complexities of the Zamindari system have led to an immense volume 
of litigation. Many of the records in the oftiecs of the Zamindars are 
indifferently maintained and the peasantry most of whom are illiterate, 
are at the mercy of unscrupulous agents. The Madras Government 
therefore decided that the Zamindari system in this Province, having 
outlived its usefulness, shouid be abolished at the earliest possible 
date. 


The Madras Estates. (Repeal of the Permanent Settlement 
and Conversion into Ryotwari) Bill, 1947, ‘as revised by the Joint 
Select Committee has been passed by the Legislature and is awaiting 
the assent of His Excellency the Governor-General, The Bill applies 
to all estates as defincd in section 8(2) of the Madras Estates Land 
Act, 1908, with the exception of certain inam villages which became 
estates by an Amendment Act of 1936. Under the Bill, all estates 
will be acquired by the Government on payment of equitable compen- 
sation aud the estates will be converted into ryotwari. The 
landholders will be given ryotwari pattas in respect of what are proved 
to be their private lands and certain other lands and the ryots who 
possess occupancy rights now will. get ryotwari pattas in respect of the 
lands comprised in their holdings. The rest of the estate including 
communal! lands, forests, fisheries etc. will vest in the Government free 
of all encumbrances. The compensation payable for an estate is 
related to the ryotwari demand derived by the Government from the 
estate after it is surveyed and settled on ryotwari principles. Pending 
final determination of the compensation payable to a landholder and 
other persons having an interest in the estate interim payments will 
be made annually by the Government. 


Pending the passing of the Abolition Bill into law, the Govern- 
ment considered that it was very necessary to give immediate relief to 
ryots in estates. An Act called the Madras Estates Land (Reduction 
of Rent) Act, 1948, has accordingly been enacted to provide for the 
reduction of the existing rents in estates approximately to the level of 
the assessments prevailing in the neighbouring ryotwari area. 

Jaghirs are generally estates under the Madras Estates Land Act, 
1908. The legislation regarding the Zamindaris will also apply to 
such jaghirs which are estates under that Act. The term ‘jodi’ 
merely counotes inams paying quitrent. There is no proposal to 
abolish minor inams. 
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LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN ASSAM. 
(Note furnished by the Assam Government.) 


1. Land Revenue in the Province is assessed at ditferent rates 
for different classes of land in different localities. In the Temporarily 
Settled areas, assessment for periodic land is revised after a period of 
30 years. A detailed survey is made and lunds are classified according 
to prevalent agricultural methods and their comparative value, broadly 
into Homestead, paddy land and other lands which are again sub- 
classed according to relative situation and productivity. These classes 
number as many as 48 in some districts. 


Assessment of each class is then made under the soil unit sysfem. 
An area of one Bigha of each class of land is allotted a number of 
factors according to the net productive capacity. The factors of other 
classes are calculated on the basis of net production in relation to the 
said typical class. The factors of each class multiplied by the “* Unit 
Rate ” of proposed revenue gives the assessment on each class. In fixing 
the Unit Rate, the pitch of existing assessment, economic condition of 
the people, prices of Agricultural products, effect of improvement in 
communication, effect of changes in population or development of the 
country, rates of rent paid by tenants, ete., are taken into consideration. 


In permanently settled areas im fixing the rents, no such detailed 
process is followed. The rerits are mostly determined by contracts 
based on prevailing customs and prevailing rates of assessment in the 
neighbourhood. 

The policy of land settlement is based on the principle of providing 
land to indigenous landless people, Preference is given to Vo-operative 
Societies formed for the purpose of better farming. 


The system of land tenure is described at pages XIII to XV of 
the Introduction to Assam Land and Revenue Regulation, Chapter LI 
at pages 4-6 of the said Regulation defines the rights in land of the 
different classes of owners, The general character of land settlement 
in the temporarily settled districts of the province is described as 
“ Ryotwari”” in which Government deals directly with the actual 
occupants. Further particulars are »vailable at pages XVI-XXIII of 
the Introduction to Assam Land and Revenue Regulation. 

2. Agricultural income-tax is levied in this Province on incomes 
above the level of Rs. 3,000 at the following rates :— 


A. In the case of every Hindu undivided or joint family— 
(a) at the rate applicable under the list of rates contained in 


paragraph B below toa sum equal to the share of a brother if such 
share exceeds Rs. 5,000 ; 
(b) at four pies in the rupee, if the share of a brother is 
Rs. 5,000 or less. 
B. In the case of every individual, firm and other Associa- 
tions of persons (other than companies) :— 
(1) On the first Rs. 1,500 of total income—Nil ; 
(2) On the next Rs, 3,500 of total income—Nine pies in the 
rupee ; 
(3) On the next Rs, 5,000 of total income—One anna and three 
pies in the rupee; 
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(4) On the next Rs. 5,000 of total income—Two aunas in the 
rupee ; 
(5) On the balance of total income—Two annas and six pies in 
the rupee ; 
(6) In the case of every company: 


On the whole of total income—Two annas and six pies in 
the rupee ; 
provided always that— 


(i) no agricultural Income-Tax shall be payable on a total 
agricultural income which does not exceed Rs. 8,000 and 

(ii) the agricultural income-tax payable shall in no case exceed 
half the amount by which the total agricultural income 
exceeds Rs. 3,000, 


8. No relief is given to uneconomic holdings, The question 
of consolidation of holdings and prevention of fragmen- 
tation is yet under consideration. 


4, The rules for remission are embodied in Part VI, Chapter 
VII of the Assam Land Revenue Manual, Volume I 
(pages 198-203). 


5 As regards tenancy legislation, the following Acts are in 
force :— 


(1) The Goalpara Tenancy Act, 1929, 

(2) The Sylhet Tenancy Act, 1936. 

(3) The Temporarily-settled Districts Tenancy Act, 1939. 
(4) The Adhiars’ Protection and Regulation Act, 1948, 


6. Charges for water supply for irrigation is levied by the 
Agricultural Department only when this is done— 
Departmental working expenses are estimated at Rs. 10 
per acre including cost of Lubricant oil and other 
contingent charges—one-third of the said expenses is 
recovered per acre from the cultivators, 


7. The only cess levied in this Province is Local Rate which 
is regulated under the Assam Local Rates Regulation, 
1879, and rules thereunder described at pages 133-145 of 
the Assam Land Revenue Manual, Volume I. 

8. A bill for abolition of Zamindaries in the Province was 
introduced in the September session of the Assam 
Legislative Assembly, 1948. The Bill has since been 
referred to a Select Commitee. 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
(Note furnished by the Central Provinces Government.) 


(i) Principles of Settlement.—Settlement work mainly falls under 
two broad heads, z.e., (1) Map correction and (%) Attestation. The 
former aims at correcting the village maps and bringing them up-to- 
date both in respect of inner details and also boundaries. In the 
attestation, these maps are used and records are prepared and enquiries 
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are held on all matters on which the settlement officer is required to 
give decision, soil and position classification of the fields is dono, 
revised rents and revenue are worked out and fair records and maps 
are prepared. 


The re-assessment of land is one of the main objects of the 
settlement and it is based upon the soil and position classification of 
the land. This classification of work is done on the spot. Settlement 
Officer compares rental pressure (unit incidence) in a village with the 
pressure in other villages. The deduced rent is worked out by multi- 
plying units--(area X soil factors) with the village rate. The deduced 
rent thus depends not only on its soil classification but also on the 
unit rate fixed for the village. In order to determine the village or 
the unit rate, the settlement officer is required to have personal and 
detailed knowledge of the comparative merits of the villages and he is 
required to have the necessary data before him in respect of soils, 
present pitch of rent, etc. The details of the procedure adopted in 
settlement are contained in the publication “ Settlement Instructions.” 


The Central Provinces Settlement Act of 1929 gives the lines on 
which enhancement in rents and revenue are made at settlement 
and also prescribes certain enquiries to be held from year to year on 
profits of agriculture and value of laud. 


(ii) The relief, if any, given to uneconomic holdings and the action 
taken for preventing fragmentation’ of holdings and promoting 
consolidation. 


No relief was given to uneconomic holdings in this Province 
except 194 per cent reduction to small holders in the year 1938. 
Hindu Law of Inheritance is in existence and no steps have so far 
been taken to prevent the evils of fragmentation of holdings. Chak- 
bandi operations which were discontinued in the Chattisgarh Division 
from 1st October 1945 have however been restarted in the Raipur 
district from 1st September 1946 and this work has now been extended 
to Saugor District where the holdings in villages included in the 
scheme for reclaiming land overgrown with “Kans” by tractor 
ploughing have to be consolidated. 


(iii) A compulsory cess at the rate of eighteen pies per rupee on 
the land revenue for the maintenance of schools, roads or for general 
purposes and an additional cess to be levied with the sanetion of 
Government at a rate not exceeding twelve pies in the rupee on the 
land revenue for maintenance of school, road, etc., are leviable under 
sections 85, 86 and 87 of the Central Provinces and Berar Local 
Government Act, 1948, by the Janapada Sabhas in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 


A cess at the rate of six pies per rupee on the land revenue is 
leviable by the Gram Panchayats in the Gram Panchayats areas under 
section 40 of the Central Provinces and Berar Panchayats Act, 1946. 


(iv) Levy of Charges for Water Supply for Irrigation.—In the 
Central Provinces water is supplied for the irrigation of specified areas 
under agreement or on demand. Agreements are made or renewed for 
ten years for the irrigation of rice and wheat crops only. The former 
type of agreements is obtaining on a large scale in almost oach district 
of the Province, whereas the latter type of agreements is prevalent 
only in the northern districts. In some districts, in order to encourage 
cultivators to enter into rice agreements, they are given free irrigation 
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in the first year and charged only half of the agreemented rate in the 
second year, In the Saugor district land newly brought under culti- 
vation, cropped with rice and commanded by Chandia Nala tank is 
given free irrigation in the first year in which it is cropped with rice 
and in the two succeeding years. Water on demand is supplied in all 
the districts for the irrigation of all crops including rice and wheat. 
The water rate varies from area to area and also with the nature of 
the crop. The limits are as follows :— 


For rice under agreement... Varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per 
acre, 


For wheat under agreement. Varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per 
acre, 


For rice on demand ... Varies from Rs. 2 to Rs, § per 
acre. 


For wheat on demand ... Varies from Re. ] to Bs. 8 per 
acre. 


For sugarcane on demand... Varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per 
acre, 


For garden crops and=Rs. 10 per acre. 
fodder crops. 


(v) No agricultural income-tax is levied in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

(vi) Remission of land revenue is granted on failure of crops. It 
is regulated in the Central Provinces by the instructions contained in 
Revenue Book Circular [-9 and in Berar by section 139 of the Berar 
Land Revenue Code, 1928, and rules framed thereunder. 


{vii) Asin other Zamindar Provinces, Tenancy Law is also in 
force in this Province. : 

(viii) To provide for the remuueration of Joglias and village 
mahars a cess is levied in Berar under the rules framed under sections 
171 and 172 of Berar Land Revenue Code. 


(ix) Land revenue exemptions (mauiis, inams and jagirs) have 
been revoked by the enactment of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Revocation of Land Revenue Exemptions Act, 1948. The question of 
the abolition of the malguzari and zamindari systems is under the 
consideration of Government, 


————— 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN THE UNITED PROVINCES. 
(Note furnished by the Provincial Government.) 


1. Principles of Settlement.—(a) Before settlement of revenue is 
taken up, extensive survey and record operations are carried out in the 
tract, Record Officers and Assistant Record Officers are appointed by 
the Government and the staff of survey and supervision is enforced. 
Map is brought up-to-date either by fresh map corrections or by 
re-survey if changes are numerous. Khasra, Khaisuni and Khewat 
are prepared specially at the time of revision and all undisputed 
entries are attested by the parties. Disputed entries are settled either, 
by agreement or decided by the Record or Assistant Record Officer 
who have the powers of a revenue court. ; 
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(b) After the record and survey operations are complete, 
Settlement Officers and Assistant Settlement Officers are appointed for 
the tract who visit every village and classify soil and mark assessment 
circles, 


(c) For assessment of rent and revenue the settlement officer 
also frames rent rates for various elasses of tenants of the area which 
are sanctioned by the Board. On the basis of these sanctioned reni 
rates the Settlement Officer may either of his own motion or on the 
application of any party, enchance, abate or commute tenants’ rent with 
a view to make correct assessment of revenue, 


(d) Revenue is assessed on the basis of the cultivated area and 
the assets of the Mohal. Tho assessable area is the normal cultivated 
area which has remained in cultivation during the last 13 preceding 
years of the record operations in which revisions of revenue were not 
granted. UOneultivated land is also not assessed unless it yields some 
income to the proprietor. The assets of the mohal are calculated for 
the normal cultivated land and sach additions or deductions are made 
which are due to enhancement or abatement, Additions for deliberate 
abatement, concealment of rent and for valuation of Sir and Khud- 
kasht are also made in calculating the assets. Deduction for 
proprietary cultivation and=improvements are again made before 
making the assets final. 


Now, revenue is ordinarily fixed at 40° per cent of the net assets 
with certain restrictions such a$ the assessed revenue may not be 
enhanced by more than one-third of the expiring demand. The final 
assessment of revenue is sanationed by the Government after _con- 
sideration of resolutions by Provincial Legislatures, if any. 


Agricultural income-tax igs levied as per the Act and Rules in 
force. 


2. Relief to Uneconomic Holdings und Steps for preventing Frag- 
mentation and promoting Consolidation.—No relief is given to uneco- 
nomic holdings. Nor has any aetion been taken to prevent fragmentation 
of holdings. These two questions are directly allied to the abolition 
of Zamindari in the Province and will be taken up when a final 
decision in the matter is taken by Government. 


As regards the working of the consolidation of holdings scheme in 
the Province, it may be stated that on the passing of the United 
Provinces Consolidation of Holdings Act No. VIII of 1989, the work 
of consolidation was started in selected villages in the districts of 
Ballia, Bijnor, Bahraich, Basti, Sitapur and Saharanpur. . Later, 
Saharanpur was closed and Allahabad was taken in its place. Tha 
work of consolidation was confined to villages selected by the district 
officers under section 6 of the Consolidation of Holdings Act. The 
District Officer was assisted by a Consolidator and a staff of Amins. 
The responsibility of seeing that consolidation was done on proper 
lines lay with the Board of Revenue who framed rules to implement 
the provisions of the Act. Commissioners of Divisions had no 
function to perform under the Consolidation of Holdings Act, : 


In 1945, the Board, however, discovered that under this system 
the consolidation movement suffered from the defect that the selection 
of villages in some cases was not done carefully, Even villages with 
party factions were selected for consolidation, with the result that 
numerous objections were filed. Moreover the cultivator, who was 
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primarily concerned, was not allowed the necessary voice and the 
association of amins had also gained unpopularity. The Board there- 
fore re-examined the whole position and came to the conclusion that 
the initiative for consolidation should come from the cultivators and 
not from above and that the cultivators should assume full regpon- 
sibility for consolidating holdings through a Panchayat selected ad hoc 
by them. The consolidation through Panchayat was tried in the district 
of Gorakhpur (later on split up into two districts of Gorakhpur and 
Deoria) and was a great success. Orders were therefore issued to the 
district officers of the remaining six districts to stop consolidation by 
compulsion and substitute it by consolidation through Panchayats with 
the full consent of the cultivators, 


The new method of consolidation by Panchayat remained in force 
for a part of the year 1945-46 and the whole of 1946-47. Complaints 
‘about the method of working of the consolidation of holdings reached 
the Government and were also voiced in the Legislative Assembly. In 
G.O. No. 8378—I-A-A 150--1946, dated October 31, 1947, Govern- 
ment, therefore, ordered to stay all consolidation of holdings 
proceedings pending re-organisation of the then existing system of 
consolidation, 


38. Levy of Water Rates —-The “Northern Indian Canal and 
Drainage Act, the Rules made under the Canal Aet and the United 
Provinces Minor Irrigation Works Act, the rules under the Minor 
Irrigation Works Act and the United Provinces State Tubewells Act 
are concerned with the assessment, imposition and collection of 
irrigation rates. They are given in paras 152, 158, 154, 155 and 156-A, 
respectively, of the Manual of Orders, Irrigation Branch, Public 
Works Department, United Provinces; Volumo II, a copy of which can 
be obtained on payment direct from the Superintendent of Printing 
and Stationery, United Provinces, Allahabad. No separate copies of* 
the Acts or Rules are available. 


The procedure for the assessment, imposition and collection of 
water rates is given in brief below, 


The rates charged for canal water supplied for purposes of 
irrigation to the occupiers of land are determined by rules made by 
the Provincial Government. A rate so charged is called the occupiers’ 
yate. Occupier rate is assessed by the Divisional Canal Officers on the 
area irrigated at the rates for the time being in force. 


The Canal Patrol records the irrigation of villages in a Khasra- 
shudkar which is the basis of all demand for water rates and statisti- 
eal returns. He enters therein all fields which appear to him liable to 
assessment of water rates. Thereafter the canal amin measures the 
fields and completes the entries in the Khasra-shudkar, wherever 
necessary and makes out slips (containing the particulars of the rate 
due). one for each cultivator. With the aid of Khasra-shudkar and 
the slips, the amin prepares Jamabandis bringing together all entries 
concerning each cultivator and giving the total for each separately. 
There is generally one Jamabandi for each Mahal. When the Jama- 
bandis have been prepared, they are checked by the Canal Ziledars 
and such other officials ag the Canal Division Officer may direct. 
They are then sent to the Divisional Office to be checked, arranged by 
paraganas and signed by the Divisional Canal Officer or Deputy 
Revenue Officer. , sete 
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The Patwari is made responsible for the village copy of the 
Jamabandi being at all times accessible to any person who pays water 
rates. 


The Divisional Canal Officer fixes dates for commencement of 
final measurements for each village, and the patwari of the village is 
asked fo be present during the completion of the final measurements. 
His duty is to furnish the canal amin with the names of proprietors, 
tenants, etc., in order to enable the amin to complete his record and to 
help in settling any doubtful points by a joint local equiry. 


The Division Canal Officer forwards Jamabandis to the Tahsildars 
concerned at least three days earlier than the collection dates fixed for 
each harvest in each district, under intimation to the Collector. With 
each batch of Jamabandis. two copies of the warrant also aro sent to 
every tahsil, One copy of the warrant is retained by the Tahsildar 
and the other is sent to the Collector's office. 


The rates are finally realised by the Collector in accordance with 
the assessment made by the Divisional Canal Officer. 


If the cultivator desires to contest the correctness of any entries 
made against him in the Jamabandis, he must lodge a complaint with 
the Divisional Canal Officer or Sub-Diyisional Officer or Canal Deputy 
Revenue Officer or even withthe Canal Ziledar within specified periods, 
The complaint is investigated on the spot within 15 days of its being 
lodged and is promptly decided by one of the first three officers 
mentioned above. In all such cages the decision of the Divisional 
Canal Officer is held to be final. 


Lastly, if after distribution of slips any additions or deductions 
are to be made to the demand, such alterations are communicated to 
the cultivators by means of supplementary. slips and in all cases pay- 
ments of refunds are made by the Collector. 


4, Levy of Cesses.—Cosses in the land revenue may be described 
as cesses payable by Zamindars to the Government as distinguished 
from cesses payable by tenants) fo) Zarmiindars. The term “ Cess” is 
nowhere defined. Its meaning has been the subject of discussion by 
courts in various judicial cases. Keeping in view the various inter- 
pretations and appellations attached thereto and the purposes for and 
the circumstances in which those dues have been levied from time to 
time and are being imposed at present, cesses payable by Zamindars 
may be divided into the following two classes :— 


(i) Those which are included in the land revenue. They are 
the dues imposed on the Zamindar for realising from his tenants cesses 
under various names, ¢eg., Chaukidara, Raqi-chaharum, Bhet and 
Khburak, Rasum Zamindari, Sayar and Sewar, Gaon Kharch, Muha- 
tarifa, by-products like Bhusa and Karab, etc., Dhara dues, Bau, 
Grove produce and weighment dues, ete. Most of these cesses have 
in course of time been either given up or are not recognised. Some of 
these are not now regarded as cess but form distinct items of assets on 
which land revenue (not cess) is levied, for instance income from Sayar 
and Sewai. The result is that cesses paid by Zamindars nowadays are 
mainly those mentioned in the succeeding sub-para, 


Those which are known as local rates and are levied at 
present under section 109 of the District Board Act K of 1929, in 
addition to the land revenue assessed by the Settlement Officer. 
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(ii) The rates at which local rates are assessed are given in 
Chapter XII of the Revenue Manual, Volume I. 


(iii) The purpose for which local rates were originally intended 
to be utilised are given in Acts III and IV of 1878 and IX of 1889, 
but as the proceeds of these rates are credited to the district fund and 
are now controlled by tne District Board, they are applied only to the 
items of expenditure with which the District Board is concerned, for 
instance :— 


(a) the construction, repair and maintenance of roads and other 
means of communication ; 


: R) . 
(b) the construction and repair of school houses, the 
maintenance and inspection of schools, the training of 
teachers and establishment of scholarships ; 


(c) the construction and repair of hospituls, dispensaries, 
markets. wells and tanks, the payment of all charges 
connected with the purposes for which such buildings 
or works have been constructed and any other . eal 
works Likely to promote the public heaith, comf- 7 and 
convenience. 





LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN BARODA STATE. 
(Note furnished by the Baroda Government.) 


1. Principles of Settlement,—In, this State the common tenure is 
ryotwari under which the occupant of land deals directly with the 
Government and is responsible for the payment of revenues. The 
settlement of the revenue is made taluka by taluka at long intervals of 
15—80 vears by officers appointed specially for this purpose. The 
Survey and Settlement Departmént deals with this question. The 
Revenue Department collects the revenue fixed by the Survey and 
Settlement Department. The settlement ig based on the principle 
that “land should be assessed in accordance with its capabilities.” 
The main considerations in determining whether the existing assess- 
ment of a taluka is suitable or requires to be modified are its rainfall, 
the state of communications, markets, the type of cultivation and the 
state of husbandry, the statistics of rents, sales and mortgages, as 
indicating the proportion of assessment to the benefit or profit of 
agriculture, and the movements of prices indicate the extent to which 
the aggregate may be modified. The average rato is then divided to 
the various fields or survey numbers according to their relative values. 
The three main factors-- natural productivity, irrigation facility and 
position with respect to a particular village—affect the values of fields. 
The lands are classified according to the factors that affect productivity, 
depth, composure and quality of soil as well as irrigational facilities. 
Moreover the relative situation of a village in respect of climate, 
communications and markets and such other salient factors are taken 
into consideration, These are the main principles on which 
settlements are made. 


2. Levy of Agricultural [ncome-tax.—No agricultural income-tax 
is levied. 
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3. Consoliaation of Holdings.-At present relief is not given to 
uneconomic holdings. Formerly the movement for consolidation of 
holdings had been undertaken by the Government, for the prevention 
of the lands being divided into small pieces. This Act to prevent the 
fragmentation is now not in foree but in order to promote the consoli- 
dation of small pieces of land there exists the Act for Consolidation of 
Agricultural Land. By this Act, if two-thirds of Khatedars of a certain 
village are willing to take benctit of the Act, every facility is given by 
Government for the purpose. 


4. Remissions——The grant of remission of land revenue much 
depends upon the season. Ii the yield is below half the average yield 
of the lands of the whole taluk or a village or an individual, remission 
of land revenue is granted proportionately. Relief for this purpose is 
given as per and Revenue Code and Famine Relief Act. 


5. Tenancy Legislation.—Rent Regulation Act and Act for the 
Protection of Land of Backward Classes are in force in certain taluks 
of this State. 


6. Levy of Water Rates.—One Rupee per Bigha is charged for 
water taken from Government well_or, tank by means of pumps. For 
water taken from or given {rom canals,-special rates are charged by 
the Irrigation Department: 


7. Cesses.—Local cess at the rate of two annas per rupee is the 
only cess that is levied on the land revenue. The usual rate of the 
local cess ig one nuona per rupee, but since the year 1945-46, the 
Government have ordered two annas perrupee for the next eight years. 
The amount so collected is distributed among Village Panchayat, 
Prant Panchayat, Sanitary Depariment, Municipalities and are utilised 
for roads and other development purposes: 


LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN TRAVANCORE. 


(Note furnished by the Travancore Government.) 


In Travancore, the Ryotwari System has been followed in the 
Settlement. The landholder is held directly responsible for the tax 
due in respect of hig lands and he is given a patta stating particulars 
of his land, the tax borne on each, the due date of payment of tax, 
etc. 


The assessment due on a land was the share due to the Sirkar, of 
the yield from the land after deducting the cultivation expenses and 
the cultivator’s share, The whole of the share was not in all cases’ 
payable by the landholder to the Sirkar since further allowances 
were made in favour of the landholder according to the origin and 
nature of the tenure under which the land was held. The total yield 
{rom each land was estimated for this purpose by field inspection and 
by local enquiry at the time of the Settlement. At the last Settle- 
ment, classitication of soil, crop experiment and grouping of the lands 
into blocks on the basis of equality of productivity of soil and applica- 
tion of varying rates for different blocks were adopted for estimating 
the gross yield and the assessment was fixed on the basis 7f the total 
yield thus estimated. 
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The Land Revenue System in the State has now been simplified 
by the promulgation of the Travancore Land Tax Proclamation, 1121. 
Under the present system a uniform tax, termed Basic Tax, is levied 
on all lands in the Stato, irrespective of nature or tenure. It isa 
nominal tax at a uniform rate. It is being levied at the rate of 4 cash 
(1°7) pies per cent, .¢., 14 annas per acre, on all lands irrespective of 
teaure, productivity, etc. Substantial relief has thus been given to 
the poor agriculturists who form tho vast bulk of the ryots, Certain 
classes of lands have, however, been kept out of the purview of the 
Land Tax Proclamation for special reasons and for such lands the 
old system of land assessment, ete., is still being followed, e.g. Sree 
Pandarvaka lands, Kandukrishi—Home farms of the Sovereign—and 
Edavaga lands. 

To make up the great fall in Land Revenue caused by the 
introduction of Basic Tax, Agricultural Income Tax has been intro- 
duced. 

It. Agricultural Ineome-taz.—The Travancore Income-tax 
Act XXIII of 1121 brings Agricultural Income also within the purview 
of Income-tax law and renders it also liable to assessment along with 
income from other sources, ifany. Income not exceeding Rs. 2,000 
is exempted from income-tax_ while in respect of income exceeding 
Rs. 2,000, income-tax at the-following rates is being levied :— 


Amount Rate 


1. On the first Rs. 1,500 of the Nil. 
total income. 


2, On the next Rs. 3,500 «1 Chuckram 8 cash (10 pies 
nearly) in the rupee. 
8. On the next Rs. 5,000 .» @Chuckrams 8 Cash (1 anna 
5 pies). 
4, On the next Rs. 5,000 .» 4 Chuckrams 8 Cash (2 annas 
6 pies). 
5. On the balance of total 6 Chuckrams 8 Cash (3 annas 
income. 9 pies). 


Tit, Relief to Uneconomic Holdings and Action for Preventing 
Fragmentation.—As has been stated already, Basic Tax is but a 
nominal taxation and its very conception as such precludes the 
necessity for any relief in the shape of reduction or exemption. It 
may be noted that a large majority of pattadars forming more than 
70 per cent own less than one acre of land and 95°6 per cont own 
land below 5 acres and that as such ordinarily they will have to pay 
only the nominal basic tax. 

No action has so far been taken for the prevention of fragmenta- 
tion and for promoting the consolidation of holdings. 


IV, Remission.—Till the introduction of Basie Tax, both 
seasonal and non-seasonal remission of land tax was being granted to 
afford the landholder relief when there was failure of crop. There is 
no longer any necessity or justification for the remission of the 
nominal Basic Tax; hence remission of Basic Tax on land is not 
allowed now. The Remission Rules now in force are those dated the 
7th October 1937 (Page 694, 4th Supplement to Land Revenue 
Manual, Volume I[) as amended by G.O. R.U.C. No. 13720 —47—Rev., 
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dated the 19th July 1947. Remission is allowed in the irrigation 
water cess when the crop fails owing to drought. | 


V. The Tenancy Legislation.—The class of lands grouped under 
the broad head Jenmom alone holds out scope for Tenancy Legisla- 
tion. This class may be divided into two main gub-heads: (1) the 
free holds or Edavakas belonging to the Chiefs; and (2) other lands 
belonging to minor Jenmies, Devaswoms, etc. Of the free holds, a few 
were settled along with the last General Revenue Settlement on the 
same principles as were applied to Sirkar lands. The remaining free 
lands were settled under the provisions of the Edavaka Act ITI of 
1109 and the relation between Landlord and Tenant in respect of free 
hold lands is thus governed by the above Legislation. 


In regard to the remaining class of Jenmom lands, Tenancy 
Legislation covers only lands demised by Jenmi to the tenant for a 
money consideration. The contract in such cases is not one of sale 
even though transfer of possession and irredeemability form the 
essential features of the transactions, Under the Jenmi and Kudiyan 
Act (Act V of 1071, as amended by Act XII of 1108) which governs 
the relationship between the Jenmi and the Tenant (Kudiyan) in 
respect of lands thus demised, the Tenant is to continue in uninter- 
rupted possession as long as the rent fixed for each land at a 
Settlement conducted by Government under the provisions of the 
said Act is regularly paid to Government who have, in view of the 
interests of all concerned, undertaken to act as the collecting 
Agency. 

VI. The Levy of Charges for Water Supply for Irrigation.~Water 
cess at the rate of Rs, 2 per acre is being realised on registered wet 
lands within the commanded’ area of the Kodayar Irrigation Project, 
while water cess at the rate of Rs. 7 per acre is being levied on dry 
lands covered into wet within the same area. 


VII. Cess Borne on Land Revenue.—In early stages of the Land 
Revenue Administration in the! State there were innumerable cesses 
on land revenue. All these have been gradually abolished through 
successive Revenue Settlements. 


VIII. Whether any Action has been taken to Abolish Zamindaris, 
Jodis, Jahgirs and Inams.—The Zamindari System does not exist in 
this State. There are, however, a few villages owned by certain 
Chiefs wholly exempt from payment of tax to Government. They are 
called Edavakas. These lands were settled by Government on tho 
basis of the principles of settlement followed by Government in respect 
of Jands belonging to the State and the tenants of the Edavaka Chiefs 
are obliged to pay the tax thus settled direct to the Chief, The 
Basic Tax Scheme, i., the Land Tax Proclamation, 1121, intro- 
duced recently is not made applicable to these lands. All the other 
Inams in the State are now liable to the payment of Basic Land Tax. 
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LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN COORG. 


(Note furnished by the Coorg Government.) 


1. Principles of Settlement.—The first revenue settlement in 
Coorg was that conducted by the Rajas Dodda Virarajendra and Linga 
Rajendra Wodeyars during the years 1805 to 1816. From that period 
until 1895 no regular attempt at revision of the revenue settlement 
was made. In 1896, a summary settlement intended to be in force for 
ten years was carried out. Tho main features of that settlement were 
(i) an enhancement of one anna in the rupee on all revenue other 
than that assessed on coffee, pepper and arecanut cultivation, (ii) an 
addition of 4 annas per acre to the ordinary two rupee coffee rate in 
the case of the best estates not held under title-deeds, (iii) a new 
assessment of 3 annas an acre on wantiholas which were till then 
un-assessed, (iv) a slight increase on arecanut and pepper gardens, and 
(v) assessing of all excess areas of occupation discovered by the 
Revenue Survey conducted in 1890-1892. After the expiry of ten 
years a re-settlement of all the lands in Coorg was undertaken 
between the years 1907 and 1912...-A detailed information about the 
re-settlement is furnished in-the Final report on the Revenue Settle- 
ment of Coorg prepared . by the Settlement Ofticer Mr. Gustav 
Haller. 

The lands are divided into two main categories, namely, those held 
by private individuals including religions institutions and those held 
by Government. The Jands held by private individuals may be 
divided into four main classes, namely, (1) wargs consisting of plots on 
which rice is grown, (2) bangs, hithlus and uruguppes being the 
adjacent forest land held free of assessment for grazing purposes, 
building housos, etc., (3) Holas or Sarigés on which dry cultivations 
are undertaken, and (4) lands used for growing plantation and garden 
products. When banes and hithlus are cultivated they are assessed 
according to the nature of cultivation, The lands which are not held 
by private persons, tanks other than those dug or owned by private 
persons, rivers, roads, etc., belong to Government, Lands are hold 
by private individuals under the various tenures such as jama, umbli, 
jahgir, bhattamanya, sarvamanya, jodi, mutt uthara, gowdumbli, 
naimannu and gagu- The first four tenures were granted for meri- 
torious service rendered in the past, the next three for benefit of 
institutions and the next two for service to be rendered. These are 
held either at concessional rates of assessment or free of assessment 
as the case may be. These tenures which were in existence at the 
time of the Coorg Rajas have been allowed to be continued. 


The assessment on rice lands varies from 8 annas to Rs. 5 per 
acre, that on dry lands from 4 annas to Rs. 2 per acre, that on lands 
cultivated with coffee, orange, pepper, cardamom, tea, rubber, ete., 
from 8 annas to Rs. 2 per acre and that on arecanut or cocoanut 
gardens at Rs, 2 to 8 per acre. 

The assessment imposed at the re-settlenent was originally 
proposed to be in force for 30 years and the period was extended until 
further orders as provided under Section 54 of the Coorg Land and 
Revenue Regulation, 1899. A resettlement of land is, however, under 
consideration. 
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Maintenance of records regarding holding of the lands, disposal 
and transfers of the same and collection of land revenue, are governed 
under the provisions of the Coorg Land and Revenue Regulation of 
1899 (1 of 1899) and the rules framed thereunder. 


2. The question of levying agricultural income-tax is under con- 
sideration and the rates are not yet decided. 


8. It is found that the minimum area on which a man by his 
own labour can maintain himself and his family is about 100 batties 
of paddy fields or 3 acres of rice land. This is considered to be an 
economic holding. There are instances where a man’s division has 
been withheld down to 10 batties. No legislation has been introduced 
either to amalgamate the uneconomic holdings or to prevent fragmen- 
tation of the same. The only step taken in the matter so far is to 
impress upon the people the evils of fragmentation of holdings and to 
advise against such fragmentations. 


4, Under rule 162 of the Revenue Rules, seasonal remission or 
suspension of land revenue may be allowed when the crop on wet 
lands (rice cultivation) and dry lands (ragi cultivation) fails on account 
of excess or scarcity of water or damage by wild elephants or fire or 
on account of other cause beyond the control of the cultivator and his 
circumstances are such as.to cull for special. consideration, There is 
also provision for revision of assessment on a holding if in consequence 
of action of water or sand or other cause not provided for when the 
assessment was: imposed, the profits of the holding have been materi- 

-ally and permanently reduced and also for grant of remission of 
assessment on land cultivated with plantation products under certain 
circumstances (Vide Revenue Rule 141.) 


5. Tho revenue system in Coorg is ryotwari and the necessity to 
introduce tenancy legislation hag not arisen. 


6. Revenue Rule 152 provides for the levy of charges for water 
supply for irrigation. The charges levied are Re. 1 per acre where lands 
are irrigated by channels and 8 annas per acre on lands irrigated 
by tanks, 

Trrigation Cess Act (Coorg Act No. TV of 1943) has also been 
introduced and it will be enforced when the existing irrigation system 
is js evoved under the Post-war Reconstruction Scheme, 


7. The only cess levied on the land revenue is the District Fund 
Cczs and its rate is 8 annas in the rupee. 


8. No action’ has been taken for the abolition of jodi, jahgir, 
mutt uthara and other inams. 


No reform with regard to the land revenue system in Coorg has 
been introduced during the last 26 years. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING TAX ON INCOME AND LAND 
PRODUCE LEVIABLE IN CEYLON. 


(Note furnished by the High Commissioner for India in Ceylon.) 


The Ceylon Income-tax Ordinance brings into liability profits from 
income from the following, among other sources:—(i) Profits from 
any trade, business, etc.; (ii) The nett annual value of land and 
improvements thereon, occupied by or on behalf of the owner in so far 
as it is not so occupied for the purpose of trade, business, profession 
or vocation ; (iii) Rents and Royalties. 


For the purpose of the Ordinance, an agricultural undertaking is 
deemed to be a business. Thus, it will bo seen that income-tax is levied 
on (1) Agricultural Enterprises; (2) Properties rented out. 


In regard to determination of profits.in the case of Agricultural 
undertakings the same provisions as for determination of profits of any 
business or trade apply in the case of income from rent or in the case 
of ascertainment of nett annual value of land and improvements 
thereof, the only deductions allowed in the Ceylon Ordinance are the 
rates paid to the local authority concerned, and a 20 per cont deduc- 
tion for repairs. 


2, In addition to the tax under that Ordinance, there is algo the 
taxation by local authorities.. They are divided into the following 
categories :— 


(a) Municipal Council Ordinance, No. 29 of 1947—Section 230, 
Muzicipal Councils are empowered to make and assess any rate or 
rates on the annual value of all houses and buildings of every descrip- 
tion and all lands and tenements whatsoever within the Municipality 
with the sanction of the Minister. Such rate or rates shall not exceed 
in the aggregate, the maximum rate or rates from time to time deter- 
mined by the Minister. 


(b) Urban Councils Ordinance, No. 61 of 1939—Section 173— 
Urban Councils may subject to such limitations, qualifications and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Council and subject to the 
approval of the Minister, impose and levy a rate on the annual value 
of any immovable property or any species of immovable property 
situated within the Urban Council Area. Different rates for different 
areas or parts of the town may be imposed according to the serviceg 
provided. The rates are levied annually. When the rate imposed for 
a yoar is the same as that levied in the preceding year, the sanction of 
the Minister is not required. 


(c) Town Councils Ordinance, No. 3 of 1946—Section 173— 
Maximum rate leviable 9 per cent. Different rates for different areas 
are not permitted. 


L.R.S. 21 
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(d) Village Communities Ordinance—Section 45—A land tax 
consisting of either or both of the following is leviable by the Village 
Committees :— 


(i) An assessment tax nob exceeding 6 per cont of the annual 
value of all building and all lands situated in localities 
within the village area which are declared by the Village 
Committee with the approval of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Local Government to be built-up-localities ; and 


(ij) An acreage tax not exceeding 50 cents a year on each acre 
of land which is sifuated outside a built-up-locality and is 
under a permanent cultivation of any kind other than 
paddy and chena cultivation, 
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APPENDIX V. 


Statement showing the attendance of the membors at the several 
meetings of the Committee. 
















































































Be Soa8) 22 2b) Fe) Pe Fe) Fe) Pe 
? SCR SCR SSL go), SUM SUE BU Oso h soL, Se 
a Oo al inn] ED [ot 
4 Name of the member qi A ater g avy ein g a“) a® 
5 ee 
Heel mPleoeBine sip oelinovin mein oely ale ae 
is Bes S GSS O88 Oe) S bas Bas Belk Bais 3/5 Be 
“ HS S82 oa Slee Slav Sigs Sec Sau SiAv Slam og 
a 26 w ESB es Rips Boy Bae Blo Biss Bib bi es 
a fe eS Pe ol o ti © iO eo lo lO 
( ; 
Sriyuts-— | 
1 | Rajyamantrapravina HB. B. H 
Gundappa Gowda (Chairman).| 2 2 2 3 3 4 4 5 4 Q 
2 | Janab Mohammed Khalilulla ..) 2 2 2 2 3 8 3 6 4 2 
3 | Rajakaryaprasakia 
V. Vedavyasacharya nbog 1 2 3 8 4 | we i 4 1 
4 | H. M. Channabasappa ore] te 2 2 2 2 4 4 ae 1 2 
5 | §. Narayana Rao 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 4 2 
6 | A. G. Bandi Gowda asst) a 2 1 3 1 we 4 2 4 3 
Y | H.K. Veeranna Gowda veel ted 2 2 3 3 4 4 5 4 Q 
8 |S. K. Venkataranza Iyengar ...{ 2 2 4A A et 3 2 1 Aes 2 dee 
9 | 'T, Thimmarayappe aly 3 2 an 3 4 4 4 4 2 
JO | K. Pattabhiraman wdivosy ay 2 8 3 4 4 6 4 sen 
11 | S, Avala Reddy oo] Bi 2 2 3 i 4 4 4 4 1 
12 | B. L. Narayanaswamy wl 2 2 2 3 3 ahs 4 5 3 Q 
13 | V. Venkatappa i ) k. 2 ase vee 3 4 4 4 isa 
14. | M. Govinda Reddy Poy ae 2 2 8 8 4 4 3 4 2 
15 | O, Veerabasappa Paha ee: 1 2 8 2 4 3 2 3 was 
16 | K. G. Wodeyar on) Q 2 2 3 3 3 4 3 4 2 
17: | 8. 3. Rudrappa QE Ti oa 1 2 3 8 2 BY tre sh 
18 | Bagamane Deva Gowda on) §=2 2 1 8 3 4 4 2 
19 | Channiah Odeyar | % 2 yes PA wee 2 aa is toe te 
20 |G. A. Thimmappa Gowda een ane it ‘i 2 3 ee 4 one ay isa 
2) | Mali Mariyappa out =D Q 3 2 8 4 4 3 a 
92 | §, M. Siddiab ool ee | ep aot 3) 3} 4/9] 6] 4]... 
23 10. T. Hanumanthiah ay 2 2 | 2 3 4 4 6 4 2 
24 | Rama Sharma os 2 2 aes 2 3 4 4 5 4 7) 
oe Belur ana Wenger 2 2 t 2 3 4 3 § 4 2 
H. R. Guruv Re fl ect esa ves 2 tee wee Bi oe 
27 | D. 8. Mallappa . «| 3 1 1 2 Since deceased. 
28 | A.C, Malle Gowda ae Deceased. 














Average attendance per mesting—20, 


21* 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Statement showing the probable loss to Government if the Group Maximum Rates 
are reduced to Rs. 2 per acre wherever the rate is in excess of Rs. 2 as per 
revision survey and settlement. 


| 














; 
=a i Number | 
Sg Name of the District of villages Acreage Assessment Probable loss 
he affected | 
w d 
{ Ra. Rs. 
1 {Bangalore on ‘eal 1,874 629,761 | 7,381,349 1,69,420 
2 }Kolar i vel 2,851 428,789. 7,265,181 1,79,844 
8 |umkur vhs ase 1,603 438,804 ; 4,60,926 76,082 
4 |Mysore (including f 1,211 526,024 641,849 1,085,362 
| Mandya District). 
5 |Hassan se | 1,454 872,025 - 4,57, 259 98,501 
6 |Shimoga tee sak 4565 192,255 ! 1,86-734 39,464 
7 jChikmagalur aes se 614 201,248 : 2,277,574 32,876 
8 |Chitaldrug ove iv 160 125,909 | 76,840 9,002 
Total es 10,228 2,819,515 {| 86,06,711 6,965,491 
| 
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APPENDIX VII. 
BOMBAY ACT No. LXIl OF 1947. 


(First published, after having received the assent of the Governor- 
General, in the “ Bombay Government Cazette”’ on the 29th 
January 1948.) 


An Act to provide for the prevention of fragmentation of agricultural 
holdings and for their consolidation. 


WHEREAS it is expedient to prevent the fragmentation of agri- 
cultural holdings and to provide for the consolidation of agricultural 
holdings for the purposo of uae better cultivation thereof; 16 ig hereby 
enacted as follows :— 


CHAPTER I. 


PRELIMINARY, 


1. Short tetle, extent and commencementi—(1} This Act may be 
called the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of 
Holdings Act, 1947. 


(2) It extends to the whole of the Province of Bombay. 


(3) It shall come into force in such areas and on such date as 
the Provincial Government may by -notitication in the Official 
Gazette direct. 


2. Definitions,—In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant 
in the subject or context,— 


7” 


(1) ‘agricultural year 
first day of April; 


means the year commencing on the 


(2) “ consolidation of holdings" means the amalgamation and 
where necessary the re-distribution of holdings or portions of holdings 
in any village, mahal or taluka or any part thereof so as to reduce the 
number of plots in holdings ; 

(3) “ Consolidation Officer” means an officer appointed as such 
under section 18 by the Provincial Government, and includes any 
person authorised by the Provincial Government to perform all or any 
of the functions of the Consolidation Officer under this Act; 

(4) “fragment ’’ means a plot of Jand of less extent than the 
appropriate standard area determined under this Act : 

Provided that no plot of land shall be deemed to be a 
fragment by reason of any diminution in its area by diluvion ; 

(5) “land” means agricultural land whether alienated or 
unalienated ; 

(6) “local area” means any area notified as such in the 
Official Gazette under section 3; 

(7) “ Mamlatdar” shall include a Mahalkari; 
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(8) “Owner” means in the case of unalienated land the 
occupant and when such land has been mortgaged. owner means the 
mortgagor; in the case of alienated land owner means the superior 
holder ; 

(9) “preseribed”” means prescribed by rules made under 
this Act; 


(10) ‘standard area’ in respect of any class of land means the 
area which the Provincial Government may from time to time 
determine under section 5 as the minimum area necessary for profit- 
able cultivation in any particular local area, and includes a standard 
area revised under the said section ; 


(11) words and expressions used in this Act, but not defined, 
have the meaning assigned to them in the 
Bom. V of 1879. Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879. 


CHAPTER II. 


DETERMINATION OF LOCAL AND STANDARD AREAS AND 
TREATMENT OF FRAGMENTS. 


8. Determination of local Grea*—The Provincial Government 
may, after such inquiry as it'deems fit, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, specify a village, mahal or taluka-or any part thereof as a 
local area for the purposes of this Act, 


‘ Settlement of standard areas—{1) The Provincial Govern- 
ment may, after such inquiry as it deems fit and after consultation 
with the District Advisory Committee appointed by it, provisionally 
settle for any class of land in any local area the minimum area that 
can be cultivated profitably as a separate plot. 


(2) The Provincial Government shall by notification in the 
Official Gazetie and in such other manner as may be prescribed 
publish the minimum areas provisionally settled by if under sub- 
section (1) and invite objections thereto. 


5. Determination and revision of standard avreas—(1) The 
Provincial Government shall, after considering the objections, if any, 
received within three months of the date of publication of the notifica- 
tion under sub-section (2) of section 4 in the village concerned and 
making such further inquiry as it may deem it, determine the standard 
area for each class of land in such local area, 


(2) The Provincial Government may, at any time, if it deems 
it expedient so to do, revise a standard area determined under sub- 
section (1), Such revision shall be made in the manner laid down in 
section 4 and sub-section (1). 


(3) The Provincial Government shall, by notification in the 
Official Gazette and in such other manner as may be prescribed, give 
public notice of any standard area determined under sub-section (1) or 
revised under sub-section (2). 


6. Entry in the Record of Rights.—(1) On notification of a 
standard area under sub-section (3) of section 5 for a local area all 
fragments in the local area shall be entered as such in the Record of 
Rights, or where there is no Record of Rights in such village record 
as the Provincial Government may. prescribe. 
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(2) Notice of every entry made under sub-section (1) shall be 
given in the manner prescribed for the giving of 
notice under the Bombsy Land Revenue Code, 
1879, of an entry in the register of mutations. 


7. Transfer and lease of fragments.—(1) No person shall transfer 
any fragment in respect of which a notice has been given under sub- 
section (2) of section 6 unless thereby the fragment becomes merged 
in a continuous survey number or recognised sub-division of a survey 
number, 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1939, no such fragment shall be 
leased fo any person other than a person culti- 
vating any land which is contiguous to the 


Bom, V of 1879, 


Bom, XXIX of 1939. 


fragment. 


. 8. Fragmentation prohibited.—No land in any local area shall be 
transferred or partitioned so as to create a fragment. 


9. Penalty for transfer or partition contrary to provisions of 
Act.—(1) The transfer or partition of any Jand contrary to the 
provisions of this Act shall be void. 


(2) The owner of any lana’sé’transferred or partitioned shall 
be liable to pay such fine not. exceeding Rs..250 as the Collector may, 
subject to the general orders of the Provincial Government, direct. 


10. Transfer of fragment to Crown.—(1) Any owner of a frag- 
ment may transfer it to the Orown for the purposes of the Province 
on payment by the Crown of such compsnsation to persons possessing 
interest therein as the Collector may determine and thereupon the 
fragment shall vest absolutely in the Crown for the purposes of the 
Province free from all encurobrances. 


(2) Any such fragment may be disposed of in accordance with 
the provisions of section 117-B of the Bombay 
Bom. V of 1679. Land Revenue Code, 1879. 


ll. Partition of estate assessed to payment of revenue to Crown or 

separation of share thereof.— When a decree is 

V of 1908. transferred to the Collector under section 54 of 

the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for the parti- 

tion of an undivided estate assessed to the payment of revenue to the 

Crown in any local area for which standard areas have been fixed, or 

for the separate possession of a share of such anu estate, no such 
partition or separation shall be made so as to creat a fragment. 


12. Determination of compensation for purposes of Section 10.— 
In determining the, compensation for the 
T of 1894. purposes of section 10 the Collector shall have 
regard to the provisions of sub-section (1) of 
section 23 of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. 


13. Amendment of Sections 117A and 117B of Bom, V. of 1879,— 
In sections 117A and 117B of the Bombay Land 
Bom. V of 1879. Revenue Code, 1879, the following shall be 
inserted at the commencement of the said 

sections, namely :— 
“Subject to the provisons of the Bombay Prevention of 


of Fragmentation and Consolida- 
Bom. LXU of 1947, tion of Holdings Act, 1947,” 
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14, Provincial Government or local authority not to acquire land 
go as to. leave fragment.—Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
law for the time being in force no land shall be acquired by the 
Provincial Government or any local authority or sold af any sale held 
under the orders of any Court so as to leave a fragment, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


PROCEDURE FOR CONSOLIDATION. 


15. Government may of its own accord or on application declare 
its intention to make scheme for consolidation of holdings.—With the 
object of consolidating holdings in any village, mahal or taluka or any 
part thereof for the purpose of better cultivation of lands therein, the 
Provincial Government may declare by a notification in the Official 
Gazette and by publication in the prescribed manner in the village or 
villages concerned its intention to make a scheme for the consolidation 
of holdings in such village or villages or part thereof as may be 
specified. On such publication in the village concerned the Provincial 
Government may appoint a Consolidation Officer who shall proceed to 
prepare in the prescribed mannersascheme for the consolidation of 
holdings in such village or villages. or—part thereof, as the case may 
be. 


16. Scheme to provide for compensation.—(1) The scheme 
prepared by the Consolidation Officer shall provide for the payment of 
compensation to any owner who is allotted a holding of less market 
value than that of his original holding and for the recovery of compen- 
sation from any owner who is allotted a holding of greater market 
value than that of his original holding. 


(2) The amount of compensation shall be determined, So far as 

practicable, in accordance with the provisions of 

T of 1694. sub-section (1) of section 23 of the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894. 


17. Amalgamation of public roads, elc., within scheme for consoli- 
dation of holdings.--(1) Whenever in preparing a scheme for the 
consolidation of holdings, it appears to the Consolidation Officer that 
it is necessary to amalgamate any road, street, lane or path with any 
holding in the scheme, he shall make a declaration to that effect 
stating in such declaration that it is proposed that the rights of the 
public as well as of all individuals in or over the said road, street, lane 
or path shall be extinguished or, as the case may be, transferred to & 
new road, street, lane or path laid out in the scheme of consoli- 
dation. 


(2) The declaration in sub-section (1) shall be published in the 
village concerned in the prescribed manner along with the draft scheme 
referred to in section 19. 


(3) Any member of the public or any person having any 
interest or right, in addition to the right of public highway, in or over 
the said road, street, lane or path or having any other interest or right 
which is likely to be advorsely affected by the proposal may, within 
thirty days after the publication of the declaration under sub-section 
(1), state to the Consolidation Officer in writing his objection to the 
proposal, the nature of such interest or right and the manner in which 
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it is likely to be adversely affected and the amount and the particulars 
of his claim to compensation for such interest or right :— 


Provided that no claim for compensation on account: of the 
extinction or diminution of the right of public highway over such road, 
street, lane or path shall be entertained. 


(4) The Consolidation Officer shall, after considering the 
objections, if any, made to the proposal, submit it with such amend- 
ments, if any, as be may consider necessary, to the Settlement 
Commissioner, together with the objections received, his reeommenda- 
tions thereon and a statement of the amounts of compensation, if any, 
which in his opinion are payable, and of the persons by whom and the 
persons to whom such compensation is payable. The decision of the 
Settlement Commissioner on the proposal and regarding the amount 
of compensation and the persons by whom such compensation, if any, 
is payable, shall, subject to any modification made by the Provincial 
Government, be final. 


18. Revocation of assiynments of lands.—-Notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in any law for the time being in force, it shall be 
lawful for the Consolidation Officer to direct that any land specifically 
assigned for any public purpose shali-cease to be so assigned and to 
assign any other land in its place. 


19. Publication of draft seheme.-—(1). When the draft dieuis of 
consolidation is ready for publication, the Consolidation Officer shall 
publish it in the prescribed manner in the village or villages concerned. 
Any person likely to be atfected by such scheme, shall, within thirty 
days of the date of such publication, communicate in writing to the 
Consolidation Officer any objections relating to the scheme. The 
Consolidation Officer shall, after considering the objections, if any 
received, submit the scheme with such amendments as he considers to 
be necessary, together with his remarks on the objections, to the 
Settlement Commissioner. 


(2) The Consolidation Officer shallalso publish the scheme as 
amended by him. 


20. Confirmation of scheme.—(1) If within thirty days of its 
publication no objections are received to the draft scheme published 
under sub-section (1) or the amended draft scheme published under 
sub-section (2) of section 19, as the case may he, the Settlement Com- 
missioner shall confirm the scheme. 


(2) If ‘any objections are received to the amendment draft 
scheme published under sub-section (2) of section 19, the Settlement 
Commissioner shall after taking the objections into consideration 
submit it with such modifications as he considers necessary to the 
Provincial Government. 


(3) The Provincial Government may either confirm the scheme 
with or without modifications or refuse to confirm it: 


Provided that the Provincial Government shall, if the scheme 
has been modified by the Settlement Commissioner under sub-section 
(2) publish it as so modified, and take into consideration the objee- 
tions, if any, received within thirty days of such publication before 
acting under this sub-section, 


Q1. Right to possession of new holdings.—(1) Upon the confirma. 
tion of the scheme under sub-section (1) or (3) of section 20, the 
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-scheme as confirmed shall be published in the Oficial Gazette and also 
in the prescribed manner in the village or villages concerned, and if 
all the owners affected by such scheme agree to enter into possession 
of the holdings allotted to them thereunder, the Consolidation Officer 
may allow them to enter into such possession forthwith or from such 
date as may be specified by him. 


(2) If all the owners affected by the scheme do not agree to 
enter into possession under sub-section (1) they shall be entitled to 
possession of the holdings allotted to them under the scheme from the 
commencement of the agricultural year next following the date of its 
publication in the Officiol Gazette under sub-section (1) and the 
Consolidation Officer shall, if necessary, put them in possession of the 
holdings to which they are so entitled, and for doing so may in the 
prescribed manner evict any person from any land. 


(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (2) no 
owner shall be entitled to possession of any holding allotted to him 
under the scheme unless he deposits in the prescribed manner within 
fifteen days of the commencement of the said agricultural year such 
compensation as is recoverable from him under the scheme, 


(4) Where an owner fails.to-comply with the provisions of sub- 
section (8) his right in such.holding:may~be allotted in the prescribed 
mawvner by the Consolidation Officer to any other person who pays the 
value of the holding, and in such case the value realised after deduct- 
ing the expense (hereinafter called the net value) shall be paid to the 
owner and any other person having an inferest in the holding. 


22. Coming into force of scheme.—As soon as the persons 
entitled to possession of holdings under this Act have entered into 
possession of the holdings respectively allotted to them, the scheme 
shall be deemed to have come into force. 


93. Certain laws no ban on transfer of holdings.—-Notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in any law forthe time being in force, the 
rights of owners, or other persons having interest, shall for the purpose 
of giving effect to any scheme of consolidation affecting them he 
transferable by exchange or otherwise. 


24. (1) Certificate of transfer—The consolidation Ollicer shall 

grant to every owner to whom a holding has 

XVI of 1908. been allotted in pursuance of a scheme of con- 

solidation and to every person to whom a right 

ig allotted under sub-section (4) of section 21, a certificate in the 

prescribed form duly registered under the Indian Registration Act, 

1908, to the effect that the holding has been transferred to him in 
pursuance of the scheme. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in any law for the 
time being in force no stamp or registration fee shall be payable in 
respect of such certificate. 


25. Loans to assist consolidation.—For carrying out any of the 
XIX of 1843. XIL of PUtposes of this Act, a loan may be granted to 
1884. an owner and recovered from him as a loan 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883, 

-or the Aarisuliuriste’ Loans Act, 1884. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EFFECT OF CONSOLIDATION PROCEEDINGS AND OF 
CONSOLIDATION OF HOLuDINGs, 


26, (1) Exercise by Consolidation Officer of powers under certain 

So a ep as Acts,—During the continuance of the consolida- 

IY of 1906. Bom, XX1X tion proceedings the Consolidation Officer shall 

of 1939. exercise and discharge the functions of a revenue 

officer under Chapter IX of the Bombay Land 

Revenue Code, 1879, the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act, 1906, and the 

Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939; and no revenue officer other than the 

Consolidation Officer shall take any proceedings under any of the said 

Acts in respect of any holding or land for the consolidation of which a 
notification has been issucd under section 15. 


(2) When in respoet of any holding the Consolidation Officer 
proceeds to prepare a scheme under section 15—- 

(«) AN applications and proceedings including execution 
; proceedings pending before any 
reer éoy 8187 Hom: yevenue officer under Chapter IX 
of 1939. of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879, Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act, 1906, and the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1989, in 
respect of any holding or land for the consolidation of 
which a notification has been issued under section 15 

shall be transferred to the Consolidation Officer; and 


(b) the Consolidation Officer shall, by proclamation, call 
upon all persons who claim to be entitled to possession 
under any of the satd Acts, of any holding for the con- 
solidation of which a notification has been issued under 
section 15 to make within the prescribed period an 
application fo be put in possession of such holdings ; 
and any person who fails'to do so within the prescribed 
period shall thereaftor be debarred from making it: 


Provided that nothing in this clause shall debar any person from 
making after the coming into force of a scheme of consolidation under 
section 22, any application in respect of any holding included in the 
scheme, if such application could lie under the provisions of any law 
for the time being in force. 


(3) Tho Consolidation Officer shall submit any order passed by 
him under any of the said Acts to the Collector for confirmation if an 
application in that behalf is made to him by any party to a proceeding 
under this section within fifteen days from the date of the order. 


27. Stay of proceedings under sections 153 and 155 of Bom. V of 
1879 ; ban on transfer of land during continuance of consolidation 
proceedings.-When a Consolidation Officer proceeds to prepare a 
scheme under section 15, during the continuance of the consolidation 
proceedings—— 

(a) no proceedings under section 153 or 155 of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879, in respect of any 
Bom. V of 1679. land in respect of which a notification has been 
issued under section 15 shall be commenced ; 
and all such proceedings if commenced shall be stayed ; 
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(5) no person shall transfer any land in respect of which a 
notification under section 15 has been issued. 


28. Rightsin holdings.—Every owner to whom a holding is 
allotted in pursuance of a scheme of consolidation shall have the same 
rights in such holding as he had in his original holding : 


Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to any person 
to whom a holding has been allotted under the provisions of sub- 
section (4) of section 21. 


29. (1) Transfer of encumbrances.—If the holding of an owner 
included in a scheme of consolidation which has come into force under 
section 22 is burdened with a lease, mortgage, debt or other encum- 
brance, such lease, mortgage, debt or other encumbrance shall be 
transferred therefrom and attach itself to the holding allotted to him 
under the scheme or to such part of it as the Consolidation Officer 
may, subject to any rules made under section 37, appoint; and the 
lessee, mortgagee, creditor or other encumbrancer, as the case may be, 
shall exercise his rights accordingly. 


(2) If the holding to which « lease, mortgage, debt or other 
encumbrance is transferred underssub-section (1) is of less market 
value than the original holding from which it is transferred, the lessee, 
mortgagee, creditor or other encumbrancer, as the case may be, shall 
subject to the provisions of section 30 be entitled to the payment of 
such compensation by the owner of the holding, as the case may 
require, as the Consolidation Officer may determine. 


(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 21, the 
Consolidation Officer shall, in the prescribed manner, put any lessee, 
mortgagee or other encumbrancer entitled to possession into possession 
of the holding to which his lease, mortgage or other encumbrance has 
been transferred under sub-section (1). 


30. Apportionment of compensation or net value in case of 
dispute. Where there is a dispute in'respect of the apportionment 
of— 

{a) the amount of compensation determined under sub-section 
(2) of section 16 or sub-section (4) of section 17; 


(b) the net value realized under sub-section (4) of section 21; 


- (c) the total amount of compensation determined under sub- 
section (2) of section 29 ; 
the Consolidation Officer shall refer the dispute to the decision of the 
District Court and deposit the amount’ of the 
1 of 1894, compensation or net value, as the case may be, 
in the Court and thereupon the provisions of 
sections 33, 53 and 54 of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, shall, so far 
as may, apply. 


31. Alienation and sub-division of consolidated holdengs.—Not- 
withstanding anything contained in any law for the time being in force, 
no person to whom a holding has been allotted under this Act 
shall— 

(a) transfer any holding or pari thereof except in accordance 
with such conditions as may be prescribed ; 


(b) except with the permission in writing of the Provincial 
Government, sub-divide such holding. 
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82. (1) Powers to vary scheme on ground of error, irregularity, 
informality.—lIf after a scheme has come into force it appears to the 
Provincial Government that the scheme is defective on account of an 
error, irregularity or informality, the Provincial Government shall 
publish a draft of such variation in the prescribed manner. The draft 
variation shall state every amendment proposed to be madeinithe scheme. 


(2) Within one month of the date of publication of the draft 
variation any person affected thereby may comrounicate in writing 
any objection to such variation to the Provincial Government through 
the Settlement Commissioner. 


(3) After receiving the objections under sub-section (2) the 
Provincial Government may, after making such enquiry as if may 
think fit, by notification in the Oficial Gazette, make the variation 
with or without modifications or may not make any variation. 


(4) From the date of the notification making the variation, 
the variation shall take effect as if it were incorporated in the 
scheme, 


33. Power to vary or vevoke scheme.-—A scheme for the consoli- 
dation of holdings confirmed under this Act may at any time be varied 
or revoked by a subsequent scheme prepared, published and confirmed 
in accordance with thi Act. 


CHAPTER V. 


GENERAL, 


34. Vesting of powers of Setilement Commissioner.—-The Pro- 
vincial Government may, by notification in the Oficial Gazetie, invest 
the Collector with all or any of the powers of the Settlement Commis- 
sioner under this Act. 


35, Power of Provincial. Government to call for proceedings.— 
The Provincial Government may st any time for the purpose of 
satisfying itself as to the legality or propriety of any order passed by 
any officer under this Act call for and examine the record of any case 
pending before or disposed of by such officer and may pass such order 
in reference thereto as it thinks fit. 


36. Appeal and revision~-Except as provided in this Act, no 
appeal or revision application shall lie from any order passed under 
Chapter I], III or 1V of this Act. i 


37. (1) Rules—The Provincial Government may by notification 
in the Official Gazette make rules for carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. 


(2) In particular and without prejudice to the- generality 
of the foregoing power, the Provincial Government may make rules, 
providing for-—— 


(a) the manner of publication under sub-section (2) of section 4; 


(b) the manner of giving public notice under sub-section (3) of 
section 5; 


(c) village records in which fragments shall be entered under 
sub-section (1) of section 6; 
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(d) the manner in which the intention to make a scheme shall 
be published and the manner of preparation of the 
scheme under section 15 ; 

(e) the manner of publication under sub-section (2) of section 
17 of a declaration made under sub-section (1) of the said 
section ; 

(f) the manner in which a draft scheme of consolidation shall 
be published under sub-section (1) of section 19 in the 
village or villages concerned ; 

(g) the manner of publication of a scheme under sub-section 

(1) of section 21, on its being confirmed ; 

(hk) the manner in which a porson may be evicted under sabe 
section (2) of section 21 ; 

(i) the manner in which compensation recoverable from an 
owner shall be deposited by hirn under sub-section (3) of 
section 21; 

(7) the manner in whieh right of holding may be allotted nay 
sub-section (4) of section 21 ; 

(k) the form in which a certificate shall be granted under 
section 24 ; 

(1) the period within which an application shall be made under 
clause (b) of sub-section (2) of section 26; 

(m) the guidance of the Consolidation Officer and other officers 
and persons in respect of the transfer of a lease, mortgage, 
debt or other jencumbrance under sub-section (1) of 
section 29; 

(n) the conditions in accordance with which holdings may be 
transferred under clause)(@) of section 31 ; 

(o) the manner of publication of a draft variation under sub- 
section (1) of section 32; 

(p) the manner in which the area and assessmeut (including 
water-rate if any) of each reconstituted holding or part of 
such holding shall be determined ; 

(q) the manner in which corrections shall be made in the 
Record of Rights in accordance with a scheme of consoli- 
dation ; 

(r) generally, for the guidance of the Consolidation Officer and 
other officers and persons in all proceedings under this 
Act; 

(s) any other matter which is to be or may be prescribed. 


(8) All rules made under this section shall be subject to the 
condition of previous publication. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 


Remission Rules in other parts of India. 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


1. There are separate rules for the Central Provinces and for 
Berar but the general principles underlying both are the same. The 
Central Provinces Rules are prefaced as follows --— 


“The assossment of land revenue in this province has been 
framed so aa to allow, so far as the Assessing Officers could judge, for 
ordinary seasonal variations during the period of settlement, and the 
demand ought in theory to be paid in good and bad years. Experience 
has, however, shown that in practice this theory must be modified, 
and as rigidity of collections in adverse seasons produces evil effects, 
a system of granting suspensions and remissions is recognised as a 
measure purely of grace and not of right as an integral of the revenue 
policy of Government,” 

Both in the Oentral Provinces and in Berar, suspensions and 
remissions of land revenues are allowed for ;— 

(i) widespread calamities such as famine, draught and general 
failure of crops; and 

(ii) local or isolated calamities, such as are occasioned by hail, 
floods, locusts and the like, 


2. In case of widerspread calamities relief is granted according 
to “A'’ scale or “B” scale having regard to the previous revenue 
history of the tract. The ‘'A’’. seale is adopted in villages whose 
condition during the previous: years was’ normal and the ‘“B” seale in 
those which have suffered from recent crop failure or deterioration, 
Tracts where there had been general suspension or remission during 
the previous years become entitled to the ““B” scale automatically and 
special sanction of the Commissioner is necessary to apply the “B” 
scale in other tracts, It is considered that relief is not ordinarily 
required in any tract when there is half anormal crop, the normal 
crop being 13} annas, the relief is ordinarily given in the form of 
suspension of either the whole or a portion of the revonue unless it 
is decided to grant remission first on the ground that it is practically 
certain that it cannot be collected subsequently. The “A” scale and 
"B” soale of relief are as follows -— 


“A" SCALE, 


State of Crop--184 annas==Normal Degree of Relief 
6 annas or over aoe eee Nil 
4 annas to less than 6 annas Soe Half 
Less than 4 annas sei wet Full 

“B” SCALE, 

State of Crop—184 annas==Normal Degree of relief 
8 annas or over ot ‘att Nil 
Less than 8 annas and not less than 6 amnas Half 
Less than 6 annas ae ses Full 


L.B.S. 22 
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The shortage of the cropped area as compared with the normal 
is to be taken into consideration in calculating the out turn for each 
tract. The degree of relief will be the same throughout each village 
or homogeneous tract and the circutnstances of individuals are 
ignored. The suspended revenue will not ordinarily be collected until 
one fair harvest subsequent to the failure has been reaped in the 
affected tract. Remission of suspended revenue, in part or in whole, 
is sanctioned by the Government : 


(i) when the revenues sought to be remitted has been suspend- 
ed for three years ; 

(ii) in certain specified tracts when the amount suspended 
exceeds the annual revenue demand, in which case the amount in 
excess of the annual demand will be remitted ; 


(iii) in cages, where it is clear from the condition of the tract 
that if would be inadvisable to collect the suspended revenue or 
part of it, 


3. The same principles apply for grant of relief in the case of 
local calamities also but relief is granted to individuals varying accord- 
ing to the damage done to the total holding of each. 


PUNJAB. 


4, The Punjab Remission Bules, which Sri K. G. Sivaswamy, 
has commended as the best in India, can be considered under two 
heads, viz., those relating to the remission of water rate in respect of 
irrigable lands and those relating to the remission of land revenue 
in general. 


5. Rules for the Remission of Water-rate.—These rules have beon 
framed under the Northern India Canal and Drinage Act of 1873 and 
provide for remission of full-water rate where damage to crops is 
caused from failure or stoppage of water supply, after assessing the 
damage in respect of each field and alter veritication that the failure 
of crop is complete, z.¢., it is less than a four-anna crop and that 
guch failure is entirely due to causes beyond the control of the culti- 
vator. Thero is also provision for graduated remission where damuge 
is caused by crop diseases or calamities such as hail, severe dust 
storms, extonsive flooding, rats, locusts and other posts. Half the 
water-rate is remitted if the crop is more than a four-anna crop but 
less than an eight-anna crop and the whole is remitted if it is less 
than a four-anna crop. 


6. Rules for Remission of Laud Revenue-—In the Punjab there 
are two systems of assessment of Land Revenue, viz., the fixed and 
the fluctuating. The fluctuating system the assessment varies with the 
condition of the crops and is based on the girdawari (Pahani) which is 
made before the harvest is reaped. If by any unforeseen accident such 
as huil, or flood, the harvest is destroyed afrer the girdawari (pahani) ig 
made and before it ig reaped, a new girdawari and assessment could be 
made and hence no question of suspension, remission or reduction 
properly so called arisee under this system, Under the system of 
fixed assessments which corresponds to the system in force in 
Mysore, the assessment fixed at the time of settlement remains 
unchanged for a specified number of years, and rules regulating 
suspension and yemission are applicable fo the areas settled under 
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this system. Tho tracts are classified into “secure” and “ insecure” 
areas by the Settlement Officer who also prepares a scheme for the 
working of suspensions. The main object is to ascertain and set 
apart all “insecure” areas for which some systematic scheme regu- 
lating the grant of suspensions may be prepared. In the preparation 
of such a scheme the broad distinctions between suspensions and 
remisions due to such agents as drought and periodic Hoods and those 
due to wholly unforeseen causes such as hailstorms, flights of locusts 
and the like are borne in mind. ‘These latter, being liable to occur in 
all tracts alike, are not dealt with in the scheme but are subject to 
the general instructions issued from time to time. Tracts which are 
very unlikely to require suspensions or remissions on account of 
drought, floods and the like are classed as “secure ’’ and those which 
are, from time to time, likely to requira suspensions and remissions 
from these causes are classed ‘‘ insecure”, The conclusion arrived at 
in 1882 and endorsed by the Famine Commission of 1901 that 
“relief will not ordinarily be required when there is halfa normal 
crop” has been accepted in the Punjab and itis laid down that it 
should not be departed from except in rare cases and under 
exceptional circumstances. 


7. The grounds of relief.are classified into (a) ordinary, which 
are usually widespread; and (4) extraordinary which are usually 
local and isolated. 


The ordinary calamities are mostly those arising from the normal 
vicissitudes of season and suspension is the usual relief, though in 
some cases it may be found necessary to grant relief from the beginning 
in the form of remissions. If the amount of revenue which it is 
decided not to collect is such that;“when considered with reference to 
the recent history and the present condition of the people, the nature 
of the assessment and the character of the tract it is practically 
certain that it will be impossible subsequently to collect it, remission 
at the beginning itsef is favoured, instead of keeping the amount 
hanging over the heads of the revenue payers. The special conditions 
of certain tracts are also held to justify the adoption of initial remis- 
sion as arule. But in view of the fact that remissions require more 
careful investigation than is necessary for an order of suspension the 
general rule laid down is that in cases of widespread calamity, where 
promptitude is essential, relief should in the first instance be given in 
the form of suspensions. ‘The following extracts from the instructions 
on remissions and suspensions deal with the scale on which relief 
should be given: — 


“Once itis decided that relief is necessary, it remains to 
determine the scale on which relief should be afforded. In dealing 
with the scale of relief to ba given when the crops do not reach half 
tho normal standard, it would be fallacious to suppose that the 
various degrees of crop failure can be accurately dealt with by slavishly 
following any arithmetical formulas At the same time, without the 
guidance of some arithmetical standard, it is impossible to ensure any 
kind of uniformity in the grant of relief and accordingly, although 
anything in the shaps of servile adherence to formula is to be depre- 
cated, a standard scale of reliof onan arithmetical basis -is now 
prescribed for general guidance, and a scalo should be laid down in 
this form for each district or other suitable tract....,.... 
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“Tn deciding on the correspondence between the degree of 
relief to be given and the degree of crop failure experienced, one 
important principle should be borne in mind, namely, that the degree 
of relief should increase, as the yield decreases, more rapidly than the 
degree of failure. The cultivator has to depend for his own sustenance 
and that of his family upon the margin left to him after his obligatory 
payments have been deducted from the yield of his fields. The 
amount required for that sustenance will, no doubt, be larger in good 
than in bad years, since in the latter, he must be content with a 
lower standard of living than in the former, but there is a minimum 
standard below which it is impossible for him to go—-a minimum 
which depends to some extent upon the general circumstances and 
habits of his class, And the deduction for subsistance being to this 
extent a constant quantity itis obvious that a four-anna crop will 
leave much loss than half the margin which will be left by an eight- 
anna crop, out of which to pay rent or revenue. The relief, therefore, 
should be more than double in the former, of what itis in the latter 
case. Accordingly, the following may be taken as a suitable type in 
cases where no relief is given fora failure of less than half the 
normal crop :—— 


Crop (16 annas normal) Degree of relief 
6 annas and Jess than 8 annas «.. 35 per cent, 
4 annas and less than 6 annas ». 60 do 
Less than four annas ait .» 100 do 


8. Generally there is no discrimination between rich and poor 
villages and rich and poor landowners for purposes of granting relief 
in times of famine and widespread scarcity, Such discrimination is, 
however, permitted in cases where the grant of relief to landowners 
does not result in the relief being passed on to tenants, and landowners 
who are known to be bad landlords or rack-renters, or who are so 
rich that they can pay without imporilling their future solvency or who 
belong to the capitalist, money lending or, professional classes, holding 
land purely as an investment may be exeluded from the relief afforded 
by remissions. 


9, Calamities such as hailstorms and locusts fall under the 
head “ extraordinary ” grounds of relief. Remission of the demand 
is the usual mode of relief and is granted in respect of particular hold- 
ings affected thereby. 


10. Though there are circumstances under which suspension is 
merely a priliminary to remission and others in which the attempt 
to collect arrears is abandoned after full trial, the general rule is that 
suspended revenue is recovered whenover the return of better seasons 
permits. When suspensions have been made on a large scale owing 
to famine or widespread calamity, it is laid down that the people 
affected should ordinarily be allowed to reap the benefit of the first 
good crop or average harvest following the calamity paying only the 
curront assessment, no arrears of revenue being collected until the 
second average crop subsequent to such calamity has been reaped, 
Revenue that has been suspended for more than three years is usually 
remitted, if it can be shown that dus attention has been given in the 
jnterval to its recovery, and that there have been good reasons for not 
enforcing payment. There is, however, no absolute and general rule 
that the amount undey suspension should never exceed a year’s revenue, 
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BOMBAY. 


(Please see para IV of note furnished by the Bombay Government). 


11. The detailed rules for grant of remissions and suspensions 
are as follows :-— 


I, When the Collector has ascertained by local enquiries that 
owing to a partial or total failure of the crops throughout any tract 
on account of drought or any other cause, it will be necessary to 
suspend the collection of land revenue assessed for agriculture in any 
area, he is authorised, especially when the tract is already impoverished 
or the previous harvests have been poor, to grant suspensions accord- 
ing to the seale given below to all occupants, agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists alike, and to superior holders of alienated land without 
enquiry into the circumstances of individuals :— 


Classification of crops. Amount of assessment 
to be suspended, 
4 aunas and under « The whole 
Over 4 annas and under 6iannas ... Half 
6 arnnas and over .. None 


The normal crop, or average of satisfactory seasons is reckoned at 
12 annas, 


II. For the purposes of suspension of revenue, annewari is 
required only when there is doubé as to whether the season is below 
8 or 11 annas according as the amount of arrears to be collected is 
half or the whole of one year’s assessment, The following procedure 
has been laid down for making the anna valuation, 


(i} A Committee shall be formed for each village for which 
an anna valuation is to be prepared consisting of the Circle Inspector 
(as Chairman), the Village Accountant, the Patil and two representa- 
tive agriculturists selected by the Circle Inspector. In taluks in which 
Circle Inspectors have been replaced by a Revenue Inpsector, the 
latter shall take the place of the Circle Inspector in villages which can 
be visited by him in consultation with the Mamlatdar. In the 
remaining villages which cannot be visited by him the Patil shall take 
the place of the Cirele Inspector and perform his duties with the aid 
of the village accountant so far as he finds such aid is necessary. 

(ii) The Circle Inspector shall give not less than three clear 
days notice of hig visit. 

(iii) The Committee shall meet in the month preceding the 
harvesting of the main crops and record its opinion as to what the 
anna valuation should be for each of them. 

(iv) The opinion shall bo signed by each member who (if the 
Committee is not unanimous) shall reeord his opinion over his own 
signature or mark, 

(v) The opinion or opinions thus recorded shall be forwarded 
by the Circle Inspector to the Mamlatdar, who shall proceed to make 
a provisional decision. 

(vi) The Mamlatdar shall fix a date by which the opinion or 
opinions referred to above shall! reach him. 
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(vii) If the opinion or opinions are not received by that date, 
he shall make his provisional decision on such other data as may be 
available. 

(viii) The Mamlatdar shall publish his provisional decisions 
in the Taluk Kacheri and in the chavadies of all the villages 
concerned, 

(ix) Any objection to the provisional decision of the Mamalt- 
dar shall be made within 16 days from the date of its publication, and 
he shall take into account all objections which have been submitted to 
his superior officers, in person or by petition. 

(x) Unless the Mamlatdar, on a consideration of the objec- 
tions or for any other reason, sees fit to amend his provisional decision, 
such decision shall stand as his final decision. In any case where he 
amends the provisional decision, the amended decision shall be 
published in the same manner. 

(xi) If the Collector revises the Mamlatdar’s decision, this 
further decision similarly shall be published, 


(xii) The Collector may select any field in any village for 
a crop test with a view to checking the accuracy of any anna 
valuation. 


(xiii) The Collector or the Mamlatdar as the case may be 
should supply to the public. on payment of the copying fees, informa- 
tion relating to the anna valuation of the crops of a village embodied 
in the following documents :— 


(1) the opinion of the village committee as to the anna valu- 
ation of each of the main crops, 


(2) the provisonal decision of tha Mamlatdar, 
(3) the final decision of the Mamlatdar, if any, 
(4) The Collector’s decision, 


-Where possible the Mamlatdar’s decision should contain the area as 
well ag the anna valuation of each of the main crops of a village. 


III. Where the area affected is homogeneous or whole villages 
are more less uniformly affected, the suspensions should be announced 
for such tracts or villages without detailed inspection. 


IV. The Oollector shall cause the occupants and superior 
holders of alienated land whose revenue is suspended to understand 
distinctly that such suspension is provisional only and that it will be 
decided subsequently whether the revenue suspended shall be ultimately 
remitted or collected. 


V. Remissions should be granted to occupants and to superior 
holders of alienated land in the manner explained below there should 
be no inquiry into the circumstances of individuals. 


(i) Except as provided in sub-paragraph (ii), the grant of 
remission should depend on the character of the three seasons follow- 
ing that in which the assessment is suspended. The oldest arrears 
shall be remitted first. Suspended revenue should be collected to the 
extent permissible under the table given below: In accordance with 
this table, all suspended arrears which either (a) in Gujarat and the 
Konkan are in excess of one year’s revenue or (b) in the Deccan are 
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in excess of two years’ revenue or (c) are more than three years old 
should ordinarily be remitted by the Collector :— 


Proportion of assessment 
the collection of which 
would be justified 


Anna classification of crop er 
Current. Suspended 
arrears. 
11 annas and over Suis 1 1 
8 annas and under 11 annas a 1 4 
6 annas and under 8 annas <3 1 ies 
Over 4 annas and under 6 annas... 4 


4 annas and under ies 


(ii) In the tracts noted below the grant of remission should 
depend upon the character of the four seasons following that in which 
the assessment is suspended. In other respects the instruction in 
sub-paragraph (i) will apply except that the suspended arrears shall 
not be due for remission until they are more than four years old :— 


Sholapur District: 

Bijapur District. 

Ahmednagar District. (excluding Akola, Kopergaon and 
Sangamner talukas). 

Indapur and Bhimthadi taluks and Sonir and Dhond Petas 
of Poona District. 

Gadag, Ron and Navalgund taluks and Mandargi and 
Nargund Petas of Dharwar District. 


(iii) The amount of suspended revenue to be collected with 
any particular instalment shouldbe fixed by the Collector and 
announced before the collection of the instalment begins. 


(iv) Cases in which owing.to.the impoverishment of a tract 
by a succession of bad seasons, or for any special reasons, it appears 
to the Collector desirably to remit or to collect suspended revenue 
otherwise than in accordance with the ordinary rule, should be 
reported through the Commissioner for the orders of Government, 


VI. When the assessment includes a separated rate for water 
advantages then, if water fails to such an extent that no irrigated 
crop, or an irrigated crop not excecding 4/6 annas can be grown the 
whole half of the portion of the assessinent which represents the 
water-rate should in the case of all occupants and superior holders ba 
remitted without suspension. If such suspensions are extensive, the 
Collector should first consult the Irrigation Officer of the district, and 
in case of differance of opinion should refer the case to the Commis- 
sioner. 


VIT. When much land which would ordinarily be sown is left 
unsown because present or recené calamity renders showing impossible, 
the case is identical with that of failure of crops and should be simi- 
larly treated. 


VIII. Suspension may be granted to superior holders in 
accordance with the orders and the provision of section 84-A of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code. Such grant entails the suspension and 
remission of rent (other than crop share) payable by the inferior 
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holders or tenants, to the extent provided by that section, under which 
the Collector must also record his order. 


IX. Relief on the occasion of local calamities, including the 
loss by fire or flood of harvested crops or other property should be 
determined by the investigation of individual cases. Before relief is 
granted the resources of the owner should be taken into account. 


When the damage amounts to total or nearly total loss of crops 
immediate remission is preferable to suspension. 


12. A water rate not assessed as land revenue but optionally 
contracted by the holder, as for supply of canal water, is not land 
revenue and its remission, otc., is not governed by the above rules. 
In such cases, Rule 28 of the Bombay Canal Rules provides for 
remission of water rate under certain circumstances. This rule runs 
as follows :— 


“ Remission of water rates.—Romission of whole or a part of 
the water rate payable by any person in respect of the supply of water 
for the purpose of irrigation to any land may be granted where such 
person has suffered loss— 


(a) from any stoppage, diminution or increase of his water 
supply due to any of the causes named in. clause (d) to the proviso to 
section 31 (of the Bombay Irrigation Act) or to any act-or omission of 
a Canal Officer not provided for in the said clause ; or 

(b) from failure of his crops due to any local or general 
calamity : provided that the outturn of the crops is not more than one 
quarter of normal.” 

Clauso (d) of the proviso. to section 31 of the Bombay Irriga- 
tion Act is to the effect that no compensation under section 31 shall 
be awarded in respect of any damage arising from failure or stoppage 
of water in a canal when such failure or stoppage is due to— 


(1) any cause beyond the control of Government ; 


(2) the execution of any repairs, alterations or additions to 
the canal ; 


(3) any measures considered necessary by any canal officer 
duly empowered in this behalf for regulating the 
proper flow of water in the Canal or for maintaining 
the ostablished course of irrigation. 


COORG. 


13, The rules relating to seasonal suspension and remission of 
revenue are as follows :— 

I. Relief over widespread areas.—(i) Conditions justifying 
relief. No suspension or remission of land revenue will ordinarily be 
granted in respect of tracts in which the average yield is one-half of 
the ordinary produce or more. When it is less, relief will as a rule be 
granted at the following rates :— 


Hstimated crop taking 16 annas as 


the normal yield. Degree of relief. 
Six annas and less than 8 annas « 25 per cent. 
Four annas and less than 6 annas .. 60 sj 


Less than four annas «» 100 a 
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(ii) (a) Suspension of revenue.—In all ordinary cases relief 
shall primarily take the form of suspension of revenue. 


() On proof to his satisfaction that relief is necessary, the 
Commissioner may by order direct that the whole or part of the land 
revenue falling due within any specified stretch of paddy flats (Kovu) 
village or group of villages shall be qguspended........... . 


(c) As a general rule no suspended revenue shall be collected 
until after one fair harvest, subsequent to the failure, has been reaped 
in the affected tract............... 


(iii) (a) Land Revenue which has been under suspension for 
three years shall ordinarily be remitted, and asa general rule the 
amount of revenue in respect of a given tract under suspension at any 
one time shall not exceed the normal revenue demand of that tract for 
one year. 


(b) When it is proposed to remit land revenue, the amount 
in respect of which the proposal is made, if not already suspended, 
shall forthwith be suspended............ 


II. Local Relief confined to small areas.—In regard to 
individual landholders and to loealareas too small to come within the 
purview of the foregoing rules, the principles laid down therein shall 
be gonerally applicable but it shall be competent to the Commissioner 
at his discretion (a) to authorise suspensions for a period not exceeding 
one year, and (b) to sanction remissions subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 500 in each case, where the crops growing in the land have 
been destroyed by wild elephants, fire, excess of deficiency of water or 
any other causes beyond the control of the defaulter, and his circum- 
stances are such as to call for special consideration. 


TRAVANCORE. 


14, It is stated that remission of basic tax on land is not 
allowed as there is no longer; any necessity or justification for the 
remission of the nominal basic tax, Remission is stated to be allowed 
in the irrigation water cess when the crop fails owing to drought. 


COCHIN. 


15. The rule relating to the grant of remission of land revenue 
runs as follows :-— 


“ Ag liberal deductions have been made in fixing the assessment 
at the Settlement for ordinary vicissitudes of season land holders are 
expected to pay the assessment charged during the entire period of 
settlement, whether they cultivate the lands or not. But in enforcing 
this rule some elasticity in the collection of assessment is permissible 
in exceptional circumstances, and when any concession is proposed to 
be granted, the Diwan Peishkar will submit an exhaustive report, 
based on personal inspection, detailing the nature and causes of any 
widespread distress or calamity and embodying his recommendations 
which may be raade under two heads:—(a) remission of assessment, 
and (b) suspension kists. His Highness’s Government reserve to 
themselves the fullest discretion in the matter of granting or refusing 
such concessions.” 
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APPENDIX IX. 
BOMBAY ACT No. LXVII OF 1948, 


(First published, after having received the assent of the 
Governor-General, in the “ Bombay Government 
Gazette” on the 28th December 1948.) 


An Act to amend the law relating to tenancies of agricultural lands 
and to make certain other provisions in regard to those lands. 


WHEREAS it is necessary to amend the law which governs the 
relations of landlords and tenants of agricultural Jands ; 


AND WHEREAS on account of the neglect of a landholder or 
disputes between a landholder and his tenants, the cultivation of his 
estate has seriously suffered, or for the purpose of improving the 
economic and social conditions of peasants or ensuring the full and 
efficient use of land for agriculture, it is expedient to assume manage- 
ment of estates held by, landholders and to regulate and impose 
restrictions on the transfer of agricultural lands, dwelling houses, 
sites and lands appurtenant thereto, belonging to or occupied by 
agriculturists, agricultural labourers and artisans in the Province of 
Bombay and to make provisions for certain other purposes hereinafter 
appearing; It is hereby enacted as follows :— 


CHAPTER Tf. 


PRELIMINARY. 
1. Short title and extent=+(1)"This Act may be called the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. 
(2) It extends to the whole of the Province of Bombay. 


2. Definitions.—In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant 
in the subject or context,—- 


(1) “Agriculture ” includes horticulture, the raising of crops’ 
grass or garden produce, dairy farming, poultry farming, stock breeding 
and grazing, but does not include cutting of wood only. 


(2) “ Agriculturist ’’ means a person who cultivates land 
personally. 

(3) “Co-operative Society’ means a society registered under 

the provisions of the Bombay Co-operative 


Bom. VII of 1935. Societies Act, 1925, or a society deemed to have 
been registered under the said Act. 
(4) “Co-operative Farming Society” means a society 


registered as such under the Bombay Co- 
operative Societies Act, 1925. 


(5) “To cultivate ” means to carry on agricultural operation 


Bom, VII of 1925. 


only. 
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(6) “ To cultivate personally ’ means to cultivate on one’s own 
account-— 


(i) by one’s own labour, or 
(ii) by the labour of any member of one’s family, or 
(iii) by servants on wages payable in cash or kind but not 
in crop share or by hired labour under one’s personal 
supervision or the personal supervision of any member 
of one’s family. 

Explanation I.—A tenant who is a widow or a minor or is 
subject to any physical or mental disability shall be deemed to 
cultivate the land personally; if it is cultivated by her or his servants 
or by hired labour. 

Explanation 11.—In the case of an undivided Hindu family, the 
land shall be deemed to have been cultivated personally, if it is 
cultivated by any member of such family. 

(7) “Improvement” means with reference to any land, any 
work which adds to the value of the land and which is suitable 
thereto as also consistent with the purpose for which it is held; 
and includes—— 


(a) the construction of tanks, wells, water channels, embank- 
ments and other works for storage, supply or distribution 
of water for agricultural purposes ; 

(2) the construction of works for the drainage of land or for 
the protection of land from floods or from erosion or 
other damage from waiter ; 

(c) the reclaiming, clearing, enclosing, levelling or terracing 
of land; 

(d) the erection of buildings on the land, required for the 
convenient or profitable use of such land for agricultural 
purposes; and 

(e) the renewal or reconstruction of any of the foregoing 
works or alterations therein or addition thereto as are 
not of the nature of ordinary repairs; but does not 
include such clearances, embankments, _ levellings, 
enclosures, temporary wells, water channels and other 
works as are commonly made by the tenants in the 
ordinary course of agriculture. 

(8) “Land” means land which is used for agricultural pur- 
poses, and includes— 


(a) the sites, of farm buildings appurtenant to land used for 
agricultural purposes, and 

(b) the sites, of dwelling houses occupied by agriculturists, 
agricultural labourers or artisans and land appurtenant 
to such dwelling houses. 

(9) “ Landholder’’ means a zamindar, jagirdar, saranjamdar, 
inamdar, talukdar, malek or a khot or any person not hereinbefore 
specified who is a holder of land or who is interested in land, and 
whom the Provincial Government has declared on account of the 
extent and value of the land or his interests therein to be a land- 
holder for the purposes of this Act. 
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(10) “ Mamlatdar ” includes a Mahalkari and any other officer 
whom the Provincial Government may appoint to perform the duties 
of a Mamlatdar under this Act. 

(11) “ Person ’’ includes an undivided Hindu family. 


(12) ‘ Prescribed’ means prescribed by rules made under 
this Act. 

(13) ‘ Profits of Agriculture’ in respect of any land means 
the surplus remaining with the cultivator after the expenses of culti- 
vation including the wages of the cultivator working on the land are 
deducted from the gross produce. 

(14) ‘‘ Protected tenant” means a person who is recognised to 
be a protected tenant under section 31. 

(16) ‘Reasonable rent’’ means the rent determined under 
section 12. 

(16) “ Rent" ineans any cousideration, in money or kind or 
both, paid or payable by a tenant on account of the use or occupation 
of the land held by him but shall not include the rendering of any 
personal service or labour. 

(17) “ Tenancy” means. the) relationship of Jandlord and 
tenant. 

(18) “Tenant ’' means: an agriculturist who holds land on 
lease and includes a person |who is deemed to be a tenant under 
the provisions of this Act. The word “landlord” shall be construed 
accordingly. 

(19) “Tribunal” means, the Agricultural land tribunal consti- 
tuted under section 67. 

(20) “ Year” means the year ending on the 31st of March or 
on such date as the Provincial Government may, by notification, 
appoint for any locality, 

(21) Words and expressions used in this Act but not defined 

shall have the meaning assigned to them in 
Bom. V of 1879, VIof the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, and 
1882. the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, as the 
caso muy be. 


CHAPTER TT. 


GENERAT: PROVISIONS REGARDING TENANCIES. 


3. Application of Chupter V of Transfer of Property Act.— 
The Provisions of Chapter V of the Transfer of 
IV of 1882, Property Act, 1852, shall, in so far as they are 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, 

apply to the tenancies and lease of lands to which this Act applies, 


4. Persons to be deemed tenants—A person lawfully cultivating 
any land belonging to another person shall be deemed to be a tenant 
if such land is not cultivated personally by the owner and if such 
person is not— 

(a) a» member of the owner's family, or 
(b) a servant on wages payable in cash or kind but not in crop 
share or a hired labourer cultivating the land under the 
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personal supervision of the owner or any member of the 
owner's family, or 


(c) a mortgagee in possession. 


Explanation—A person shall not be deemed to be a tenant 

under this section if such person has been on 

Bom. XXIX of 1939. an application made by the owner of the land 

as provided under section 2-A of the Bombay 

Tenancy Act, 1939, declared by a competent authority not to be 
a tenant. 


5. No tenancy to be for less than ten years.—(1) No tenancy of 
any land shall be for a period of less than ten years. 


(2) Notwithstanding any agreement, usage or law to the 
contrary, no tenancy shall be terminated before the expiry of a 
period of ten years except on the grounds mentioned in section 14: 


Provided that any tenancy may be terminated by a tenant before 
the expiry of a period of ten years by surrendering his interest as a 
tenant in favour of tho landlord. 


6. Maximum rent.—-(1) Notwithstanding any agreement, usage,- 
decree or order of a Court or any law, the maximum rent payable by 
a tenant for the lease of any land shall not, in the caso of an irrigated 
land, exceed one-fourth and in the case of any other land exceed one- 
third of the crop of such land or its value as determined in the 
prescribed manner. * 


(2) The Provincial Government may by notification in the 
Official Gazette, fix a lower rate of the maximum rent payable by the 
tenants of lands situate in any particular area or may fix such rate on 
any other suitable basis as it thinks fit. 


7. Rent,—-The rent payable by a tenant shall, subject to the 
maximum rate fixed under section 6, be the rent agreed upon between 
such agreement the rent payable Aecording to the usage of the locality 
or if there is no such agreement or usage, or where there is a dispute 
ag regards the reasonableness of the rent payable according to such 
agreoment or usage, the reasonable rent. 


8. Commutation of crop-share rent into cash-—(1) The Provincial 
Government may, from time to time, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, declare that rents payable wholly or partly as a crop-share 
in any area to which the notification applies shall, with effect from 
a date specified in the notification, which shall not be earlier than 
six months from the date of the notification, be commuted into 
cash rent. 


(2) The Provincial Government may also by notification in 
the Official Gazette in respect of any specified area fix the rate of 
commutation. If no rate fof commutation has been so fixed the 
amount of commutation shall be determined by the Mamlatdar in 
the manner prescribed. The amount so determined shall not exceed 
the rent at the maximum rate fixed under section 6 and shall not 
be altered for a period of five years from the date on which it was 
determined : 


Provided that the Mamlatdar may, during the said period of five 
years, reduce the rent if on an application made to him by a tenant 
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he is satisfied that on account of deterioration of the land by floods 
_or other causes beyond the control of the tenant the land has 
been wholly or partially rendered unfit for the purpose of 
cultivation. 


(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in any agreement, 
usage, decree or order of a Court no landlord in any area in respect of 
which a notification has been issued under sub-section (1) shall 
recover any rent by way of crop-share or in excess of the commuted 
cash rent after the date specified in such notification under sub- 
section (1), 


9. Prohibition for receiving rent in terms of service or labour.—— 
(1) Any landlord receiving rent from any tenant in terms of service 
or labour shall within twelve months from the date of coming into 
force of this Act apply to the Mamlatdar for commuting such rent 
into cash. Sueh application shall be made in such form as may 
be prescribed. 


(2) Ou receipt of an application under sub-section (1), the 
Mamlatdar shall after holding an inquiry by order in writing commute 
such rent into cash rent. 


(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in any agreement, 
usage, decree or order of @ Court or any law no landlord shall 
recover or receive rent in terms of. service or labour after a period 
of twelve months from the date of coming into force of this Act, 


10. Refund of rent recovered in contravention of the provisions of 
the Act and other penalties —If any landlord recovers rent from 
any tenant in contravention of the provisions of sections 6, 7, 8 or 9, 
he shall forthwith refund the excess’ amount recovered to the tenant 
and shall be liable to pay such compensation to the tenant as may be 
determined by the Mamlatdar in this behalf and shall also be 
liable to such penalty as may be preseribed by rules made under 
this Act, 


ll. Abolition of ali cesses, clc.—Notwithstanding any agreement, 
usage of law, it shall not be lawful for any landlord to levy any 
cess, rate, vero, huk or tax or service of any description or denomi- 
nation whatsoever from any tenant in respect of any land held 
by him as 4 tenant other than the rent lawfully due in respect 
of such land. 


12. Enquiries as regards reasonable rent-—(1) For tho determi- 
nation of the reasonable rent of any land the tenant or his landlord 
way apply in writing to the Mamlatdar. Such application shall be in 
such form as may be prescribed. 

(2) On receipt of an application under sub-section (1) the 
Mamlatdar shall give notice to the landlord or to the tenant, as the 
case may be, and after holding an inquiry, shall determine the 
reasonable rent of the land. 

(3) In determining the reasonable rent regard shall, subject to 
the provisions of section 6, be had to the following factors :— 


(a) the rental values of lands used for similar purposes in 
the locality ; 


(b) the profits of agriculture of similar lands in the locality ; 
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(c) the prices of crops and commodities in the locality ; 


(d) the improvements made in the land by the landlord 
or tenant; 


(e) the assessment payable in respect of the land; and 
(f) such other factors as may be prescribed : 


Provided that in determining the reasonable rent the Mamlatdar 
may commute any rent payable wholly or partly as a crop-share 
into cash rent. 


(4) A tenant may at any time during the pendency of proceed- 
ings under this section deposit with the Mamlatdar or if an appeal 
has been filed: with the Collector, as the case may be, a2 sum equal to 
the amount of rent which if no proceedings had been instituted under 
this section he would have been Jiable to pay in respect of the land 
ot which the reasonable rent is to be determined. On the com- 
pletion of proceedings the Mamlatdar or tho Collector shall direct 
that the amount so deposited or such part of it as is equal to the 
amount determined as reasonable rent under this section shall be paid 
to the landlord and shall make such other order as may be necessary. 


(5) Every order passed by-the»Mamlatdar under this section if 
not appealed against, and every-order passed by the Collector in appeal 
shall hold good for a period of five years.and shall not be called in 
question during that period : 


Provided that the Mamlatdar or the Collector, as the case may 
be, may, during the said period of five years— 


(i) reduce the rent if on an, application made to him by a 
tenant, the Mamlatdar or the Collector, as the case may be, 
is satisfied that—- 


(a) on account of deterioration of the land by floods or other 
cause beyond the control of the tenant the land has been 
wholly or partially rendered unfit for the purposes of 
cultivation, or 


(b) the tenant has incurred any expenditure on account of 
improvements made on the land, or 


(ii) enhance the rent, if on an application made to him by a 
landlord the Mamlatdar or the Collector, as the caso may 
be, is satisfied that an account of any improvement made 
in the land by or at the expense of the tandlord the 
produce of the land is increased. 


13. Suspensions or remissions of rent—(1) Notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 84-A of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, whenever 
from any cause the paymont of the whole land 
revenue payable to Government by a landlord in respect of any land 
is suspended or remitted, the landlord shall suspend or remit, as the 
case may be, the payment to him of the rent of such land by his 
tenant. Ifin the case of such land the, land revenues is partially 
suspended or remitted, the landlord shall suspend or remit the rent 
payable hy the tenant of such land in the same proportion. 


(2) If no land revenue is payable to Government in respect of 
such land and if from any cause, the payment of the whole or any part 
of the land rovenue payahle ta Government in respect of any other 


Bom. V of 1879, 
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land in the neighbourhood of such land has been suspended or remitted, 
the Collector shall, subject to the general or special orders of Govern- 
ment, in the manner provided in sub-section (1) suspond or remit, as 
the case may be, the payment to the landlord of the rent or part of it 
due in respect of such land. 


(3) No application for assistance under sections 86 and 87 of 
the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, shall be 
entertained, no suit shall lie and no decree of a 
Civil Court shall be executed for recovery by @ 
landlord of any rent, the payment of which has been remitted, or 
during the period for which the payment of such rent has been 
suspended under this section. The period during which the payment 
of rent is suspended under this section shall be excluded in computing 
the period of limitation prescribed for any suit or proceeding for the 
recovery of such rent- 


(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in sections 86 and 87 

of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, the 

Bom. V of 1879. Collector shall, in passing an order under sub- 

section (2} of section 87 of the said Code, for 

rendering assistance to the landlord, allow to the tenant a set-off for 

the sum, if any, paid by such tenant to the landlord in excess of the 

amount of rent due from him after deducting the amount required to 

be remitted under sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of this section or 

under section 84-A of.the said Code. The set-off under this sub-section 

shall be allowed only in respeet of the sums paid by such tenant to 

such landlord during a period of three years immediately preceding the 
date of the application made under section $6 of the said Code, 


(5) If any landlord fails to suspend or remit the payment of 
rent as provided in this section, ho shall be liable to refund to the 
tenant the amount recovered by him in contravention of this section. 
The tenant may apply to the Mamlatdar for the recovery of the 
amount and the Mamlatdar may after making un inguiry make an 
order for the refund. . 


Bom. V of 1879. 


14. Termination of tenancy.—(1) Notwithstanding any agree- 
ment, usage, decree or order of a Court of law, the tenancy of any land 
held by a tenant shall not be terminated unless such tenant— 


(a) (i) has failed to pay in any year, within fifteen days from 

the day fixed for the payment of the last instal- 

ment of land revenue in accordance with the rules 

made under the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 
1879, for that year, the rent of such land for that year, or 

(ii) if an application for the determination of reasonable rent is 
pending before the Mamlatdar or the Collector under 
section 12, has failed to deposit within fifteen days from 
the aforesaid date with the Mamlatdar or the Collector, as 
the case may be, a sum equal to the amount of rent which 
he would have been liable to pay for that year if no such 
application had been made, or 

(iii) in case the reasonable rent determined under section 12 is 
higher than the sum deposited by him, has failed to pay 
the balance due from him within two months from the 
date of the decision of the Mamlatdar or the Collector, as 
the case may be; 


L. B.S. 23 


Bom. V of 1879. 
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(6) has done any act which is destructive or permanently 
injurious to the land; 


(c) has sub-divided the land; 
(2) has sublet the land or failed to cultivate it personally ; or 
(e) has used such land for a purpose other than agriculture. 


(2) In the case of a tenant, the duration of whose tenancy is 
for a period of ten years or more, the tenancy 
shall terminate at the expiration of such period, 
unless the landlord has by the acceptance of rent 
or by any other act or conduct of his allowed the tenant to hold over 
within the meaning of section 116 of the Transfer of Property Act, 
1882, 


TV of 1882. 


(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1), the 
tenancy of any land held by a tenant who is a minor or who is subject 
to physical or mental disability shall not be liable to be terminated 
under the said sub-section only on the ground that such land has been 
sub-let on behalf of the said tenant. 


15. Tenancy deemed to be renewed for ten years if the tenant 
allowed to hold over.—Where the period of tenancy of any tenant has 
expired and if such tenant hasbeen allowed to hold over under the last 
preceding section the tenancy: of such tenant shall be deemed to have 
been renewed for a further period of ten years from the date of its 
expiry on the same terms and conditions ag before. 


16. Bar to eviction from dwelling house.—(1) If in any village, a 
tenant is in occupation of a dwelling houso built at the expense of 
such tenant or his predecessor-in-title on a site belonging to his land- 
lord, such tenant shall not be evicted from such dwelling house (with 
the inaterials and the site thereof and the land immediately appur- 
tenant thereto and necessary for its onjoyment) unless— 


(a) the landlord proves that the dwelling house was not built 
at the expense of such tenant or his predecessor-in-title, and 


(b) such tenant makes a benefit in the payment of rent, if any, 
which he has been paying for the use and occupation of 
such site, 


(2) The provisions of sub-section (1) shall not apply to a 
dwelling house which is situated on any land used for the purposes of 
agriculture from which he has been evicted under sub-section (1) of 
section 34, 


17. Tenant to be given first option of purchasing site on which he 
has butlt a dwelling house.—(1) If a landlord to whom the site referred 
to in section 16 belongs intends to sell such site, the tenant at the 
expense of whom or whose predecessor-in-title, a dwelling house is 
built thereon shall be given in the manner provided in sub-section (2) 
the first option of purchasing the site at a value determined by the 
Tribunal. 


(2) The landlord intending to sell such site shall give notice in 

writing to the tenant requiring him to state within three months from 

_ the date of service of such notice whether he is willing to purchase 
the site. : 


(83) If within the period of three months so specified the tenant 
intimates in writing to the landlord that he is willing to purchase the 
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site, the landlord shall make an application to the Tribunal for the 
determination of the value of the site. On receipt of such application 
the Tribunal after giving notice to the tenant and after holding an 
inquiry shall determine the value of the site. The Tribunal may, by 
an order in writing, require the tenant to deposit the amount of value 
of such site within three months from the date of such order. On the 
deposit of such amount the site shall be deemed to have been trans- 
ferred to the tenant and the amount deposited shall be paid to the 
landlord. The Tribunal shall on payment of the prescribed fees grant 
a certificate in the prescribed form to such tenant specifying therein 
the site so transferred and the name of such tenant. 


(4) If the tenant fails to intimate his willingness to purchase 
the site within the time specified in sub-section (2) or fails to deposit 
the amount of the value within the time specified in sub-section (3), 
the tenant shall be deemed to have relinquished his right of first option 
to purchase the site and the landlord shall then be entitle to evict the 
tenant either on payment of such compensation for the value of the 
structure of such dwelling house as may be determined by the Tribunal 
or allow the tenant at his option to removethe materials of the structure, 


(5) Any sale of a site held in contravention of this section 
shail be null and void. 


18, Dwelling houses of agricultural labourers and artisans.—The 
Provincial Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, 
direct that the provisions of sections 16 and 17 shall apply to the 
dwelling houses and the sifes thereof occupied by agricultural 
labourers or artisans in any particular area specified in the notification. 


19. Tenant's rights to trees planted by him.—If a tenant has 
planted or plants any trees on any land leased to him, he shall be 
entitled to the produce and the wood of such trees during the continu- 
ance of his tenancy and shall on the termination of his tenancy be 
entitled to such compensation for the said trees as may be determined 
by the Mamlatdar : 


Provided that a tenant shall not be entitled to compensation 
under this section if the tenancy is terminated by surrender on the 
part of the tenant : 


Provided further that the landlord shall, during the continuance 
of the tenancy, be entitled to the rent of the land as if the trees had 
not been planted. 


20. Right to produce of naturally growing trees.—(1) A tonant 
shall during the continuance of his tenancy be entitled to two-thirds of 
the total produce of treeg naturally growing on the land, the landlord 
being entitled to one-third of the produce of such trees. 


(2) If there is any dispute regarding the right to the produce of 
such troes or the apportionment of such produce as provided under sub- 
section (1) the tenant or the landlord may apply to the Mamlatdar, 
Such application shall be made in such form as may be prescribed, 

(3) On receipt of such application, the Mamlatdar shall, after 
holding au inquiry, pass such order thereon as he deems fit. 


Q1, Sub-letting of land by or on behalf of person in military, 


naval or air service of the Crown not to terminate tenancy.—Notwith- 
standing anything contained int this Act or any other law for the time 
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‘beng in foree or any agreement or usage, the tenancy of any land 
leased to and held by a person in the military, naval or air service of 
the Crown shal! not be liable to be terminated on the ground only that 
the land has been sub-let by or on behalf of the said person. 


22. Tenants responsible for maintenance of boundary marks,—Not- 

withstanding anything contained in section 123 

Bom. V of 1879, of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, the 

responsibility for the maintenance and good 

repair of the boundary marks of the land held by a tenant and any 

charges reasonably incurred on account of service by revenue officers 

in case of alteration, removal or disrepair of such boundary marks 
shall be upon the tenant. 


23. Repairs of protective bunds.—(1) Notwithstanding any agree- 
ment, usage or custom to the contrary, if it appears to the Provincial 
Government that the construction, maintenance or repairs of any 
bunds protecting any land held by a tenant is neglected due to a 
dispute between the landlord and the tenant or for any other reagon, 
it may by an order in writing direct that the construction, mainte- 
nance or repairs shall be carried out by such person as may be specified 
in the order and the costs thereof shall be recoverable from the person 
in actual possession of the land-as arrears of land revenue, 


(2) The person from whom the! costs are recovered under sub- 
section (1) shall be entitled fo recover the same or any part thereof 
from any person who under any agreement, usage or custom is wholly 
or partially liable to construct, maintain or repair the bunds, 


(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1), it 
shall be lawful for the tenant of any land, the protective bunds of 
which are neglected, to construct, maintain or repair such bunds at his 
costs and the costs so incurred by him shall, on application made by 
him to the Mamlatdar, be recoverable by him from the landlord 
according to his liability under the agreement, usage or custom. The 
costs of the proceedings of the tenant’s-application shall also he recover- 
able from the landJord in case the landlord is held wholly or partially 
liable to pay the costs incurred by the tenant for construction, 
maintenance or repairs to the bunds. 


24, Relief against termination of tenancy in certain cases.— 
Where any tenancy of any land held by any tenant is terminated on 
the ground that the tenant has done any act which is destructive or 
permanently injurious to the land, no proceeding for ejectment against 
such tenant shall lio unless and until the landlord has served on the 
tenant @ notice in writing specifying the act of destruction or injury 
complained of and the tenant fails within a period of one year from 
the service of notice to restore the land to the condition in which it 
was before such destruction or injury. 


25. Relief against termination of tenancy for non-payment of 
rent.—-Where any tenancy of any land held by any tenant is ferminated 
for non-payment of rent and the landlord files any proceeding to eject 
the tenant, the Mamlatdar shall call upon the tenant to tender to the 
landlord the rent in arrears together with the cost of the proceeding, 

‘within fifteen days from the date of order, and if the tenant complies 
with such order, the Mamlatdar shall, in lieu of making an order for 
ejectment, pass an order directing that the tenancy had not been 
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terminated, and thereupon the tenant shall hold the land as if the 
tenancy had not been terminated : 


Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to any tenant 
whose tenancy is terminated for non-payment of rent if he has failed 
for any three years to pay rent within the period specified in 
section 14, 


26. Receipts for rent.—(1) In the absence of an express intima- 
tion in writing to the contrary by a tenant, every payment made by a 
tenant to the landlord shall be presumed to be a payment on account 
of rent due by such tenant for the year in which the payment is 
made, 


(2) Every landlord shall give a written receipt for the amount 
of rent at the time when such amount is received by him in respect of 
any land in such form and in such manner as may be prescribed. 


27, Swb-division, sub-letting and assignment prohibited,—(1) No 
sub-division or sub-letting of the land or assignment of any interest 
held by a tenant shall be valid. Such sub-division, sub-letting or 
assignment shall make the tenancy liable to termination : 


Provided that nothing inthis sub-seation shall prejudicially affect 

the rights of a permanent tenant or any tenant 

Bom. V of 1879. the duration of whose tenancy is presumed to be 
co-extengive with the duration of the tenure of 

the landlord under section 83 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1), it 

shall be lawful for a tenant to be a member of 

Bom, XXVIII of 1947. ¢9-operative farming society and as such 

member to sublet, assign, mortgage or to create 

a charge on, his interest in the land in favour of such society or in 

consideration of a loan advanced by any person authorised under 
section 54 of the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 1947. 


28. Bar to attachment, seizure or sale by process of Court.—Save 

as expressly provided in this Act or as provided 

Bom. VII of 1995. in the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 1925, 

Bom. XXVIII of 1947. oy the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 

1947, for the recovery of loans permitted under 

soction 27, any interest in the land held by him as a tenant shall not 

be liable to be attached, seized or sold in execution of a decree or order 
of a Civil Court. 


29. (1) Procedure of taking possession.—A tenant or an agri- 
cultural labourer or artisan entitled to possession of any land or 
dwelling house under any of the provisions of this Act may apply in 
writing for such possession to the Mamlatdar. The application shall 
be made in such form as may be prescribed. 

(2) No landlord shall obtain possession of any land or dwelling 
house held by a tenant except under an order of the Mamlatdar, For 
obtaining such order he shall make an application in the prescribed 
form. 

(3) On receipt of application under sub-section (1) or (2) the 
Mamlatdar shall, after holding an inquiry, pass such order thereon as 
he deems fit. : 
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(4) Any person taking possession of any land or dwelling house 
axcept in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (1) or (2), as 
the case may be, shall be liable to forfeiture of crops, if any, grown in 
the land in addition to payment of costs as may be directed by the 
Mamlatdar or by the. Collector and also to the penalty prescribed in 
section 81, 


80. Act not to affect rights or privileges of tenant under any other 
law.—-Save as otherwise provided in sub-section (1) of section 27, no 
other provision contained in this Act shall be construed to limit or 
abridge the rights or privileges of any tenant under any usage or law 
for the time being in force or arising out of any contract, grant, decree 
or order of a court or otherwise howsoever. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
PROTECTED TENANTS, THEIR SPECIAL RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES. 
31. Protected tenants.—For the purposes of this Act, a person 
shall be recognised to be a protected tenant if 


such person_has. been deemed to he a protected 
tenant wader section.3, 8-A or 4 of the Bombay 


Bom. XXI1X of 1989. 


Tenancy Act, 1939. 


32. (1) Right of protected tenant to purchase land.—Notwith- 
standing anything contrary in any law, usage or contract but subject 
to the provisions of sub-section (6), a protected tenant shall at any 
time be entitled to purchase from the landlord the land held by him as 
a protected tenant. 


{2) For this purpose the protected tenant shall make an offer 
in writing to the landlord stating the amount of price for which he 
intends to purchase the land, 


(3) If the landlord refuses or fails to accept the offer and to 
execute the sale deed within thres months from the date of the offer, 
the protected tenant may apply to the Tribunal for the determination 
of the reasonable price of the land. 


(4) The Tribunal after giving notice to the landlord and to all 
persons interested in the land, and after making an inquiry, shall 
determine the price in accordance with the rules made in this behalf. 
The protected tenant shall thereupon deposit the amount of the price 
so determined with the Tribunal within the prescribed period, 


(5) Ou such deposit being made, the Tribunal shall issue a 
certificate in the prescribed form to the protected tenant declaring him 
to be the purchaser of the land. Such certificate shall be conclusive 
evidence of the sale as against the landlord and all persons interested 
therein. 


(6) The right of a protected tenant under this section to 
purchase from his landlord the land held by him as a protected tenant 
shull be subject to all the following conditions specified in clause 
(a) or (b), as the case may be, and in clause (c) :-— 


(a) if the protected tenant does not hold any arable land, as an 
owner, the purchase of the land by him shall be limited to 
the extent of fifty acres of arable land; 
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(b) if the protected tenant holds any arable land, as an owner, 
the purchase of the land by him shall be limited to such 
area as will be sutticient to make up the area of the land 
owned by him to the extent of fifty acres of arable land; 
and 


(c) the total atea of the arable land remaining in the ownership 
of the landlord after the purchase of the land or any 
portion thereof by the protected tenant is not less than 
fifty acres : 


Provided that where the land to be purchased is of the 
ownership of an undivided Hindu family which consists of 
more than one branch the total area of the arable land 
remaining in the ownership of the said family, after the 
purchase of the land or any portion thereof by the protected 
tenant, shall not be less than fifty acres per branch of the 
said family subject to the maximum of the total area, of two 
hundred acres, irrespective of the fact that the number of 
the branches of such family are more than four. 


(7) If any question arises under this section regarding— 


(a) the priority or any. other right in-relation to the purchase of 
the land among the protected tenants enter se or between 
the protected tenant and the landlord, or 


(b) the kind, extent or location of any particular area of land to 
be purchased, 


such question shall be decided, by the Tribunal in the prescribed 
manner, 


83. (1) Bight of protected tenants to exchange land.—Notwith- 
standing anything contained in this Act or any other law or any 
agreement or usage, the protected tenants holding lands in the same 
village as such protected tenants may agree and may make an appli- 
cation to the Mamlatdar in the prescribed form for the exchange of 
their tenancies in respect of the lands held by them as protected 
tenants. 


(2) On receipt of the application, the Mamlatdar after giving 
notice to the landlords concerned and after making an inquiry may 
sanction the exchange on such terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed and may issue certificates in the prescribed form to the 
applicants. 


(3) The certificates so issued shalj be conclusive of the fact of 
such exchange against the landlords and all persons interested in the 
lands exchanged. 


(4) Each of the two protected tenants shall on exchange hold 
the land on the same terms and conditions on which it was held by 
the original tenant immediately before the exchange subject to such 
modifications as may have been sanctioned by the Mamlatdar. 


84, (1) Landlord's right to determine protected tenancy.-—Not- 
withstanding anything contained in section 14, a landlord may 
terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant by giving him one year’s 
notice in writing, stating therein the reasons for such termination, if 
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the landlord bona fide requires the land for any of the following 
purposes, namely :— 
(1) for ‘cultivating personally, or 
(2) for any non-agricultural use for his own purpose. 
(2) Nothing in sub-section (1) shall entitle the landlord,— 


(a) to terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant, if the 
landlord at the date of the notice has been cultivating 
personally other land filty acres or more in area: 


Provided that if the land which is being cultivated personally is 
less than fifty acres, the right of the landlord to terminate 
the tenancy of the protected tenant and to take possession 
of tho land leased to him shall be limitcd to such area as 
will be sufficient to make up the area of the land which he 
has been cultivating personally to the extent of fifty acres: 


Provided further that if an undivided Hindu family which 
consists of more than one branch is the landlord, the 
right of the family under this section to terminate the 
tenancy of the protected tenant and to take possession 
of the land leased: to him shall be limited to such area as 
will be sufficient.to make up the area of the land which 
the said family cultivates personally or uses for a non- 
agricultural purpose for its own purpose to the extent of 
fifty acres por jbranch of the said family subject toa 
maximum of the total area of two hundred acres, irres- 
pective of the fact that the branches of such family are 
more than four ; or 


(b) to terminate the tenancy ofa protected tenant, if such 
tenant has become 2 member of a co-operative farming 
society so long as ‘such tenant remains such member. 


(3) If under sub-section (2) the tenancy of a protected tenant is 
terminated of a part of the Jand leased to him, the rent shall he 
apportioned in the prescribed manner in proportion to the area of the 
land left with the protested tenant. 


35. Branch of undivided Hindu family for the purposes of 
sections 82 and 34.—For the purposes of sections 32 and 34 a branch 
of an undivided Hindu family shall mean a branch of such family, 
entitled under the rules of Hindu law toa share per stripes in the 
property owned by the family on partition of the property. 


Explanation.—A wife, a mother or a grandmother entitled under 
the rules of Hindu law to a share on the partition of the proporty of 
an undivided Hindu family shall not be deemed to constitute a branch 
of such family, 


86. (1) Power of Provincial Government to reduce the limit of 
fifty aeres.— Notwithstanding anything contained in section 32 or 34, 
the Provincial Government may, by notification in the Oficial Gazette, 
direct that the limits of fifty acres and two hundred acres specified in 
eithor of the said sections shall for the purposes of any area specified in 
the notification be reduced to the limits specified therein. 

(2) The Provincial Government may by a like notification 
direct that the limits of fifty acres and two hundred acres specified in 
the said sections or the reduced limit specified in the notification under 
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sub-section (1) shall comprise of such kind or kinds of lands in the 
area ag may be specified in the notification. 


37. (1) Landlord to restore possession if he fails to cultivate 
within one year.--lf after the landlord takes possession of the land 
after the termination of the tenancy under section 34, he fails to use 
it for any of the purposes specified in the notice given under sub- 
section (1) of section 34 within one year from the date on which he 
took possession or ceases to use it at any time for any of the aforesaid 
purposes within twelve years from the date on which he took such 
possession, the landlord shall forthwith restore possession of the land 
to the tenant whose tenancy was terminated by him, unless he has 
obtained from the tenant his refusal in writing to accept the tenancy 
on the same terms and conditions or has offered in writing to give 
possession of the land to the tenant on the sams terms and conditiou. 
and the tenant has failed to accept the offer within three months of 
the receipt thereof. 


(2) After the tenant has recovered possession under sub. 
section (1) he shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, hold such 
land on the same terms and conditions en which he held it at the time 
his tenancy was terminated. 


(3) If the Jandlord has: failed to restore possession of the land 
to the tenant as provided in sub-section (1) he shall be liable to pay 
such compensation to the tenant ag may be determined by the 
Mamlatdar for the loss suffered by the tenant on account of eviction. 


38. Circumstances in which landlord shall be deemed to cultivate 
personally.---If a landiord after taking possession of the land after the 
termination of the tenancy under’ section 34 dies leaving as his heir a 
widow or a minor or a person whois subject to mental or physical 
disability, such heir shall be deemed to cultivate the land personally, 
if such land is cultivated by her or his servants or by hired labour. 


39. Application for recovery of possession by tenant.—TIf at any 
time the tenant makes an application to the Mamlatdar and satisfies 
him that the landlord has failed to comply within a reasonable time 
with the provisions of section 37, the tenant shall be entitled on a 
direction by tho Mamlatdar tio obtain immediate possession of the land 
and to such compensation as may be awarded by the Mamlatdar for 
any loss caused to the tenant by eviction and by failure on the part of 
the landlord to restore or give possession of the land to him as required 
by section 37. 


40. Continuation of tenancy on the death of a protected tenant.— 
Tf a protected tenant dies, the landlord shall offer to continue the ten- 
ancy on the same terms, and conditions on which such tenant was hold- 
ing it at the time of his death to the heir or heirs of the deceased tenant: 


Provided that the offer required to be made by the landlord under 
this section shall be made in writing: 


Provided further that if any heirs of the deceased tenant do not 
agree to continue the tenancy on the same terms and conditions on 
which the deceased protected tenant was holding the land, the Collector 
may select an heir or heirs who is or are willing to continue the 
tenancy on the same terms and conditions. The decision of the 
Collector shall be final. 
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Explanation.—For the purposes of this section, an heir means the 
lineal male descendants of a tenant or his adopted son and failing both 
his widow who has not remarried. 


41. (1) Compensation for improvement made by protected tenant.— 
A protected tenant who has made an improvement on the land held by 
him shall, if his tenancy is terminated under the provisions of this Act, 
be entitled to compensation for such improvement. For determining 
the amount of the compensation the tenant shall appply to the 
Mamlatdar in the prescribed form. 


(2) The compensation to which a tenant shall be entitled under 
sub-section (1) shall be the estimated value of such improvement at 
the time of the termination of his tenancy. In estimating such value 
regard shall be paid to— 


(a) the amount by which the value of the land is increased by 
the improvement ; 


(b) the present condition of the improvement and the probable 
duration of its effects ; 


(c) the labour and capital provided or spent by the tenant for 
the making of the improvement; and 


(d) any reduction or ‘remission of rent or other advantage 
allowed to the tanant by the landlord in consideration of 
the improvement. 


42, Protected tenant’s right to erect farmhouse.—-A protected 
tenant shall be entitled to erect a farm-house on the land held by him 
as a protected tenant. 


43. Restriction on protected tenant's. right of transfer.—No land 
purchased by # protected tenant under section 32 shall be transferred 
by sale, gift, exchange, lease, mortgage or assignment without the 
previous sanction of the Provincial Government. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES HELD BY LANDHOLDERS. 


44, Power to assume management of landholder's estate.—Not- 
withstanding any law for the time being in force, usage or custom or 
the terms of contract or grant, when the Provincial Government is 
satisfied that on account of the neglect of a landholder or disputes 
between him and his tenants, the cultivation of his estate has seriously 
suffered, or when it appears to the Provincial Government that it is 
necessary for the purpose of improving the economic and social condi- 
tions of peasants or ensuring the full and efficient use of land for 
agriculture to assume management of any landholder’s estate, a 
notification announcing such intention shall be published in the Oficial 
Gazette, and the Collector shall cause notice of the substance of such 
notification to be given at convenient places in the locality where the 
estate is situated. Such notification shall be conclusive, 


45. Vestang of state in management.—On the publication of the 
notification under section 44, the estate in respect of which the 
notification has been published shall, solong as the management 
continues, vest in the Provincial Government. Such management 
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shall be deemed to commence from the date on which the notification 
is published and the Provincial Government shall appoint a Manager 
to be in charge of such estate. 


Effect of declaration of management.—On the publication of the 
notification under section 44, the following consequences shall 
ensue :— 


(1) All proceedings then pending in any Civil Court in respect 
to the debts and liabilities enforceable against the estate shall be 
stayed ; and the operation of all processes, executions and attachments 
then in force for or in respect of such debts and liabilities shall be 
suspended : 


(2) So long as the management continues no fresh proceedings, 
processes, executions or attachments shall be instituted in or issued, 
enforced or executed by any Civil Court in respect of such debts and 
liabilities ; 

(3) So long as the management continues the holder of the 
estate shall he incompetent— 


(a) to enter into any contract involving the estate in pecuniary 
liability, 

(b) to mortgago, charge, Jease or alienate the property under. 
management or-any part thereof, or 


(c) to grant valid receipts for the rents and profits arising or 
accruing therefrom : 


Provided that nothing contained in this section shall be deemed 
to preclude the Manager from letting and the holder from taking the 
whole or any part of such estate on such terms consistent with this 
Act as may be agreed upon between the parties; 


(4) So long as the management continues, no person other: 
than the Manager shall be competent to mortgage, charge, lease or 
alienate such estate or any part thereof. 


47, Manager's Powers.—(1)'The Manager shall during the 
management of the estate have all the powers-which the holder thereof: 
might as such have exercised and shall receive and recover all rents 
and profits due in respect of the property under management. 


(2) For the purposes of recovering such rents and profits the 
Manager shall have, in addition to any powers possessed by the holder, 
all the powers, possessed by the Collector under the law for the time 
being in force for securing and recovering land revenue due to Govern-: 
ment. 


48, Manager to pay costs of management., etc—(1) From the 

sums received under section 47, the Manager shall pay— : 

(i) the costs of management including the costs of necessary 
repairs ; 

(ii) the Government revenue and all debts and liabilities for the 
time being due or incurred to the Crown in respect of the 
property under management; 

(iii) the rent if any, due to any superior holder in respect of the 
said estate ; 

(iv) such periodical allowance as the Collector may from time to. 
time fix for the maintenance and other expenses of the 
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holder and of such members of his family as the Collector 
directs ; 


{v) the costs of such improvements of the said estate as he 
thinks necessary and as approved by the Collector. 


(2) The regidue shall be retained by the Manager for the liquid- 
ation, in the manner hereinafter provided, of the debts and liabilities 
other than those mentioned in sub-section (1) and also for the repay- 
ment, either before or after the liquidation of such debts and liabilities, 
of any loan received from Government by the Manager under this Act. 
The balance, if any, shall be paid to the holder. 


49. Notice to claimants-—On the publication of the order of 
Management, the Manager shall publish in the Official Gazette a notice 
calling upon all persons having claims against the estate under mana- 
gement to notify the same in writing to such Manager within two 
months from the date of the publication. He shall also cause copies 
of such notice to be exhibited at such several places as he thinks fit. 


50. Claim to contain full particulars.—(1) Every such claimant 
shall, along with his claim, present full particulars thereof. 


(2) Every document on which the claimant founds his claim, 
or on which he relies in support. thereof, shall be delivered to the 
Manager along with the claim. 


(3) If the document be an entry in any book, the claimant 
shall producs the book to the Manager, together with a copy of the 
entry on which he relies. The Manager shall mark the book for the 
purpose of identification, and, after examining aud comparing the 
copy with the original, shall return the book to the claimant. 


(4) If any document in possession.or under the control of the 
claimant is not delivered or produced by him to the Manager along 
with the claim, the Manager may refuse to receive such document in 
evidence on the claimant's behalf at the investigation of the case, 


51. Claim not duly notified to -be barred.—Every such claim 
other than the claim of the Crown not informed to the Manager 
within the time and in the manner required by such notice shall, 
except as provided hereinafter, be deemed for all purposes and on all 
occasions, whether during the continuance of the management or after- 
wards, to have been duly discharged : 

Provided that when proof is made to the Manager that the 
claimant was unable to comply with the provisions of section 49, the 
Manager may receive such claim within the further period of two 
months from the expiration of the original period of two months. 


52. Determination of debts and liabilities—The Manager shall 
inquire into the history and merits of every claim received under 
preceding sections and shall in accordance with the rules to be made 
under this Act determine the amount of the debts and liabilities, if any, 
justly due to the several claimants. 


53. Power to ranks debts and fix interest.—If such amount 
cannot be paid at once, the Manager shall then proceed to rank such 
debts and liabilities according to the order in which they shall be paid, 
and to fix the interest, if any, to be paid thereon, respectively from 
the date of the final decision thereon, to the date of the payment and 
discharge thereof. 
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54, Scheme for liquidation.—When the total amount of the 
debts and liabilities including those due and incurred to the Crown 
has been finally determined; ‘##He Manager shall prepare and submit to 
the Collector a schedule of euch debts and liabilities, and a scheme 
(hereinafter called the liquidation scheme) showing the mode in which 
it is proposed to pay and discharge the same, whether from the income 
of the property under management, or with the aid of funds raised 
under the powers hereinafter conferred, or partly in one of such ways 
and partly in the other. 5 


55. Provisions of scheme.—~ Every liquidation scheme shall further 
provide for the continuance of the payments to be made by the 
Manager and for the repayment of money, if any, which the Manager 
proposes to borrow from Government under this Act and may provide 
for the improvement of the estate under management either from the 
said income or with the aid of the funds raised as aforesaid or partly 
in one of such ways and partly in the other. 


56. Efeets of sanctioning scheme.—When the Collector sanctions 
the liquidation scheme, he shall notify the fact of such sanction at 
such place and in such manner as the Provincial Government may 
from time to time by rule direct sand) thereupon— 


(i) all proceedings, processes, executions and attachments stayed 
or suspended under section 46 shall befor ever barred; 


(ii) every debt or liability due or owing to any person which 
was provable before the Manager shall be extinguished, 
and such person shall\be entitled to receive under the 
liquidation-scheme the amount, ii any, finally awarded to 
him under the preceding sections in respect of such debt 
or liability. 


57. Power to remove morigagee in possession.—(1) If the estate 
under management or any part thereof be in the possession of a 
mortgagee or a conditional vendes, the Manager, at any time after the 
liquidation scheme has been sanctioned as aforesaid, may by an order 
in writing require such incumbrancer to deliver up possession of the 
same to him at the end of the then current revenue year, 


(2) If such incumbrancer refuces or neglects to obey such order, 
the Manager may without resorting fo a Civil Court enter upon the 
property and summarily evict therefrom the said incumbrancer or any 
other person obstructing or resisting on his behalf. 


(3) Nothing in this section shall be held to affect the right of 
any incumbrancer to receive under the liquidation scheme the amount, 
if any, awarded to him under this Act. 


58. Power to sell or lease.—Subject to the rules made under 
this Act, the Manager after the liquidation scheme has been sanctioned 
as aforesaid, shall have power to sell or grant on lease all or any part 
of the estate under the management : 


Provided that the estate or any part thereof shall not be sold or 
leased for a period exceeding ten years without the previous permis- 
sion of the Collector : 

Provided further that the Collector shall not give such permission 
unless he is satisfied that such sale or lease is necessary for the benefit 
of the estate. The decision of the Collector shall be final, 
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59. Manager's receipt a discharge.-The Manager's receipt for 
any moneys, rents or profits raised or received by him under this Act 
shall discharge the person paying the same therefrom or from being 
concerned to see to the application thereof. 


60. Holder of estate dying.—{1) If the holder of the estate dies 
after the publication of the order of management, the management 
shall continue and proceed in all respects as if the holder were still 
living. 

(2) Any person succeeding to the whole or any part of the 
estate under management shall, while such management continues, be 
subject in respect of such estate to the disabilities imposed under this 
Act. 

(3) No Civil Court shall, during the continuance of the manage- 
' ment, issue any attachment or other process against any portion of 
the estate under the management for or in respect of any debt or 
liability incurred by any such person either before or after his said 
succession. 


61. Termination of management.—The Provincial Government, 
when it is of opinion that it is not necessary to continue the manage- 
ment of the estate, by order published in the Official Gazette direct 
that the said management shall be terminated. On the termination 
of the said management, the estate shall be delivered into the 
possession of the holder, or if he is dead, of any person entitled to the 
said estate together with any balances which may be due to the 
credit of the said holder. All acts done or purporting to be done 
by the Manager during the continuance of the management of the 
estate shall be binding on the holder or to any person to whom the 
possession of the estate has been delivered. 


62. Manager deemed to be public servant.—The Manager 

appointed under this Chapter shall be deemed 

XLV of 1860. to be a public servant under section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


CHAPTER V. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRANSFERS OF AGRICULTURAL LANDS, MANAGE- 
MENT OF UNCULIIVATED LANDS AND ACQUISITION OF 
ESTATES AND LANDS. 


63. Transfers to non-agriculturists barred.—(1) Save as provided 
in this Act,— 
(a) no sale (including sales in execution of a decree of a Civil 
Court or tor recovery of arrears of land revenue or for 
sums recoverable as arrears of land revenue), gift, exchange 
or lease of any land or interest therein, or 
(b) no mortgage of any land or interest therein, in which the 
possession of the mortgaged property is delivered to the 
mortgagee, 


shall be valid in favour of a person who is not an agrioulturist : 


Provided that the Collector or an officer authorised by the 
Provincial Government in this behalf may grant permission for such 
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sale, gift, exchange, lease or mortgage, on such conditions as may be 
prescribed. 


(2) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to prohibit the sale, 
gift, exchange or lease of a dwelling house or the site thereof or any 
land appurtenant to if in favour of an agricultural labourer or an 
artisan. 


64. Sale of agricultural land to particular persons.—(1) Where 
a landlord intends to sell any land, he shall apply to the Tribunal for 
determining its reasonable price. In determining the reasonable price, 
the Tribunal shall take into consideration the factors to be taken into 
consideration in fixing the reasonable rent under section 12. 


(2) After the Tribunal has determined the reasonable price, the 
landlord shall make an offer in the prescribed form to persons in the 
following order of priority, provided that the person to whom the offer 
has been made has failed to pay to him the amount of the reasonable 
price as determined by the Tribunal or to deposit the same with the 
Tribunal within two months from the date on which the offer is 
communicated to such person. The order of priority shall be as 
follows :— 


A. Inthe case of agricultural-land other than a dwelling 
house, the site thereof and land appurtenant to such house when such 
site or dwelling house or land is not used or’ is not necessary to carry 
on agricultural operations in the adjoining lands— 


(i) the tenant in actual possession of the land, 
(ii) the person or persons |personally cultivating any land 
adjacent to the land to be sold, 
(iii) a co-operative farming society, 
{iv) any other agriculturist, 
(v) any other person who has obtained from the Collector a 


certificate that he intends to take the profession of 
agriculturist. 


B. In the case of a dwelling house, or a site of a dwelling 
house or land appurtenant fo such house when such dwelling house, 
site or land is not used or is not necessary to carry on agricultural 
operations in the adjoining lands— 


(i) the tenant if he does not own a dwelling house or a suitable 
site for such house, 


(ii) the person residing in the village who is not in possession 
of any dwelling house :. 


Provided that if there are more than one such persons the offer 
shall be made to such person or persons and in such order of priority 
as the Collector may determine in this behalf baving regard to the 
needs of the following persons, namely :— 


(a) an agricultural labourer, 
(b) an artisan, 
(c) any other person in the village. 


(3) Any sale made in contravention of this section shall 
be void. 
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65. Assumption of management of lands which remained un- 
cultivated.—(1) If it appears to the Provincial Government that for 
any two consecutive years, any land has remained uncultivated through 
default of either the landlord or tenant or any other cause whatsoever 
the Provincial Government may, after making such inquiry as it thinks 
fit, declare that the management of such land shall be assumed. The 
declaration so made shall be conclusive. 


(2) On the assumption of the management, such land shall vest 
in the Provincial Government during the continuance of the manage- 
ment and the provisions of Chapter IV shall mutaizs mutandis apply 
to the said land : 


Provided that the manager shall have power to give such land on 
leage at rent equal to the amount of its assessment. 


66. Acquisition of estate or land under management or interest 
therein.—(1) If at any time it appears to the Provincial Government 
that any estate or land, the management of which has been assumed 
under the provisions of this Act or the interest of any other person in 
such estate or land should, in the public interost, be compulsorily 
acquired, it shall be lawful for the-Provincial Government to publish a 
notification to that effect in the Offcial.Gazette. The notification so 
published shall be conclusive that the estate, land or interest is needed 
to be acquired in publie interest. 


(2) On the publication of the notification, the Collector shall 
cause publicity to be given to it at convenient places in the locality 
and also give notices to the holder of the estate, land or interest and 
to all persons known or believed to be interested therein, 


(3) The Collector shall'then make an inquiry in the prescribed 
manner to determine the value of the estate, land 
or interest. which has been acquired. For the 
said purpose the Collector shall have the same 
powers as are vested in courts in) respect of the following matters 
under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, in trying a suit :— 


(a) proof of facts by affidavits, 


(b) summoning and enforcing the attendance of any person and 
examining him on oath; and 


{c) compelling the production of documents. 


V of 1908. 


(4) In determining the value the Collector shall take into 
consideration— 


(a) the assessment payable in respect of the estate or Jand; 


(b) the profits of agriculture and cultivation of the estate or 
land and of similar estates and lands in the locality ; 


(c) the prices of crops and commodities in the locality ; 


(d) exemption from assessment and other privileges enjoyed by 
the holder and other persons interested in respect of the 
land, estate and interest ; 


(e) any other matter which may be prescribed. 


* 


(5) After determining the value of the estate, land or interest, 
the Collector shall make an award which shall contain—- 


(a) the particulars of the estate, land or interest, 
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(b) the compensation which in his opinion should be allowed 
for the land, 


(c) the apportionment of the compensation among all persons 
known or believed to be interested. 


(6) Such award shall be filed in the Colleotor’s office and 
shall, except as hereinafter provided, be final and conclusive evidence 
as between the Collector and persons interested whether they have 
respectively appeared before the Collector or not of all the particulars 
including area and value of the estate, land or interest and the 
apportionment of compensation. 


(7) When the Collector has made an award, the estate, land or 
interest therein shall vest in the Crown free from all incumbrances. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PROCEDURE AND JURISDICTION OF TRIBUNAL AND 
MAMLATDAR AND APPEALS. 


67. Constitution of the Tribunal.—(1) For the purposes of this 
Act, the Provincial Government. shall constitute a Tribunal for any 
area to be called the Agricultural Lands-Tribunal, 


(2) The Tribunal shall consist of three or more members one of 
whom shall be the President. One member at 


XIV of 1869, least of the Tribunal shall be a person who is 
III of 1926. . me es gd 7 
ane of 1990 holding or has. held a judicial office not lower in 


rank than that of a Civil Judge under the 
Bombay Civil Courts Act, 1869, or who has been for not less than 
three years a barrister, a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland or an Advocate enrolled under the Indian Bar Councils Ast, 
1926, or o pleader enrolled under the Bombay Pleaders Act, 1920. 

(3) For any area for which the Tribunal has not been consti- 
tuted, the Marolatdar or any officer authorised in this behalf by the 
Provincial Government shall exercise the powers and perform the 
duties and functions of the Tribunal. 


68, Duties of the Tribunal.—It shall be the duty of the 
Tribunal— 

(a) to determine the value of the site of a dwelling house 
under section) 17 ; Z 

(b) to decide any dispute as to the particular area of land to be 
purchased under section 32; 

(c) to determine the reasonable price of the land under section 
$2 and section 64; 

(d) to perform such other functions in carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, as may be prescribed or as may be directed by the 
Provincial Government. 

69. Powers of the T'ribunal.—(1) The Tribunal shall have the 
same powers in making inquiries under this Act 
V of 1908. as are vested in Courts in respect of the follow- 
ing matters under the Code of Civil Procedure, 

1908,-in trying a suit, namely :-—. 

(a) proof of facts by affidavits ; 

L.B.S. 24 
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(b) summoning and enforcing the attendance of any person and 
eXamining him on oath; and 


(c) compelling the production of documents. 
(2) The Tribunal shall have also such other powers a8 may be 
prescribed. The Tribunal shall have powers to award costs. 


(3) The orders of the Tribunal shall be given effect to in the 
manner provided in section 73. 


70. Duties of the Mamlatdar.—For the purposes of this Act, the 
following shall be the duties and functions to be performed by the 
Mamlatdar-— 

(a) to decide whether a person is an agrioulturist ; 
(b) to decide whether » person ia a tenant or a protected 
tenant ; 


(c) to determine the value of the crop of the land under 
section 6; 


(d) to determine the amount of rent in commutation of crop 
share rent under section 8; 

(2) to determine the amount of the commutation of the rent 
received in terms of labour or. service under. section 9; 

(f) to determine the amount of compensation under section 10 
for the contravention of sections 6 to 9; 

(g) to decide what is the reasonable rent under section 12; 

(h) to determine the amount to be refunded to a tenant under 
section 13 (5) ; 

(i) to determine the amount of compensation for trees to which 
a tenant is entitled under section 19; 


(7) to determine any dispute regarding the right to produce of 
trees naturally growing under section 30; 


(k) to determine the costs of repairing protective bunds under 
section 23 ; 


(1) to sanction exchange of tenancies under section 38 ; 

(m) to determine the amount of compensation payable to a 
protected tenant for any improvement under section 41 ; 

(n) to take measures for putting the tenant or landlord or the 


agricultural labourer or artisan into the possession of the land or 
dwelling house under this Act; and 


(a) to decide such other matters as may be referred to him by 
or under this Act. 


71. Commencement of proceedings—Save as expressly provided 
by or under this Act, all inquiries and other proceedings before the 
Mamlatdar or Tribunal shall be commenced by an application which 
shall contain the following particulars :— 


(a) the name, age, profession and place of residence of the 
applicant and the opponent ; 


(b) a short deseription and situation of the property of which 
possession is sought, or the amount of the claim, as the case may be; 


(c) the circumstances out of which the cause of action arose; 
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(d) a list of the applicant’s documents, if any, and of his 
witnesses, and whether such witnesses are to be summoned to attend 
or whether the applicant will produce them on the day of the hearing; 


(e) sueh other particulars as may be prescribed. 


72. Procedure.—In all inquiries and proceedings commenced on 

_the presentation of applications under section 71, 

Bom. II of 1906. the Mamlatdar or the Tribunal shall exercise 

the same powers as the Mamlatdar’s Court 

under the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act, 1906, and shall follow the provi- 

sions of the said Act, as if the Mamlatdar or the Tribunal were a 

Mamaltdar’s Court under the said Act and the application presented 

was a plaint presented under section 7 of the said Act. In regard to 

matters which are not provided for in the said Act, the Mamlatdar or 

the Tribunal shall follow the procedure as may be prescribed by the 

Provincial Government. Every decision of the Mamlatdar or the 

Tribunal shall be recorded in the form of an order which shall state 
reasons for such decision. 


73. (1) Execution order for payment of money or for restoring 
possession.—Any sum the payment-of..which has been directed by an 
order of the Mamlatdur or the,Tribunal.including an order awarding 
costs shall be recoverable from the person ordered to pay the same as 
an arrear of land revenue. 


(2) An order of the Mamlatdar or the Tribunal awarding 

possession or restoring the possession or use 

Bom. II of 1906. of any land shall be executed in the manner 

provided in section 21 of the Mamlatdars’ Courts 

Act, 1906, as if it was the decision. of. the Mamlatdar under the 
said Act, 


74. (1) Appeals—An appéal against the orders of the Mamlatdar 
and Tribunal may be filed to the Collector in the following cases :-— 

(a) an order under section 4, 

(b) an order under section 6, 

(c) an order under section 8, 

(d) an order under section 9, 

(e) an order under séction 10, 

(f) an order under section 12, 

(g) an order under section 18, 

(h) an order under section 17, 

(i) an order under section 19, 

(j) an order under section 20, 

(k) an order under section 23, 

(1) an order under section 25, 

(m) an order under section 29, 

(n) an order under section 32, 

(o) an order under section 38, 

(p) an order under section 37, 

(q) an order under section 39, 


24* 
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(r) an order under section 41, and 
(s) an order under section 64, 


(2) Save as otherwise provided in this Act, the provisions of 

Chapter XIII of the Bombay Land Revenue 

Bom. V of 1879. Code, 1879, shall apply to appeals to the Collec- 

tor under this Act, as if the Collector were tho 

immediate superior of the Mamlatdar or the Tribunal, The Collector 
in appeal shall have power to award costs. 


75. (1) Appeal against award of Collector—An appeal against 
the award of the Collector made under section 66 
Bom. XII of 1989. may be filed to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal, 
notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act, 1939, 


(2) In deciding appeals under sub-section (1), the Bombay 

Revenue Tribunal shall exercise all the powers 

V of 1908, which a court has and follow the same procedure 

which a court follows in deciding appealy from 

the decree or order of an original court under the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure, 1908, 


76. (1) Revision.—Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act, 1939, an appli- 
Bom. XII of 1989. cation for revision may be made to the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal constituted under the said 
Act against any order of the Collector on the following grounds 
only :—- 
(a) that the order of the Collector was contrary to law; 


(bo) that the Collector failed to determine some material issue 
of law ; or 


(c) that there was a substantial defect in following the proce- 
dure provided by, this Act, which has resulted in the 
iniscarriage of justice. 

(2) In deciding applications under this section the Bombay 
Revonue Tribunal shall follow the procedure which may he prescribed 
by rules made under this Act after consultation with the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal. 


77. Court-fees.—Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Court-fees Act, 1870, every application or appral 
VII of 1870. made under this Act to tho Mamlatdar, Tribunal, 
Collector or Bombay Revenue Tribunal shall 

bear a court-fee stamp of sucb valuo as may be prescribed. 


78. (1) Orders in appeal or revision.—The Collector in appeal 
and the Bombay Revenue Tribunal in appeal under section 75 and in 
revision under section 76 may confirm, modify or reseind the order in 
appeal or revision or its oxecution or may pass such other order us 
may seem legal and just in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 


(2) The orders of the Collector in appeal or of the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal in appeal or revision shail be executed in the 
manner provided for the execution of the orders of the Mamilatdar and 
Tribunal under section 72. 
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79. Limitation.—Evory appeal or application for revision under 

this Act shall be filed within a period of sixty 

1X of 1908. days, from the date of the order of the Mamlat- 

dar, Tribunal or Collector, as the case may be. 

The provisions of sections 4, 5,12 and 14 of the Indian Limitation 

Act, 1908, shall apply to the filing of such appeal or application for 
revision, 


80. Inquiries and proceedings to be judicial proceedings —All 

inquiries and proceedings before the Mamlatdar, 

XLV of 1860. the Tribunal, the Collector and the Bombay 

Revenue Tribunal shall be deemed to be judicial 

proceedings within the meaning of sections 198, 219 and 228 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OFFENCES AND PENALTIES, . 


81. (1) Offences and penalties—Whoever contravenes any 
provision of any of the sections, (Sub-gections or clauses mentioned in 
the first column of the following Table shall, on conviction, for each 
such offence, be punishable with fine which may extend to the amount 
mentioned in that behalf in the third column of the said table, 


Explanation.—The entries in the second column of the said table 
headed ‘subject’ are not intended ag the definitions of offences 
described in the sections, sub-sections and clauses mentioned in the 
first column, or even as abstracts of those sections, sub-sections and 
clauses, but are inserted merely as references to the subjects of the 
sections, sub-sections and clauses, the numbers of which are given in 
the first column. 


TABLE. 
: Fine which 
Seotion, sub-section Subject may be 
or clause imposed 
1 2 3 
a ee a a a 
Rs. 
Section 6 «| Tenancy of land for a period less than ten 1,000 
years or termination ef tenancy before 
the expiry of period of ten years. 
- Seotion 8 (8) -.| Reoovery of rent by way of crop-share or 1,000 
in excess of commuted cash-rent. 
Seotion 9 (8) | Receipt of rent in form of labour or 1,000 
service. 
Section 11 -| Levy of cess, rate, vero, huk, tax or service. 1,000 
which has been abolished, 
Bection 26 (2) w| Failure to give written receipt for -the 100 
amount of rent received. 
Section 29 oo| Taking possession of land or dwelling house 1,000 


contrary to section 29, 


a 


(2) An offence for the contravention of the provisions of 
section 9 or 11 shall ba cognizable. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


83. (1) Rules.—The Provincial Government may make rules for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act. 


(2) In particular and without prejudice to the genorality of the 
foregoing provisions, such rules may provide for the following 
matters :—— 


(a) the manner of determining the value of the crop of the land 
under section 6; 


(b) the manner of determining the amount of commutation of 
crop-share rent into cash under section 8 ; 


(c) the penalty to be recovered under section 10; 


(d) the other factors to be taken into consideration for deter- 
mining reasonable rent under section 12 ; 


(e) the fees to be paid for the grant of a certificate and the 
form of such certificate under sub-section (3) of 
section 17; 


(f) the manner andthe form in which a receipt is to be given 
by the landlord under. section 26 ; 


(g) the manner of determining the reasonable price of land and 
the period during which the amount of price may be 
deposited under section 32 ; 


(h) the terms and conditions for exchange of lands and the 
form of certificate fo be issued under section 33; 


(i) the manner of determining debts and liabilities under 
section 52 ; 


(j) the manner of notifying liquidation scheme sanctioned 
under section 56 ; 

(k) the conditions subject to which permission to acquire land 
or interest therein may be granted under soction 63 ; 


(2) the manner of making inquiry to determine the value of 
the estate, land or interest acquired and any other matter 
to be taken into consideration in determining the value 
under section 66; 


(m) the other functions of the Tribunal under section 68 ; 
(n) the other powers of the Tribunal under section 69 ; 


(o) the other procedure to be followed by tha Mamlatdar and 
Tribunal under section 72 ; 


(p) the value of the court-fee stamp payable on an application 
to the Mamlatdar or Tribunal or on an application or 
appeal to the Collector or Bombay Revenue Tribunal under 
section 77 ; 


(q) any other matter which is or may be presoribed under 
this Act. 
(3) Rules made under this section shall be subject to the condi- 
tion of previous publication in the official Gazette. 
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83. Delegation of powers.—The Provincial Government may, 
subject to sueh restrictions and conditions as it may impose, by noti- 
fication in the official Gazette, delegate to any of its officers, not below 
the rank of an Assistant or Deputy Colleator, all or any of the powers 
conferred on it by this Act, 


84. Summary eviction.—Any person unauthorisadly occupying 
or wrongfully in possession of any land— 


(a) the transfer of which either by the act of parties or by the 
operation of law is invalid under the provisions of this Act, 


(b) the management of which has been assumed under the said 
provisions, or 


(c) to the use and occupation of which he is not entitled under 
the said provisions and the said provisions do not provide 
for the eviction of such persons, 


may be summarily evicted by the Collector. 


85. Bar of jurisdiction-—(1) No Civil Court shall have juris- 
diction to settle, decide or deal with any question which is by or 
under this Act required tobe settled, decided or dealt with by the 
Mamlatdar or Tribunal, a Manager, the Collector or the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal in appeal or revision or the Provincial Government 
in exercise of their powers of Control. 


(2) No order of the Mamlatdar, the Tribunal, the Collector or 
the Bombay Revenue Tribunal or the Provincial Government made 
under this Act shall be questioned in any Civil or Criminal Court. 


Exzplanation.—For the purposes of this section, a Civil Court 
shall include s Mamlatdar’s Court constituted 
Bom. I of 1906. under the Mamlatdars’ Courts Act, 1906. 


86. Control.—In all matters connected with this Act, the 
Provincial Government shall have the same authority and control 
over the Mamlatdars and the Collectors acting under this Act as 
they have and exercise over them in the General and Revenue 
administration. 


87. Indemnity—No suit or other legal proceedings shall lie 
against any person in respect of anything which is in good faith done 
or intended to be done under this Act. 


88, Act not to apply to certain lands and areas—(1) Nothing in 
the foregoing provisions of this Act shall apply m= 


(a) to lands held on lease from the Crown, a local authority 
or a Co-operative Society ; 


(b) to lands held on lease for the benefit of an industrial or 
commeroial undertaking; ; 


(c) to any area within the limite of Greater Bombay and 
within the limits of the Municipal boroughs of Poona City 
and Suburban, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Surat and Hubli 
and within a distance of two miles of the limits of such 
boroughs ; or 
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(d) to any area which the Provincial Government may, from 
time to time, by notification in the official Gazette, specify 
as being reserved for urban non-agricultural or industrial 
development. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1) the 
Provincial Government may, by notification published in the official 
Gazette, direct that any particular land or class of lands in any area 
shall not be exempted from all or any of the provisions of this Act. 


89. Repeal.—t(1) The enactment specified in the Schedule is 
hereby repealed to the extent mentioned in the fourth column 
thereof. 


(2) But nothing in this Act or any repeal effected thereby-— 


(a) shall affect the amendments made in section 59 of the 
Bom. Vof 1879. Bom. Dombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, or sections 
lof 1880. 6 and 9 of the Khoti Settlement Act, 1880; 


(5) shall, save as expressly provided in this Act, affect or be 
deemed to affect, 


(i) any right, title; interest, obligation or liability already 
acquired, accrued or ineurred before the commencement 
of this Act, or 


(ii) any legal proceeding or remedy in respect of any such 
right, title, interest, obligation or liability or anything 
done or suffered before the commencement of this Act, 


and any such proceeding shall be continued and disposed of, as if this 
Act was not passed. 


(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (2), all 
proceedings for the recovery or restoration of the possession of the 
land under section 7 of the Act-so repealed, pending at the date of the 
commencement of this Act before the Mamlatdar or in appeal before 
the Collector, shall, notwithstanding anything contained in this 
section, be deemed to have been instituted and pending before the 
Mamlatdar or in appeal before the Collector, as the case may be, 
under this Act and shall be disposed of in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act. 


(4) Any appointment, notification, notice, order,. rule or form 

made or issued under the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, shall continue 

to bein foree and deemed to have been made 

Bom, XXIX of 1989. or issued under the provisions of this Act, in 

so far as sueh appointment, notification, notice, 

order, rule or form is not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act 

or rules made thereunder and shall continue to be in force unless and 

until it ig superseded by any appointment, notification, notice, order, 
rule or form made or. issued under this Act. 
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Ture SCHEDULE. 


Hnactment repealed. 





(See Section 89.) 





Year| No. | Short title Extent of repeal 
SaaS SunEERRIRnI Smee eee eee ee a ea 
1 | Q 8 4 


1989 | XXIX | The Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1989 











The whole except sections 8, 8A or 40s modified in the 
following manner, namely :— 


8. Protected tenanis,—A tenant shall be deemed to be a 
protected tenant in respect of any land if— 


(a) he bas held such land continuously for a period of 
cet Jess than six years immediately preceding 
eljner-— 


(i) the first day of January 1938, or 
(ii) the first day of January 1945; and 


(b) he has cultivated such land personally during the 
aforesaid poriod, 


Explanation L.—lfthe person who held such land on the 
first day of January 1938 or the first day of January 1946, 
as the case may be, come to hold the same by inheritance 
or succession from another person or if he has held such 
land asa tenant and is an heir to sich other person, the 
period during which such other person held suoh land 
as a tenant shall be included in calculating the period of 
six years under this section, 

Riplanation II,—If tbe person who beld such land on the 
first day of January 1938 or the first day of January 1946, 
as the case may be, held as a tenant at any time within 
six years before the said date from the same landlord in 
the same village any other land which he cultivated 
peradaet ye the atid during which he held such other 

and shall be included in calculating period of six years 
under this section. 


Ezplanation 11I,—Where any land is held by two or more 








| 
i 








persons jointly as tenants, all such persons shall, if any 
one of them cultivated and continues to cultivate such 
land personally and if the other conditions specified in 
this section are fulfilled, be deemed to be protected 
tenants in respect of such land. 


8A. Tenants on expiry of one year from coming into force 
of Bom. XXVI of 1946 to be deemed gree tenants.— 
8A. Every ‘tenant shail’ from the 8th day of November 
1947 be deemed to be a protected tenant for the purposes 
of this Act and his rights as such protected tenant shall 
be recorded in the Record of Rights, unless his landlord 
has prior to the aforesaid date made an application to 
the Mamlatdar for a declaration that the tenant is not 
a protected tenant. 


Explanation.—A person shall not be deemed to be a 
protected tenant if such person has bean 
Bom. XXIX of | on an application made by the owner of 
1989, the land as provided in section 8A of the 
Bombay Tenanoy Act, 1989, declared 

by compoetent.authority not to be a proteoted tenant. 


4, (1) Tenants evicted after lst April 1937 to be deemed 
protected tenants.—Every tenant shall be deemed to be 
& protected.tenant for the purposes of this Act, if he— 


(a) held any land and cultivated it personally conti- 
nuously for a period of not less than six years 
immediately preceding the first day of April 1937 
and was evioted from such land on or after such date 
otherwise than by order of a competent authority on 
any of the groundsispeoified in section 14 of this Act, 
or 
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Enactment repealed.—concld. 

















Year| No, Short title | Extent of repeal 

afef. | 

1989 | XXIX |The Bombay (b) held any land and cultivated it personally conti- 
Tenancy Act, nuously for a period of not lesa than six years 
1989, immediately preceding the first day of April 1944 


and was evicted trom such land on or after such 
date otherwise than by order of & competent autho- 
rity on any of the grounds specified In section 14 
of this Aot: 


Provided that any tenant who had been evicted from the 

jand in consequence of his failure to 

Bom. VIII of tender the rent referred to in section 9 

1938. of the Bombay Small Holders Relief Aot 

1988, as provided therein, shall not be, 

deemed to be a protected tenant for the purposes of 

this Act, unless he had paid to the landlord such rent 

in oasesfalling under clause (a) within four montha 

from the date on which this section came into force in 

| the area in which the land is situated and in cases 

4 falling under olause (b) within six months from the 
eighth day of November 1946. 





(2) A person who is Geemed to bea protected tenant under 
sub-section (I) shall, if he had intimated in writing to 
the landlord in cases felling under clause (a) of sub- 
section (1) within one year after the coming into force 
of this section in the area in which the Jand is situated 
and in cases falling under clause (b) of sub-section (1) 
within one year after the eighth day of November 
1946, that he is willing to hold the land on the same 
terms and conditions on which he held it at the time 
when he was evicted, be entitled to recover possession 
of the land— 


(2) im cases’ falling under clause (a) of sub-section (1)— 


(i) if the land has been leased out by the landlord 
for a period expiring after the 31st day of May 
immediately following the date of the coming 
into force of this section in the area in whioh 
the land is situated, from the date on whioh such 
lease expires ; ‘and , 


(ii) in other cases, from the 1st day of June imme. 
diately following the{date {of the coming into 
force of this seotion in the area in which the 
land is situated ; 


(b) in cases falling under clause (b) of sub-section (1)— 


(i) if the land has been lessed out by the landlord 
for @ period expiring” after 81st day of May 1947 
from the date on which such lease expires; and 


(ii) in other cases from the Ist day of June 1947 ; 


and on so recovering possession, he shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, hold the land on the sai@ 
terms and conditions. 


(8) The provisions of this section shall not apply in cases 
where the landlord is using the land or any of the 
pe reig mentioned in sub-section (1) of section 84 
of this Act. 


a a 
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APPENDIX XI. 


A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SYSTEM OF PATILS, TALATIS 
AND KULKARNIS IN THE BOMBAY PROVINCE. 


Patils.—Historically, the post of a patil dates back to the day 
when village communities in India were well organized, economically 
self-sufficient and politically autonomous. In those days, patils were 
the leaders of the people, in peace and war. Their position and 
power fluctuated with the fortunes of Government at the centre, 
During the Mahratta period, they acted as farmers of revenue, 
During the British period, they gradually ceased to be revenue 
farmers or manotidars, Still, they are very influential functionaries 
in the village administration. They are either revenue or police 
patils according to the nature of duties to be performed, The posts 
of revenue and police patils are either combined or separate 
according to the exigencies of village administration. 


Qualifications.—The qualifications of patils are set forth below:— 


(i) The patil should bea resident of the village, 


(ii) He should have passed regional fourth standard exami- 
nation. This qualification is relaxed, when a person with appropriate 
qualifications is not available. 


(iii) He is not under 18 years of age. 


(iv) He must be below 60 years of age, unless he is considered 
physically fit by the Collector for further service. 


(v) He is not disabled by lunacy, imbecility of mind or by 
deafness, blindness or other permanent infirmity of body. 


(iv) He has not been adjudged by the Collector to be of general 
bad character. : 


(vii) He is not adjudged to be a wilful defaulter in respect of 
land revenue or any sum expressly declared by law to be recoverable 
as an arrear of land revenue. 


(viii) He has not.been sentenced by a criminal court to 
imprisonment for an offence punishable with imprisonment for a 
term exceeding six months, or to transportation, such sentence not 
having been subsequently reversed or quashed. 


(ix) He should not accept any employment which is incompat- 
ible with the due discharge of the duties of his office, 


(x) He should not be addicted to drinking. 
(xi) No female shall be appointed as patil. 


Appointments.—Patils are being appointed from the watandari 
and matadari families according to the provisions of the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act, 1874, and the Matadars Act, 1887. Where 
the post is not watandari (hereditary) the appointment of stipendiary. 
revenue and police patils are made according to section 16 of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, 1879, and section 5 of the Bombay 
Village Police Act, 1867, 2.2, a patil is appointed by selection from 
the candidates who offer themselves for the post. 
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Duties.—The main duties of the patils are collection of land 
revenue and maintenance of law and order in villages. 


The duties of the patil fall under the following heads :— 


(1) Revenue, 

(2) Quasi-magisterial, 

(3) Administrative. 
His revenue duties are :— 


(i) In conjunction with the village accountant to collect the 
revenue due to Government from the ryots ; 


(ii) To detect encroachments on Government land and protect 
trees and other property of Government ; 


(iii) To execute the orders received from the taluka office in 
connestion with the recovery of the revenue and other matters ; 


(iv) To get the village accountant to maintain properly the 
record of rights and other village accounts and to get him to submit 
the periodical return punctually ; and 


(v) To render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work or other purposes. 


The police patil is responsible for writing up of the birth and 
death register and for the care of unclaimed property found in tbe 
village. He has also to report the occurrence of crimes in the village 
to the officer in charge of the police station; to bold an inquest in 
case of unnatural or sudden death; to arrest any person, who he 
may have reason to believe, has committed any serious offence and 
to forward such person to the nearest, police station for further action; 
and to pursue and carry out any search of suspected criminals under 
certain safeguards. 


He can try and, on conviction, punish with confinement in 
the village chavadi for a period not exceeding 24 hours any person 
charged with committing, within the limits of the village, petty 
assault or abuse. 


As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to 
look to village sanitation and public health. 


In short, he has to look to the whole ‘Village adiulniateation both 
from the revenue and police points of view. Inthe present times, 
as a result of many legislative enactments, levy and procurement 
schemes of foodgrains, controls of consumuble goods, etc., the duties 
of patils have increased both in volume and complexity. 


Powers.—-Under section 13 of the Bombay Village Police Act, he 
is competent to call and examine witnesses, record evidence and 
search for concealed articles. He has also authority in carrying out 
ge reh or any pursuit of supposed criminals, to enter and act within 
the limits of other villages. Under section 14 of the said Act, he is 
empowered to try and on conviction to punish with fine not exceeding 
two rupees and in default of payment thereof with confinement, which 
may extend to twelve hours, or with confinement ‘n village chavadi 
for a period not exceeding 24 hours, any person charged with commit- 
ting petty assault or abuse within the limits of his village. If{he isa 
patil empowered under a commission by the Commissioner of the 
Division, he has authority to try and convict persons for mischief 
or petty theft, etc., (Seation 15). He has also power to prohibit 
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and punish petty offences such as beating animals, defiling 
water in public wells, committing nuisances, etc. He has authority 
over the whole village establishment consisting of inferior village 
servants, 


Remuneration.—At present, patils are wholly paid in cash or 
partly in cash and partly in land. The present remuneration of patils 
is regulated by the Wingate and Woodword Scales sanctioned in 1877, 
The scales were fixed on the gross revenue, population and importance 
of the village. With the increase of population and revision settle- 
ments, the amount of patelki remuneration has increased automati- 
cally. According to the Wingate Scale, the patelki remuneration 
consists of the following items :~— 


(a) Scale percentage,— 


(i) For the first thousand rupees of gross revenue of the 
village 3 per cent. 


(ii) For the second thousand rupees of gross revenue of the 
village 2 per cent, 


(iii) For the balance of gross revenue beyond two thousand 
rupees 1 per cent. 


(b) Chora expenses (Contingencies) based upon the population 
of the village. 


(c) Potgi based upon the population of the village. 


(d) Special remuneration from Rs, 10 to Rs. 50 according to 
the importance of the village. 


These cash emoluments have heen raised in 1944 by 50 per cent. 
In addition to the above scale remuneration, he gets a bonus for levy 
work and extra remuneration for collecting local fund cess, irrigation 
dues, etc. 


Number of Patils.——There sre at present 25,626 patils in the 
Province (excluding the merged areas). Out of them, 21,005 are 
watandari and 4,631'stipendiary. Since the patelki remuneration has 
been fixed on the bases of the Wingate and Woodward Soales, the 
inquiry regarding the number remunerated on a commission basis and 
the number entertained on a salary basis does not survive. The 
question of abolition of the hereditary offices of patils and replacement 
by stipendiary patils paid in cash only is under the active considera- 
tion of Government, 


Talaits and Kulkarnis——The institution of talatia in the village 
administration is very ancient. The talatis were then called Gram- 
lekhaks. During the times of the Mughuls and the Peshwas, the 
institution of Talatis was continued, but it was under the British 
that it was systematized and perfected to suit the modern conditions 
of the village community. In the scheme of village admihistration, 
they come next to patils in importance. Unlike the patils, they 
are concerned with the proper maintenance of the revenue records 
of the village. ; 


A Kulkarni is a hereditary village accountant. His duties are 
the same as the Talatis, but their seza villages are comparatively few. 
More often than not, kulkarnis do not officiate in person, but appoint 
their deputies in their turns. These kulkarnis are mainly found 
in the C.D, and the S.D. In view of many defects in the system, 
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Government adopted in 1918-14, a policy of commutation of the 
watans on liberal terms. Accordingly, many Kulkarni watans 
were commuted between 1914 and 1920, but there are still many 
kulkarnis mainly in the districts of Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar 
and Sholapur. 


Qualifications—The qualifications of the talatis are laid down 
as under :— 


(i) The Bombay University’School Final Examination ; 
(ii) The Departmental Schoo! Final Examination, 


(iii) The Bombay University Matriculation Examination before 
the year 1919; 


{iv) The Cambridge School ‘Certificate Examination ; 
(v) The Cambridge Senior Local Examination ; 


(vi) The Second Grade Public Service Certificate Examination 
under the old rules; 


(vii) The Third Grade Public Service Certificate ‘Examination ; 


(viii) The Examination for the Public Service Certificate in 
rogional language ; 


(ix) Primary School Leaving Certificate Examination ; 


(x) The Bombay Government Commercial and Clerical Certifi- 
cate Examination (candidates who have passed this examination in 
addition to passing in any other qualifying examination or holding any 
qualifying examination, certificate mentioned in this rule will be given 
preference in the matter of appointment) ; 


(xi) The Senior London Ghambers of Commerce Certificate 
Examination in the following subjects:—(1) English, (2) Commercial 
Arithmetic, (3) Commercial Geography, (4) Book-keeping and 
Accountancy, and in two of the following optional subjects, viz., 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretariat Practice, Modern Office Appli- 
ances and System, Banking and Currency, or have obtained from the 
Joint Examination Board either the School Leaving Examination 
Certificate qualifying them for Government Service, or the Certificate 
accepted by the Bombay University for the purposes of Matriculation 
or have obtained the School Leaving Lxamination Certificate from the 
School Leaving Examination Board of the Bombay University. 


Those holding the Matriculation or School Leaving Examination 
nertificate of any of the Universities in other Provinces, which 
ualifies them for admission to Government service in those Pro- 
vinces, or those holding the Matriculation or School-Leaving 
Examination Certificate of any University which is recognised by 
“19 Bombay University as equivalent to its School leaving Examination 
Certificate, shall be held eligible for appointment only if candidates 
who have passed the School Leaving Examination of the Bombay 
University are not available- 


The qualifications of a kulkarni are that they should have 
passed the Vernacular final examination and on appointment, they 
have to pass the sub-service departmental examination prescribed for 
the talatis. 


Appointments.— Appointments of talatis are made by selection by 
Prant Officers from amongst candidates, who must be not less than 
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18 nor more than 25 years of age at the date of selection and must 
have passed one of the examinations set forth above. The talatis are 
subject to the Bombay Civil Service Conduct Discipline and Appeal 
Rules. 

The appointment of Kulkarnis is regulated according to the 
provisions.of the Bombay Hereditary Offices Act, 1874, Accordingly, 
a tit and proper person is selected from amongst the family of the 
Kulkarnis, In certain circumstances, kulkarnis are allowed to 
appoint deputies in their turn. They are subject to penalties provided 
in the aforesaid Act. 

Dutics.— The main duties of the village accountants are as 
under :— 

(i) to maintain village accounts relating to demand, collection 
and arrears, the Record of Rights and other village forms prescribed 
under the Revenue Accounts Manual; 

(ii) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare agricul- 
ture statistics and levy lists ; 

(iii) to collect land revenue, write the combined day and 
receipt books and other accounts and do other clerical work including 
that of a police patel, when he ts illiterate ; 

(iv) to procure food grains from the levy khatedars according 
to Jevy lists ; 

{v) to collect dues like tagavi, co-operative society dues, 
irrigation dues, etc. 

Flemuneration.—The remuneration of talatis is fixed in cash in 
the time scales of— 

(Upper Division) I Rs. 46-3-85. 
(Lower Division) II Rs. 40-1-50-2-60. 

The starting pay of Matriculate talatis in the lower division is 
Rs. 46 per mensem. In addition to this, they get dearness allowance 
equal to Rg. 35 per mensem. 

The remuneration of Kulkarnis has heen regulated by the Wingate 
scale prescribed in Appendix IV (B) of the Survey and Settlement 
Manual. They have watan lands on which they pay merely jodi to 
Government, It consists of the following items :—- 


(a) Scale Percentage— 


On Ist thousand rupees of gross revenue ... 5 per cent. 
On 2nd do do 4 do 
On 3rd do ao . 3 do 
On 4th do do .3 do 
and beyond 1 do 
(6) Potgi as per revenue, if the total eash emoluments are below 


Rs. 72. 
(c) Contingencies. 
(d} Bonus for levy work. 


Besides like talatis, they get extra remuneration for collection of 
local fund cess, irrigation dues, ete. Owing to increase in their duties 
and high cost of living, the Kulkarnis have agitated for increase of 
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- remuneration or grant of dearness allowance. The question is under 
the consideration of Government. 


Number of Talatis and Kulkarnis—-There are about 3,800 and 
1,000 permanent and temporary talatis, respectively. There are about 
2,846 Kulkarnis, who are proposed to be replaced by stipendiary 
talatis in the scheme of abolition of all service tenures. All the 
talatis are paid in cash in the time scales of pay stated abovee The 
Kulkarnis are being paid according to the Wingate Scale sanctioned 
in 1877. 

Since the Kulkarni system is found to be inefficient for the 
village administration Government has decided upon its abolition by 
legislation. With this view in mind, a Bill to abolish the Service 
Tenures, which embraces the services of Patils, Kulkurnis, Mahras, etc., 
has been drafted. 


VILLAGE OFFICERS IN MADRAS PROVINCE. 


Village Officers in this Province maybe divided into THREE 
CLASSES. 

(1) The Headman.— Ho is the representative of the Govern- 
ment in the village, the village magistrate and the head of the village 
police. His principai duty is the collection of the land revenue of the 
village, 

(2) The Karnam.—He maintains the accounts of the village 
relating to cultivation and land revenue and is expected to assist the 
village headman in every way. 

(3) The village servants. —These usually consist of (1) Talayaris 
who are intended for police duties and..(2) vettis who acts as village 
peons. These are under the orders of the headman but a vetti 
usually works under the karnam, 


2. Village Offices are hereditary except in the following area, 
namelv, the districts of Tanjore, the Nilgiris, South Kanara and 
Malbar, Trichinopoly district (except cortain villages in Kulittalai, 
Karur and Udaiyarpalayam talukas), Salem district (except certain 
villages in Omalur taluk), certain villages in South Arcot District, 
certain villages in Tirupathur taluk of North Arcot District and the 
villages of Arijengo and Tangasseri in the Tinnevelly District. The 
village offices in these excepted areus are non-hereditary. 


The exact reason for some offices being hereditary and other non- 
hereditary is not traceable but the difference of opinion on the part of 
the Collectors in the distant past seems to have been largely responsi- 
ble for the village establishments in some Districts not having the 
hereditary attribute tacked on to them. 

Even in non-hereditary areas, the principle of hereditary succes- 
sion is followed, as far as practicable, in making appointments to 
village offices. The conditions of service are also almost the same. 


3. All the village offices, 2. e., both hereditary and non-hereditary, 
are held on salary basis. Information regarding the number of 
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persons holding hereditary offices and fhe number of persons holding 
non-hereditary offices, in each class, is not available. The total 
number of village offices, both hereditary and non-hereditary, in each 
class is given below :— 


Village Headman. Karnams. Vettis. Talayaris. 
94,071 22,192 29,964 32,231 


4. Hereditary offices in ryotwari areas are governed by the 
provisions of the Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act, 1895. The 
Act did not create any hereditary right of suceession to such oftices 
which were not previously hereditary in character but defined the 
exact right of succession to sich offices as were recognised to be 
hereditary at the time and the procedure to be followed in regard to 
the appointment and punishment of such hereditary officers. Succes- 
sion to such offices is determined by the general custom and rule of 
primogeniture governing succession to impartible estate in Southern 
India and provision is made for the registration of a minor and the 
discharge of his duties by a deputy to be appointed by the Revenue 
Divisional Officer. There is also provision for the recovery 
of hereditary village offices by a suit. in the court of the Revenue 
Divisional Officer, with an appeal to the-Collector and (in the case of 
the headman and Karnam) a second appéalto the Board of Revenue. 
Females, persons mentally or physically incapable of discharging the 
duties of the offices, persons not possessing the prescribed educational 
qualifications, persons who are or about to be declared insolvents and 
persons convicted in @ criminal court of an offence which is considered 
serious, are ineligible for appointment.| The Government have under 
consideration a proposal fo make an earlier dismissal from a village 
office also a disqualification for appointment to another village office. ' 
Village Officers can be fined, suspended, dismissed or removed for 
misconduct, neglect of duty, incapacity, failure to reside in the village 
or any other sufficient cause. “There is an appeal to the Collector 
against every order of punishment and in the case of removal or 
digmigsa! of Headman or Karnam, a second appeal to the Board of 
Revenue. 


5. The village offices of headman, karnam, and talayari in 
proprietary estates are governed by the Madras Proprietary Estates’ 
Village Service Act, 1894. If the offices are hereditary, the provisions 
in the Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act, 1895, referred to in 
para 2 above apply. In the case of hereditary village servants in 
proprietary estates, other than talayaris. also, the provisions in the 
Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act, 1895, apply, the principle of 
succession being determined with reference to the law or custom 
prevailing on the 1st October 1895. 


6. Educational qualifications.~No person shall be eligible for 
appointment to the office of karnam or headman unless he is qualified 
in accordance with the following educational tests :— 


Karnam. 


(a) Village Manual of Accounts. 
() Powers and duties of Village Officers. 
(ce) Survey. 
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A passin the Revenne Tests, Parts I and II, together with a 
satislactory completion of survey training preseribed for revenue 
subordinates shall be deemed to be a pass in the karnam’s test. 


Headman. 


Either the Village Officers Special Test in— 


(a) Powers and duties of Village Officers and 
(6) Village sanitation, 


Or an oral test as the Revenue Divisional Officer shall direct in 
order to satisfy himself that the candidate possesses sufficient literary 
education to perform the duties of a village headman provided that 
the minors registered under section 10 (5) of the Madras Hereditary 
Village Officers Act, 1895, shall be required to pass the Village Officers 
Special Test prescribed for headman. 


%. Salaries and allowauces.—The pay of all village officers and 
servants is as follows :— . 


Ryotwari.— 
Village Headmen ... “Rs. 17 per mensem in most cases 


Karnams >... Rs.18 per mensem (minimum) in 
most cases. 


Village Servants ... Rs. 11° per mensem (minimum) in 
most cases. 


Froprietory areas--- 


Village Headmen .., Rs, 11) per mensem (minimum) in 
most cases. 
Karnams. .:, Rs. 11 per mensem (minimum) and 
Rs. 12 per mensem in most 
cases. 
Village servants .... Rs. 9 per mensem. 
(Talayris and Vettis). 


Besides pay, the village officers and servants of both ryotwari 
areas and proprietary estates are paid dearness allowance at the follow- 
ing rates :— 

Village Headmen ... Rs. 3 per mensem, 

Karnams ... Rs. d do 
Village servants ... Rs. 7 per mensem. 
(Talayaris and Vettis), 


For their journeys to taluk headquarters, an annual fixed travel- 
ling allowance at the following rates, is paid to village servants of 
villages lying beyond a radius of five miles from the taluk head= 
quarters i-—— ; 


Distance from Taluk Rate of allowance per annum. 
Headquarters. Ryotwari villages Proprieatry villages. 
; Res. Rs. a. p, 
5—10 miles wae ED 8 0 0 
10—15 miles .. «1S 10 0 0 
15—20 miles ww 18 12 0 6 


Beyond 20 miles as 20 18 8 Q 
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The allowance should be shared equally by the village servants in 
the villages who are normally employed in carrying accounts, etc., to 
the taluk headquarters. 


Village headmen and karnams of villages (in ryotwari and pro- 
prietary areas) lying beyond a radius of five miles from the jamabandi 
camp are granted yamabandi allowance as follows :— 


Headmen es Re. 1 each. 


Karnams eae Rs. 1 each for each day of attend- 
ance at jamabandi, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 5 each. 


A jamabandi allowance of Rs. 2 is also granted to one village 
servant of each ryotwari village, who accompanies the headman and 
karnam to the jamabandi camp, provided the village lies beyond a 

_radiug of five miles from the jamabandi camp. 


8. Karnams should not tuke part in politics or stand for election 
to a Legislature, District Board, Panchayat Board, Corporation or 
Municipal Council. If any karnam desires to stand for such election 
or to take part in politics (beyond recording his vote) he should resign 
his office bafore he is nominated for the election or takes part in 
politics. The same applies to-headmen.also so far as the Legislature 
is concerned, but they can get elected to local bodies after taking 
leave. 


9. The Government Servants’ Conduct Rules do not apply to 
village officers. There is no objection to village officers engaging in 
trade or other occupation or in taking up additional part-time work, 
provided their legitimate duties» are. not affected thereby and the 
previous permission of fhe Revenue Divisional Officer therefor has 
been obtained, If a village officer wishes to take up a part-time work 
outside the village in his charge, he should apply for and obtain the 
sanction of the Government. 


PART Il 


COMMITTEE FOR THE REVISION OF THE 
LAND REVENUE SYSTEM IN MYSORE. 


Interim Report. 


1. Constitution of the Committee and terms of reference. 


The Committee was constituted by the following 
Government Order, which enumerates the terms of 
reference also :— 


ORDER No. R. 1294-375--L.R. 104-48-1, DATED, 
BANGALORE, THE 138TH AUGUST 1948, 


For a long time, there has been a persistent demand 
in both the Houses of Legislature, in the press and also 
from the public for «revision. of the Land Revenue 
System prevailing in the State. In the December Session 
of the Representative Assembly, a special resolution 
recommending that a Committee be constituted to suggest 
the revision of Land Revenue System in the State in 
general and Kolar District in particular was passed 
unanimously. 

The abolition of Zamindaris, Jahagirs, Imam, Khayam- 
gutta and Sarvamanya. villages is also being urged 
in the Houses of Legislature from a long time. A 
resolution recommending that legislation for the abolition 
of all Zamindaris, Jahagirs, Khayamgutta and Sarva- 
manyas be introduced at an early date was discussed at 
the Session of the Legislative Council held in January 
1948 and on behalf of Government an assurance was 
given that the question would be got examined by a 
Committee. 

Having regard to the trend of the opinion in the 
Legislature, Government are pleased to appoint a Com- 
mittee consisting of the following members, to examine 
the several issues raised in these resolutions :— 

1. Rajamantrapravina Sri H. B. Gundappa Gowda, 

B.A., B.L., President, Legislative Council,’ 
(Chairman). 

2. The Revenue Commissioner in Mysore. 

3. Janab Mohamed Khalilulla, M.A., LL.B., 

. Advocate & Member, Representative Assembly, Mysore. 


10. 
11. 
12, 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21, 


22, 


23. 
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Sri H. M. Channabasappa, Member, 
Legislative Council and Constituent Assembly 
and President, District Board, Mysore, 
S:i 8. Narayana Ran, B.A., LL B., 
Advocate, Nanjangud. 
Sri A. G. Bandi Gowda, B.A., LU.B., 
Advocate and Member, Constituent Assembly, 
Srirangapatna. 
Sri H. K. Veeranna Gowda, 
Editor, “ Vartha ’ and Member, 
Constituent Assembly. 
Sri H. R. Guruv Reddy, B.A., LLB. 
Member, Legislative Council and President, 
District Board, Bangalore. 
fri 8. K. Venkataranga Iyengar, B.A., LU.B., 
Advocate, Bangalore. 
Sri T, Thimmarayappa, 
_ Member, District Board, Bangalore. 
Sri K. Pattabhiraman, B.A. LL.B., 
Advocate, Kolar. 
Sri A. Avala Reddy, Member, 
Representative Assembly, Kolar. 
fri B. L. Narayanaswamy, 
Membcr, Representative Assembly, 
frinivagapur. 
Sri V. Venkatappa, 
Member, Representative Assembly and 
Member, Constituent. Assombly, Chennapatna. 
Sri D. S, Mallappa, 
Member, Legislative Council; Tiptur. 
Sri M. Govinda Reddy. M.A., B.T., LL.B., 
Member, Constituent Assembly, Chitaldrug. 


Sri O, Veorabasappa, B.A., LL.B., 
Member, Legislative Council and Advocate, 
Chitaldrug, 
Sri K. G. Vodeyar, 
Land-holder and President, 
District Congress Committee, Sagar. 


Sri H. S, Rudrappa, B.A., LL.B., 
Member, Legislative Council, Shimoga. 


- Sri Bagamane Devegowda, 


Land-holder, Chikmagalur. 
Sri Chennaiya Vodeyar, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Bilichodu, Chitaldrug, 
Sri G. A. Thimmapps Gowda, 
Advocate and Membur, Constituent Assembly, Hassan. 
Sri C. T. Hanumanthiah, 
Member, Representative Assembly, Tumkur. 


54, Sri Rattia Sharma, 

Sceretary, Genedarara Sangha, Re ated 

Basavint, Thirthahball, Tduk: 

25. Sri Belur Srinivasa lyengar, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate wad Membcr, Legislitive Council, 

Bangali re 
26. Sri S. M. Siddayya, B.A., LL.B., 
7 Advocate, T.-Narasipur Taluk, 


27. Sri Mali Mariappa, 
Advocate, Madhugiri, and Member, 
Constituent Assembly. 


28. Sri A. C. Mallegowda, 
Member, Legisiutive Council and Coffes Planter, 
Chikmagalur, 
Sri K. Palasubramanyam, M.Sc., 
Assistant Secretary to Governmont (Seerctary), 


The terms of reference to the Committee are indicated 
below :— 


I. To examine whether the existing system of 
land assessment based on the classification of lands into 
dry, wet and garden requires modification in the interests 
of a progressive agricultural economy and to consider the 
feasibility of substituting for it a basic land-tax and a 
graduated scale of tax on agricultural incomes with its 
financial implications. 

Il. To examine the desirability of granting 
exemption or relief from. assessment or taxation to 
uneconomic holdings and to recommend suitable steps for 
preventing fragmentation of holdings below the economic 
limit and for promoting consolidation of small holdings. 


III. To examine the existing rules for grant of 
remissions of land revenue and to suggest measures for 
further liberalising them. 


IV. To examine the need for a Tenancy Law on 
the lines of the Bombay Tenancy Act and similar legisla- 
tion elsewhere in India and to suggest measures for 
suitable legislation in the State. 

V. To consider the ways and means by which 
adequate return on the capital outlay on irrigation 
projects may be ensured. 

VI. To consider the feasibility of simplifying land 
tenures by the abolition of Jodi, Inam and Jahagir tenures 
and to recommend the principles for the payment of fair 
ccmpensation in respect of each class, 
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VII. To examine the desirability of abolishing or 
modifying the levy of various cesses on land revenue, and 

VIII. To make such other recommendations as 
the Committee may consider necessary or desirable. - 


The Committee will meet in Bangalore, the meetings 
being convened by the Chairman from time to time. 

The Heads of Departments and Deputy Commis- 
sioners are requested to render all assistance to the 
Committee and see that any information or statistics 
called for by the Committee are furnished promptly. 

The Committee is requested to submit its report to 
Government very early. 

Svep ABpuL ALEEM, 
Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department. 


In letter No. R. 5478-+L:S. 21-48-2, dated the 6th 
January 1949, from theSecretary toGovernment, Revenue 
Department, the question of cash payment to Thotis and 
Talwaris was also referred to this Committee for considera- 
tion. The strength of the Committee was depleted by 
two on account of the sad demise of Sri A. C. Malle 
Gowda and Sri D. 8. Mallappa. 


2. Scope of the Interim Report. 


In this interim report we propose to formulate our 
final recommendations on the.several questions relating to 
the sixth term of reference which is as follows :— 

“To consider the feasibility of simplifying land tenures by the 
abolition of Jodi, Inamand Jahasir tenures and to 
recommend the principles for the payment of fair com- 
pensation in respect of each class.” 


We were in a position to conclude consideration of 
this subject earlier than the others, as we did not find it 
necessary to gather material either by tours within the 
State or by visits to neighbouring Provinces, before taking 
final decisions. We had to defer consideration of the 
‘ether terms of reference till after the tour, as our final 


decisions on the first term of reference have to be based 
on our impressions of the working of the basic tax scheme 
in Travancore State and those on the fourth term of 
reference based on the condition of tenant cultivators 
within the State as gathered during tours and on the 
working of the Bombay Tenancy Act in the Bombay 
Province. The remaining terms of reference can be taken 


5. 
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up only after we have come to definite conclusions ré 
the principles of taxation of land covered by the first 
term of reference. 

The recommendations contained in this interim 
report were approved after an exhaustive discussion of 
the subject at two sessions of the Committee, the first 
lasting for three days on the 14th, 15th and 16th October 
1949 and the second for four days on the 7th, 8th, 9th 
and 10th of November 1949. Most of these recommenda- 
tions have been approved unanimously by the Committee, 
though some of us could not agree with the majority on a 
few points, on which separate minutes of dissent are 
appended. The earlier portion of this report contains a 
brief historical account of Inams, and the action taken to 
implement the recommendations of the Inam Commission 
appointed in 1918, and the Committee appointed in 1932. 
In the later portion, we have examined how far the 
recommendations of the earlier committees and the action 
taken by Government have achieved the main object 
and formulated our own recommendations to meet the 
situation, having regard to the changes—political, 
economic and social—which have taken place all over the 
country and are still taking place, and the action taken 
or proposed to be taken elsewhere in the Indian Union. 


* 3, Definition of an “Inam.” 

An Inam is a grant by Government for the personal 
benefit of an individual or individuals, or for religious, 
charitable or other purposes, or for services rendered to 
the State or to a village community. Lands so granted 
are held free of assessment or subject to a jodi (light 
assessment) or quit-rent. According to the Land Revenue 
Code the term ‘‘Inam” or ‘alienation of land” means 
the assignment in favour of an individual or individuals 
or of a religious or charitable institution, wholly or 
partially, of the right of Government to levy land 
revenue. ‘‘ Khayamgutta’’ villages, ie., villages granted 
on a permanent assessment with a view to promote 
cultivation, have also been treated in the same manner as 
Inam villages since 1877. 


4, Origin of Inams. 


The origm of Inams dates prior to 1800 from 
antiquity. The inams may all be referred to one of three 


* Paragraphs 8 to Sare based ov the information contained in the Mysore 
Gazetteer by Ha) avaduna Rao, Vol. LV, Pages 155-165. 
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epochs, viz., those granted up to the termination of Dewan 
Purnaiya’s administration in 1810, those granted 
during the reign of His Highness the Maharaja 
Krishnaraja Wodayar III and those granted by the 
Chief Commissioner of Mysore. The following table gives 
particulars of these imams as they stood in 1866 :— 











| Whole’ Villages Minor Inams 
Period of Inams a oe ae ee 
Jodi or Jodi or 
Valuation light Valustion Nght 
assessment assessment 
Rs. Rs, Rs, Ra. 


H 

To the iermination of Dewan 2,86,038 1,32,150 499,528 1,48,134 
Purpaiya'’a administration in 
Jolo. 




















Granted duting the Mabaraja’s 3,19, 167 62,435 35,026 
relgo IdlL to Lsdt, i 
Granted by the Chief Commis- we Ps 38,500 8,000 
sioner f Mysore. 
Stha) or Unauthorised Iuams see See 63.626 17,9'6 
Total va 6,05,205 1,9 !,505 6,56,66) 1,741,000 


After the restoration of the Maharaja in 1799, the 
British Commissioners advised Dewan Purnaiya that no 
alienation of land should be made without the Resident’s 
approval. This advice was fairly acted on by the Dewan 
during his administration, the alienations between 1799 
and 1811 being in reality unfrequent and the inams 
which are entered as having been created during 
Purnaiya’s administration being (with exception of his 
own Jahagir conferred by the Government of India) 
chiefly those which had been resumed during the 
administration of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan and which 
it was thought proper to restore. From 1810 to 1831, 
Maharaja Krishnaraja Wodayar IJI alienated lands, 
besides confirming others on Khayamgutta or permanent 
tenure, while the system of administration in vogue then 
afforded his subordinate officers opportunities for aliena- 
ting land without proper authority. The third epoch 
dates from the commencement of the British adminis- 
tration in 1831. The grants made during the period are 
comparatively of small value and are held on condition 
of service consisting in the upkeep of chatrams, mainte- 
nance of groves, tanks and avenue trees. In addition to 
the above, the statement shows a considerable number 
of Sthal inams or, as they are sometimes termed, Chor 
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inams. Under this head are comprised all such inams 
as although enjoyed for some time have not been granted 
by competent authority. 


5. “ Akshaya Paimayish ” of Dewan Purnaiya. 


Under orders of Dewan Purnaiya, a Survey (Akshaya 
Paimayish, as it was then termed, the Survey having 
been instituted in the Hindu year ‘‘ Akshaya”) was 
made of all Inam lands. This survey was neither 
accurate nor perfect; still the results were of some use 
for purposes of inam settlement. Further, it was not a 
survey in terms of ‘‘ acres and guntas” as now, but of 
‘ bijavari” (quantity of seed required). Purnaiya’s inam 
accounts were prepared “‘isamwar” and “talukwar”’ 
and not for the village ; and they constitute the ‘‘ origi- 
nal jari inamti accounts” ora record of valid grants 
confirmed by due authority. As already mentioned, 
many of the inams which had been resumed during the 
administration of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan were 
restored during Purnaiya’s administration with the impo- 
sition of a substantial ‘‘ jodi,” Fresh inams were also 
granted without exceeding the total old recorded value 
of the inams. During bis settlement, Purnaiya also dealt 
‘with excesses discovered in all personal inams over and 
above three Kantirai) Pagodas (about Rs. 9) in value. 
The upshot of his settlement appears roughly to have 
been the confirmation of inams of the value of about 
eight lakhs of rupees, with a jodi, however, of about 
three lakhs. 


6, Inam Settlement. 


A searching investigation into the inam tenures of 
the States had long been contemplated by the British 
Government; but it was not until 1863 when the Revenue 
Survey was introduced into Mysore that the necessity 
for the investigation became urgent. Accordingly in 
January 1863, skeleton Inam rules were submitted to the 
Government of India and their instructions on the main 
question were solicited. The general principles then laid 
down served as a sufficient guide in Revenue Survey 
matters, where the interests of the inamdars were 
concerned, until 1866 when the Inam Commission was 
organized. 

There were at that time various tenures of inams in 
Mysore as in other parts of India; in some instances of 
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inam grants there were sannads (i¢., documents convey- 
ing emoluments, titles, etc., under the seal of the ruling 
authority), in others there were none; in some a heredi- 
tary title without restriction as to the heirs and powers 
of alienating the land were distinctly added in the 
sannads while in others no mention was made of such 
privileges. Again, excess holdings were the rule and 
there were, as noted above, a large number of cases in 
which land had been surreptitiously occupied for a long. 
period. The dates of the sannads which come within the 
scope of the Inam Commission ranged from the 15th to 
the 19th century, the grants having been made by the 
Anegundi Rajas, the Keladi, Ikkeri and Nagar Chiefs, 
Magadi Kempe Gowda, Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, 
during Dewan Purnaiya’s administration and by Maharaja 
Krishnaraja Wodayar IIT. 

In drawing up the rules for the confirmation of 
inams, it was decided, after much discussion, to adopt 
the basic principles of the Inam. Settlement in the 
Madras Presidency which having been started in 1858 
was nearing completion at the time. In one important 
respect, however, these principles were departed from. 
The Inam Commissioner was constituted the final judicial 
authority and his decision was not, as in Madras, made 
liable to be revised by a Civil Court. But as described 
below, this provision was altered in 1872-73, and the 
Madras system with one or two exceptions prevailed in 
its entirety. The Inam Rules for Mysore were sanction- 
ed by the Government of Indiain April 1868. These 
rules, based on the theory of the reversionary right of 
the Government, were so framed as to meet the several 
descriptions of inam lands existing in the State testing 
their validity first, by the competency of the grantor, 
irrespectively of the duration of the inam (whether 50 or 
less than 50 years old) and secondly, by the duration of 
the inam for 50 or more than 50 years, irrespectively of 
the competence or otherwise of the grantor. 

The following were the fundamental principles on 
which the settlement was conducted :— 

(a) When sannads had been granted by Maharaja 
Krishnaraja Wodayar III or by his predecessors, and 
when they conveyed full powers of alienation and were 
hereditary, the inams were treated as hereditary and 
alienable property ; 

(b) When sannads emanating as above did not 
convey full powers of alienation, the inams might be. 
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enfranchised by payment of a quit-rent equal to one- 
eighth of the assessment of the tenure except in the case 
of inams granted for the performance of religious, 
charitable, village or other service still requiring to be 
rendered : 

(c) When sannads had been granted by incompe- 
tent persons and when they were less than 50 years old, 
acompulsory quit-rent equal to one-half of the assess- 
ment was imposed. 

But in doubtful cases and where there was proba- 
bility of the inam having been enjoyed for full 50 years, 
the quit-rent to be imposed was one-fourth of the 
assessment. It will thus be seen that quit-rent was 
imposed for granting an extension of rights to the 
Inamdar. Mysore being an Indian State, redemption of 
the Jodi or quit-rent was not permitted as in Madras. 

At the time of its first organization in 1866, the 
Inam Commission was. composed of an Inam Commis- 
sioner, one Special Assistant and three Assistants. But 
in the beginning of the year 1872-73 the Department 
was re-organized. ‘The control of its proceedings was 
then transferred to the Survey Commissioner while the 
settlement was carried on under his direction by an 
officer styled Superintendent of Inam Settlements, 
aided by three Assistants. Under this scheme, the 
judicial powers hitherto exercised by Inam Officers 
were withdrawn and claims ¢tnter-partes were referred to 
ordinary Civil Courts....In other respects the rules 
of settlement remained the same as before except in the 
case of whole inam villages. Up to 1872 the determi- 
nation. of the value of inam villages for purposes of 
enfranchisement followed the Madras Inam Rules and 
was based on the old assessment recorded in Purnaiya’s 
JatiInamti accounts with such additions as were deemed’ 
just on account of the right of the State to prospective 
cultivation of waste land ; and the old valuation in the 
Inamti accounts was adopted when the accounts of 
present rental furnished by the inamdars fell short of it 
or could not be relied upon. 

But upon a representation of the Survey and 
Settlement Commissioner in 1872 that the procedure 
above described based on imperfect data would be 
injurious to the Government in not securing the full 
amount of quit-rent and local fund cesses, a survey of 
whole inam villages (with the exception of those for 
which title deeds had been issued prior to 12th October 
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1872) for ascertaining their correct valuation was sanc- 
tioned by the Chief Commissioner in February 1874 for 
purposes of the Inam Settlement. As the survey could 
not keep pace with the inam enquiry which had already 
outstripped the survey, the system of charging ad interom 
quit-rent upon the best data forthcoming was devised 
on the understanding that this settlement was to last 
only until the village was valued by the Survey Depart- 
ment, 

In 1881, the Government, on the complaint of the 
Inamdars, directed that the survey assessment on the 
lands under cultivation with 25 per cent of the assess- 
ment on the arable waste on account of prospective 
improvements together with a reasonable pasture rent 
on the unarable waste would be a fair valuation to adopt. 
All whole inam villages in the State (2,080 in number 
including Khayamgutta villages) were dealt with in 
accordance with these ordersand final title-deeds 
were issued. 


7. Special Types of Inams. 


Kodagi Inams.—These were inams granted free of 
or on light assessment in consideration of ‘‘ construction 
and up-keep’’ or very rarely ‘‘up-keep ” alone of tanks. 
Kodagi Inams were in the first instance dealt with under 
Rule V-A of the General Inam Rules and were not 
interfered with so long as the works were kept in good 
order and the terms of the grant were fulfilled, but in 
1875 after much discussion, the Kodagi tenure was 
abolished, the liabilities of the Kodagidars ceasing. In 
1876-77, the Chief Commissioner with the approval of 
the Government of India, promulgated certain rules for 
the enfranchisement of these inams in Government 
villages, the principal rules being given below :— 


(i) Inams granted for the ‘construction and 
upkeep’ of tanks were enfranchised at one-fourth quit- 
rent if the conditions of the grants had been fairly 
observed and if the tanks were in use; otherwise inams 
of this class were enfranchised at one-half quit-rent. 


(ii) Inams granted for the up-keep of Government 
tanks were enfranchised at one-half quit-rent if the 
conditions specified in rule (i) were satisfied; otherwise 
inams of this class were confirmed to their holders on 
half assessment for life and on their death were brought 
under full assessment. 
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As there were complaints that the above rules had 
been given effect to under an erroneous interpretation 
of their provisions, the settlement was revised in 1888 
on the principle that no Kodagi Inam should be treated 
as granted for ‘“‘upkeep” only, except on distinct proof 
and that in the absence of such proof, the ordinary 
presumption was to be that the Inam was granted for 
construction and upkeep. The application of this princi- 
ple at revision brought under rule (i) a large number of 
cases dealt with originally under rule (ii). 

Khayamgutia Villages. Khayamgutta grants proper 
were tenures intended to promote cultivation under the 
incentive of a permanent assessment based on the then 
existing revenue. The Khayamgutta villages were 
granted mostly between 1810 and 1813 on Shraya tenure, 
the gutta being allowed to attain its maximum in the course 
of three or five years. These villages were brought under 
the operations of the Inam Commission in August 1877. 

Malaad Inams.—In the Malnad, the original inam 
was not a grant of land as atule but the assignment or 
remission of a certain amount of revenue due to Govern- 
ment on land, that land being sometimes in the occupa- 
tion of the cash grantee and sometimes in the occupation 
of another person. In the latter case, he paid the 
amount of cash grant to the person in whose favour the 
cash assignment was made. Special rules were passed 
in 1872-74 for the settlement of this class of inams. 


8. Result of the Inam Settlement. 

The operations of the Inam Department which dealt 
with money grants also in addition to land grants were 
brought to a close in 1881. The total number of land 
inams confirmed was 57,888, of which 57,726 were 
enfranchised and 162 unenfranchised. Besides these, 
there were 11,302 inams resumed for invalidity of tenure. 
In 4,658 cases, the land could neither be identified nor 
was it in enjoyment; they were therefore struck off the 
list. Cash grants or Muzrai payments were confirmed 
to the number of 1,942 amounting in value to Rs. 2,68,940 ; 
in 415 cases the payments were resumed and in 982 
struck off as having been formerly resumed. 

9. Classes of Inams. 
The following are the various classes of Inams :— 
I. Personal Inams :— 
(a2) Inams for personal benefit ; 
(5) Brahmadaya inams including agrahar inams. 
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IL Religious (Devadaya) and Charitable (Dharwia- 
daya) Inams. 
Til. Kodagi Inams. 


IV. Service Inams :— ‘ 
(a) Miscellaneous Service Inams (such as Desh- 
pande, Deshmukhi, Deshkulkarni, etc). 
(b) Inams to artizans and others for services 
rendered to the village community. 
(c) Village Service Inams. 


V. Miscellaneous Inams. 


Under the head ‘‘ Personal Inams”’ are included all 
inams held for personal benefit and this class is a large 
one. An immense proportion consists of lands originally 
granted to Brahmans for livelihood. As most of these 
were enfranchised, it is likely that they have changed 
hands. The Yelandur Jahagir, the quit-rent on which 
(Rs. 6,241) was not agreed toand for the succession to 
which there isa Special Act (L of 1885) is included in 
this class. The cash inams are chiefly what are known 
as malnad cash-payments where the inams were regarded 
as assignments of the revenue and were accordingly 
settled as ready money grants. 

Devadaya Inams are those belonging to the religious 
institutions of the country, there being nearly as many 
grants as there are villages in the State. The area and 
assessment in this class are swollen by the inclusion of 
the ancient Jahagir and-endowment of Sringeri which is 
about 44 sq. miles in extent and has been surveyed and 
settled. 

Dharmadaya Inams are those granted to charitable 
institutions and comparatively few title deeds have been 
issued under this class. The average area is, however, 
large chiefly in the case of chattram inams which were 
usually granted out of large waste areas. The cash inams 
in this class are chiefly on account of Government 
chattrams. Most of these Government chattrams have 
now been abolished and the savings on this account is 
constituted into a fund called the ‘‘ Chattram Savings 
Fund”’ which is utilised for grants in aid of the 
Mysore Ayurvedic College, Red Cross Society, Ashakta 
Poshaka Sabha, etc., and also for grant of cash doles to 
the infirm people. 

Kodagi Inams mostly consist of those already 
described with a few ‘ Bavadi Daswandam’’ inams for 
the upkeep of wells. The Kodagi Inams in whole Inam 
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villages were few in number and were fot enfranchised 
under the Kodagi Inam rules of 1876-77. Lands granted 
as Kodagi Inams were almost invariably wet lands. 

The Miscellaneous Service Inams comprise inams 
granted for miscellaneous Police, Revenue and Commer- 
cial Service as distinct from village service, by former 
rulers, and included Deshpande, Deshmukhi, Desh- 
kulkarni, Setty, Kerebandi, Gidagaval, Hasargaval, etc., 
inams. Where the service had been commuted prior to 
the Inam Settlement these inams were treated as sub- 
sistence grants and where the service was considered no 
longer required or as of nominal nature, at the time of 
Inam Settlement, the inam was enfranchised after 
levying a quit-rent. 

Village Artizan Inams comprise of inams granted to 
artizans and others for services rendered to the village 
community. At the time of Inam Settlement these were 
confirmed hereditarily subject to the continued perfor- 
mance of the service, for which they were granted. On 
proof of non-performance of the service, the Inam tenure 
is cancelled and the lands fully assessed and treated as 
ordinary kandayam lands. There is provision for 
confirming these lands to alienees also subject to recovery 
of penalty. 

Village Service Inams are those held for village 
service in Government villages. At the time of Inam 
Settlement these were merely registered for being dealt 
with by the Survey Department.. The inams held for 
village service in alienated villages alone were settled by 
the Inam Commission. 

Some of the inams comprise of whole villages while 
others comprise of a few specified lands in a village. 
These latter are called minor inams. The whole inam 
villages fall into three categories, viz., Sarvamanya, 
Jodi and Khayamgutta. Sarvamanya villages are held 
free of all demands and only cesses on the recorded value 
are recovered from the holders of such villages. Jodi 
villages are those held on a light assessment. In the 
case of these villages the holder should pay the original 
jodi plus the quit-rent, if any, imposed during the Inam 
Settlement, together with cesses on the recorded value of 
the villages. The origin of Khayamgutta villages has 
already been dealt with. These are the nearest approaches 
in Mysore to the permanently settled estates, prevailing 
in most of the Indian Provinces. The holders of these 
villages pay the Khayamgutta together with cesses on 
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the Khayamgutta. All inams confirmed as Khayamgutta 
were hereditable and transferable. 


10. Extent of Inams and loss sustained by Government. 


The following tables taken from Sri N. 8. Subba 
Rao’s ‘Report on Taxation in Mysore’? furnish the 
extent and assessment in respect of the inams dealt with 
during Inam Settlement and also the geographical 
distribution of entire Inam Villages : — 


InAM SETTLEMENT. 





























Result of the settlement of Br hse sole 
Jand inams of all kinds alievatione: | 
Olasa 3 = i a 
No» of | Extent. | Arsess- No. of 
cuses | in acres | ment Rana Amount 
+ Rs, © Re. 
I, Devadaya «| 19,702 | 184,024 2,64,813 1,544 | 2,09,090 
il, Dharmadaya 431 | 240,079 | 1,684,463 76 47,656 
ISI. ener pergonal 80,476 | 337,943 | 7,91,696 813 7,010 
benefit. ; i 
IV. Kodgai and Ravadi 1,719. 8,124 | 27,733 | eee 
Daswandam. | 
“WV. Inams of Miscellaneous 2,817 9,197 | 27,034 
Police and Revenue 
Service, | 
VI; Inams to artizans See 4,291 23,818 | 17,404 ee 
| 
VII. Village Service to 567 +939 8,402 ee eee 
Government. 
Total bee seiues rosie | weeeee A)  “eaae andes 








GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION-—-REPORT OF 1901. 
































| 
Sarva- Maha} | Khayam- 
District manya Jodi Jodi gutts Total 
Bangalore oes oe 45 343 tee | 949 628 
Kolar ae wre 64 883 | MU 142 590 
Tumkur nee oe 85 124 ae 88 197 
Mysore ans vs 223 | 73 si 88 834 
Hassan ave aes 4i Wb fee 16 W1 
Shimoga eee ve 9 cB Fw, 1 68 
Chickmagalur ae ase 4 19 oo ) sea 23 
Chitaldruy oes ae ll { 10: 1 is 88 
Total ve | 422 | 1,184 12 481 2,049 
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REvORT OF THER JNAM COMMISSION 1919-20. 





























Sarva- . Mahal | Khayam- 

District manya Jodi Jodi gutta Total 

Bangalore 3 ae | 885 a 209 631 
Kolar a | BB tO ae 140 596 
Tumkur i oie 85 ! 1386 van 27 198 
Mysore. ake eve 226 | 83 ee 85 B44 
Hassan aise is 40 128 see 12 180 
Shimoga se hie 13 62 eo 1 6 
Chickmagalur... ons 16 19 as rn 31 
Chitaldrug a we ll 223 6 39 
Tota} ee 440 1,208 450 2,098 














The quit-rent imposed was Rs. 5 lakhs and odd 
while the assessment was estimated at more than 11 lakhs 
of rupees even in 1901. Sri N.S. Subba Rao calculated 
in 1927 that the assessment at that time was about 
Rs, 13 lakhs and the loss to Government was Rs. 8 lakhs. 
We have compared figures of the recorded value of Inam 
villages with the total assessment. as per Survey and 
Settlement and we have found the latter to show an 
increase in general. Jf it is assumed that the total 
assessment at present is on an average 150 per cent of 
the recorded value, the loss now incurred by Government 
will be about Rs. 11 lakhs perannum. (Rs. 11 lakhs x 
150/100 minus 5 lakhs.) 


11, Inam Commission of 1918. 


The condition of Inam villages came up for serious 
consideration of Government several times as a result of 
the discussions in the Representative Assembly and the 
Legislative Council. Two Committees were appointed in 
May 1915 and May 1916, but as the deliberations of these 
Committees did not lead to any useful results, a Commis- 
sion consisting of seven members was appointed in July 
1918 to examine the whole question. Government passed 
orders on the recommendations of this Commission in 
G.O. No. R. 28-48—L.R. 482-17-42, dated 2nd July 1925 
and after considering the representations of the Inamdars 
Association urging a reconsideration of the G.O. dated 
2nd July 1925, G.O. No. R. 4306-26—L.R. 126-25-7, dated 
22nd January 1927, was passed modifying the earlier 
order in some respects. 


The Mysore Land Revenue Code was amended by 
Act No. XVII of 1928 to implement the above decisions. 
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The main points on which relief was given to the tenants 
of the Inam villages by the above Act are the follow- 
ing :— 

(i) Forfeiture under Section 54 of Land Revenue 
Code was declared not to affect the rights of kadim or 
permanent tenants. 

(ii) The Deputy Commissioner was empowered to 
exercise the powers under Sections 63 and 64 of the Land 
Revenue Code in respect of lands situated in an alienated 
village whose holder was not empowered by commission 
to exercise such powers. 

(iii) A new paragraph was added to Section 79, 
Land Revenue Code, to the effect that presumption of 
permanent tenancy shall be raised in the following 
circumstances :— 

(1) Where the tenant has been recognised as a 

permanent tenant) by the landlord or by a 
Court in a suit fo which the landlord was a 
party ; 

(2) Where a tenant holds land in respect of which 
any alicnation bas been recognised by the 
landlord or by a Court in a suit to which the 
landlord was a party or where the alienation 
has not been contested by the landlord for 
twelve years from the date of the service of 
notice of alienation to the landlord ; 

(8) Where for the better cultivation of the holding, 
the tenant has made permanent improvements 
thereon to the knowledge of the landlord and 
has been in undisturbed possession of the 
holding continuously for twelve years there- 
after, provided that the landlord has made 
no contribution for such improvements nor 
recovered enhanced rent from the tenant nor 
given any notice in writing to the tenant that 
such improvements would not create any new 
rights ; 

(4) Where, in the absence of a contract regarding 
the nature and duration of the tenancy, the 
tenant has established that he has been in 
continuous possession on payment of fixed 
rent for a period of twenty years or more, 

(iv) A new Section (Section 119A) empowering 

Government to take over management of alienated villages 
on account of gross mismanagement during the period of 
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minority or unsoundness of mind of the holder wag 
added, 

(v) Orders passed by an Jnamdar_ exercising 
powers under a Commission under Section 99, Land 
Revenue Code, were made appealable to the Assistant 
Commissioner of the Sub-Division where the powers were 
those of an Amildar and to the Deputy Commissioner of 
the District where the powers were those of a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

(vi) Provision was made for the introduction of 
settlement into an Alienated or Khayamgutta village on 
the application of persons entitled in the aggregate to not 
less than half the shares in such village or on the appli- 
cation of tenants holding interest in not less than half 
the occupied lands. It was also laid down that tenants 
other than Kadim tenants shall remain as tenants even 
after introduction of Survey and Settlement and shall not 
become occupants. 

The Government Orders dated the 2nd July 1925 
and the 22nd January 1927 also issued the following 
directions in regard to matters in which the amendment 
of the Land Revenue Code was not necessary :—- 

(1) Raiyats in Inam villages should be treated in 
the same manner as raiyats in Government villages as 
regards their responsibility in the restoration and main- 
tenance of irrigation works. The raiyats’ share of the 
cost of restoration was to be the same as that borne by 
the raiyats of Government villages, the balance of the 
cost being found by Government and the Inamdars in 
proportion to the Jodi and Jari. Inamdars holding com- 
mission under Section 99 of the Land Revenue Code were 
to be given power for enforcing the rules for getting the 
raiyats’ portion of maintenance work done and Inamdars 
offering to undertake the restoration work of tanks should 
be entrusted with the work under the supervision of the 
Public Works Department. 

(2) Inamdars should be held solely liable not only 
for the Jodi but for the water rate also under Sections 
142 and 53 of the Land Revenue Code and though it is not 
obligatory to obtain their consent either for the supply of 
water or for the levy of water rate, they may be consulted 
and their objections considered. Inamdars may be given 
a commission of 12} per cent for collecting the water 
rate. 

(3) Inam villages should also have the benefits of 
village improvement schemes, the provision of sites for 
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village extension being undertaken by the District 
Boards. 

(4) Inamdars holding commission under Section 
99, Land Revenue Code, may be empowered to exercise 
powers under Section 59, Land Revenue Code also, to deal 
with unauthorised occupation of land. 

(5) Inamdars should not be allowed to dispose of 
gomal lands without the approval of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

(6) Raiyats of Inam villages should also be given 
the benefit of Takavi loans and Forest privileges. 

(7) Revenue Officers should take cognizance of 
channel offences in Inam villages also on complaints by 
Inamdars. 

(8) Inamdars granting remission on account of 
adverse seasonal conditions may be allowed proportionate 
remission of Jodi. 


12, Inam Committee of 1932. 


In spite of these measures the relationship between 
Inamdars and their tenants did not improve to 
any appreciable extent. Most of the tenants continued 
to feel that their position was insecure and their lot not 
as happy as that of raiyats in Government villages and 
that they had not been properly looked after by the 
Inamdars. The Inamdars were, on the other hand, 
complaining that the tenants were very irregular in the 
payment of rent, forcing the Inamdars frequently to civil 
litigation for its recovery and that they were setting up 
Kadim tenancy rights where they did not really exist. 
In June 1932 a resolution urging that a mixed Committee 
of officials and non-oflicials be constituted with a view to 
study the conditions and prospects of tenants of Inam 
and Jodi villages of the State and to recommend suitable 
measures for their amelioration and improvement was 
moved in the Legislative Council and accepted by 
Government. A committee with three officials and three 
non-officials was appointed in G.O. No. R. 2072-9--L.R. 
469-31-4, dated 24/25th October 1932, with the following 
terms of reference :— 


(1) To examine the rights and liabilities of the 
Inamdars and their tenants under the existing law and 
to make recommendations with regard to the improve- 
ment of the position of the tenants vis-a-vis of the land- 
lord, 
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(2) To examine the question whether the provisions 
regarding the taking of Inam villages under Government 
management are sufficient and how they can be extended. 

(3) To examine the desirability of undertaking 
legislation to enable Government to acquire the rights of 
Inamdars for payment in cash or award of compensation 
in any other manner. 


This committee made the following fourteen recom- 
mendations :— 


I. (i) Survey and Settlement shall be compulsorily 
introduced into all Inam villages to which they have not 
yet been introduced, but subject to the condition that 
the total income of the Inamdar from his tenants, perma- 
nent or kadim, in cash or in kind or in both, shall not be 
reduced below what he was getting before the Settlement. 
The rates of assessment should be so adjusted as to secure 
this result, provided that in-no case shall the assessment 
fixed exceed the maximum rates fixed for dry, wet and 
garden lands in the group, All batayi lands shall be 
assessed at the Settlement rates of assessment prevailing 
in the locality. 

(ii) As the introduction of Survey and Settlement 
will be made compulsory, Government should bear the 
entire cost of operations. The incidental charges for 
flag-holders, etc., will, as usual, be borne by the Inamdar 
and the villagers. 

(iii) After the introduction of Survey and Settle- 
ment commissions under Section 99 of the Land Revenue 
Code may be sanctioned more liberally to eligible 
Inamdars. 


II. (i) ‘‘Twelve years’ may be substituted for 
‘‘¢twenty years’’ in paragraph 4 of the explanation to 
Section 79, Land Revenue Code, regarding presumption 
as to tenures. 

(ii) If disputes arise during Settlement as to 
whether a tenancy is of a kadim or permanent nature, 
the Settlement Officer should make a list of such cases 
and send them to the Deputy Commissioner for necessary 
action under the Land Revenue Code. 


IIT. (i) There should be Patels and Shanbhogs for 
all Alienated and Khayamgutta villages. The Inamdar, if 
he also happens to be the hakdar, should not officiate as the 
Shanbhog as long as he continues to be Inamdar. Insuch 
an event, a separate person who has no interest as 
Jnamdar and who is not a member of the undivided 
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family of the hakdar should be appointed as Shanbhog- 
gumasta, the potgi payable in respect of the office being 
paid by Government. The Shanbhog should, after Settle- 
ment, be required to maintain all the accounts maintained 
in Government villages. a 

(ii) In computing the potgi of the Shanbhog, the 
percentage calculation should be made on the assessment 
of lands actually under cultivation, whether by the 
Inamdar or tenants. 

(iii) If the Inamdar makes other arrangements for 
collecting his dues, the Patel need not attend to collection 
work. 


IV. There is no need for annual Jamabandy by the 
Inamdar but the Inamdar should send to the Taluk Office 
every year Account No. IX, in addition to Account Nos. 
XIV and XV. 


V. With regard to gomal, the resolution accepted 
by Government in paragraph 12 of their Order No. R, 
4306-26—L.R. 126-25-7, dated 22nd January 1927, may 
be given effect to. 


VI. In regard to the restoration of tanks in Inam 
villages, legislative provision should be made to give 
effect to paragraphs 2 (Point VY) and 7 of Government 
Order No. R. 21-48—L.R. 48 ’-17-2, dated 2nd July 1925 
and Government Order No, R. 4306-26—-L.R. 126-25-7, 
dated 22nd January 1927, respectively. 


VII. (i) The scope for, taking over villages under 
Government management should be enlarged. Where 
kadim and permanent tenants holding not less than 30 
per cent of the occupied lands in an inam village apply 
to the Deputy Commissioner that the village should be 
taken over under Government management on account of 
disputes or misunderstandings between them and the 
inamdar, the Deputy Commissioner shall hold a formal 
enquiry. If, after such enquiry, he is satisfied that it is 
necessary that the village should be taken under Govern- 
ment management, he shall make a recommendation to 
Government to that effect. Again, where an inamdar 
applies or where an inam village is held in shares or 
vrittis, and the sharers or vrittidars holding not less than 
30 per cent of the extent of the village, apply to the 
Deputy Commissioner that the village should be taken 
under Government management on account of misunder- 
standings between them and their tenants, or on account 
of disputes among themselves or for other valid reasons, 
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the Deputy Commissioner shall hold a formal enquiry 
and if satisfied that the village should be taken under 
Government management, he shall make a recommenda- 
tion to Government to that effect. 


(ii) An inam village shall not be taken under 
Government management for a period of less than eight 
years, in the circumstances set forth in (i). 

(ii) Ifan inam village is thus taken under Govern- 
ment management, 9 per cent of the revenue of the 
village shall be paid by the inamdar to Government 
towards the cost of administration. 


VIII. (i) The period of two years fixed in the 
proviso to Section 97 of the Land Revenue Code for 
recovery of rent or land revenue from tenants in an inam 
village by revenue process should be raised to six years 
in the case of rent or land revenue payable in cash. In 
the case of rent or land revenue payable in kind, the 
existing provision may remain unaltered. 

(ii) If an alienated or khayameutta village is taken 
under Government management, Government should be 
empowered to collect all recoverable arrears, 7.¢., arrears ‘ 
not barred by limitation that were outstanding at the 
time when the village was taken under Government 
management, or which acerue subsequently by taking 
coercive processes as in Government villages. 


IX. The rules regarding the grant of remission of 
half wet assessment in Government villages for failure 
of rains may be extended to kadim and permanent tenants 
in inam villages also, the amount of remission being . 
distributed between the Government and the inamdar in 
the proportion of jodi and jari. The procedure for the 
grant of such remissions shall be the same as that 
prescribed for Government villages. 


X. Whenever inamdars offer to relinquish their 
inam rights in any particular village on condition of 
receiving an annual cash grant calculated on the actual 
net realisations to the inamdar after making due 
allowances for prospective expansion of cultivation and 
revision of assessment at subsequent Settlements, 
Government shall take power for acquiring such 
villages and for extinguishing the inam tenure of 
the village. All Khas lands standing in the name of the 
inamdars will, however, continue in their name and the 
inamdars will pay assessment in respect of those lands to 
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Government like other raiyats holding lands in the 
village. 

XI. The District Boards may be required to pay 
greater attention to the improvement of inam villages in 
respect of communications, drinking water wells, schools, 
etc., as local and other cesses are being recovered from 
the inam villages also. 


XII. Where there are several vrittidars or co-sharers 
in an inam village and the vrittidars or co-sharers fail to 
appoint an agent, the existing provision in regard to the 
Government appointing an agent shall be strictly 
enforced, with a view to the proper management of such 
village. 

XIII. Facilities should be afforded by the inamdars 
to the tenants of inam villages to pay their kandayam 
according to the prevailing khists as in the case of 
Government villages. 


XIV. No inam village shall be sold for arrears of 
the current year’s revenue earlier than the first June, 
a.e., till after the close of the khist season. But, there is 
no objection to taking the prelimmary processes, such as 
the issue of demand notices, etc., as soon as the first khist 
of the jodi falls into arrears. 

All these recommendations except No. III relating to 
the compulsory appointment of village officers and No. 
VII relating to the assumption of management of Inam 
villages by Government.on the application of either 
kadim or permanent tenants holding not less than 30 

per cent of the occupied lands in an Inam village or of 
vrittidars or sharers holding not less than 30 per cent of 
the extent of the village, were accepted by Government, 
without any modification, in G. O. No. R. 350-409—L. R. 
110-33-14, dated 16th July 1935. Government accepted 
recommendation No. VII also with the modification that 
action should be taken only if not less than 50 per cent 
of the tenants or 50 per cent of the vrittidars desire 
Government management of inam villages. Regarding 
recommendation III for enforcing the appointment of 
Patels and Shanbhogs in inam villages, Government 
considered that there is much to be said in favour of the 
view that the Inamdar should not be compelled to 
employ Shanbhogs and Patels but should be at liberty to 
make any arrangement he likes to collect the revenue, 
grant receipts, maintain and submit to Government 
authorities the required accounts and to perform the 
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police duties required by Government of a village head- 
man. They accordingly directed that the Inamdar 
should be at liberty either to do the work himself or to 
employ any other agency on payment of a salary. 
Government however accepted the Committee’s recom- 
mendations re the form of accounts to be maintained in 
settled villages and the payment of potgi to village 
officers. 

The necessary amendments to the Land Revenue 
Code were effected in 1939 by Act XVII of 1939 and 
Act XXI of 1940. Under Act XXIJ of 1940 the arrears 
relating to an alienated or khayamgutta village into 
which Survey and Settlement have been introduced can 
be recovered by summary process under L.R.C. if appli- 
cation is made within six years, the period for filing 
application for recovery continuing to be two years in 
other cases. The Alienated Villages Purchase Act (Act 
II of 1944) enabling Government-to purchase an alienated 
village at the request of the holder or holders at a price 
agreed to by the latter also became law in 1944. 


13. Arguments generally advanced in favour of abolition 

of Inams and Jahgirs. 

There has been a general feeling that the action 
taken by Government, on the recommendations of the 
Inam Commission of 1918 and the Inam Committee of 
1932 has not resulted in any substantial improvement in 
the condition of the ryots, of Inam villages and the 
complete abolition of all Inams and Jahgirs has been 
urged at almost every session of the Legislature, during 
the past few years, cither in the course of debates on cut 
motions or by tabling resolutions. During the discussion 
of one such resolution at the January 1948 Session of the 
Legislative Council, the following main arguments were 
advanced to support the abolition of Inams, Jahgirs, etc. 

(1) The existence of Inams, Jahgirs, Jodi and 
Khayamgutta villages introduces intermediaries between 
the Government and the cultivator and reduces his 
position to that of a tenant. This is opposed to the 
principle that land must be owned by the actual culti- 
vator. So long as land is owned by non-cultivating 
functionless intermediaries and the actual cultivators 
have precarious rights in land, all attempts at agricultu- 
ral improvement are bound to fail. 

(2) A large number of tenants in Inam villages are 
mere tenants-at-will subject to rack renting and ejection 
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at the pleasure of the Inamdar and hence have 16 
incentive to cultivate the land carefully or to improve it. 

(3) The tenants-at-will in Inam villages do not 
get any remissions in years of failure of rainfall and 
adverse seasonal conditions and so run into debts to pay 
their landlords. 

(4) In Inam villages the rights of cultivators in 
village common pasture, trees and tank are precarious. 
Even the rights of permanent tenants vis-a-vis of the 
Inamdar are uncertain, constantly leading to ruinous 
litigation and harassment of cultivators. 

(5) The rents paid by cultivators in Inams and 
Jahgirs are very much higher than the rates of land 
revenue paid by cultivators in Government villages. 

(6) The Inam and Jahgir system has resulted in 
there being no direct contact between Government and 
the cultivators of the lands. 

(7) Inam villages are, not participating in the 
amenities provided by Government and District Boards. 

(8) If the Government acquire all the rights of 
Inamdars, Jodidars and Khayameuttadars, it will be 
easier to introduce necessary reforms like Survey and 
Settlement, fixing the assessment on cultivators at the 
same rate as in Government villages, granting remissions 
in years of failure of ramfall, giving fixity of tenure to 
cultivators, giving takavi loans for agricultural improve- 
ments or for sinking wells, constructing or repairing tanks 
and even to revise the present system of land revenue in 
favour of a better one. 

We agree that there is considerable force in the 
arguments summarised above. The rate at which Survey 
and Settlement are being introduced into Inam villages 
has not been accelerated even after the passing of Act 
XVII of 1939, enabling Government to introduce Survey 
and Settlement into Inam villages, without the consent 
of the Inamdar and out of nearly 2,100 Inam villages, 
less than 700 have been Surveyed and Settled so far. 
Thus the ryots in nearly two-thirds of the Inam villages 
have still got precarious rights. Even the Inamdars do 
not appear to have made good use of the facilities 
afforded to them by the Alienated Villages Purchase Act 
of 1944 (Act II of 1944) to sell their Inam villages to 
Government at a price agreed to by them, and we under- 
stand that only one Inam village has been purchased by 
Government so far. We have therefore come to the 
conclusion that action taken so far to improve the 
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condition of the ryots of Inam villages has not been very 
fruitful, 


14, Introduction of Survey and Settlement can have 
only a limited effect, 


We have next considered whether an acceleration of 
the pace at which Survey and Settlement are now being 
introduced into Inam village, so as to ensure all villages 
being surveyed and settled within three or five years, 
will be an adequate measure to meet the situation. While 
the Settlement can afford some relief to Kadim tenants it 
will not at all confer any benefit on the tenants-at-will, 
who are by far the most numerous class of cultivators in 
Inam villages. Moreover, there will be no improvement 
regarding the facilities for seasonal remissions, restora- 
tion of tanks, grant of takavi-loans and the extension of 
amenities to the Inam villages. We would like to quote 
from a recent letter of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Mysore District regarding the conditions of ryots in 
Yelandur Jahgir, to s how that most of these grievances 
are real. The Deputy Commissioner has stated as 
follows :— 

“The maintenance of the irrigation works in 
the Jahgir is a vital problem. ; s . 

* * % * * * 

The question of recovery.of contribution towards the 
restoration and improvement of irrigation works from the 
ryots is a complicated problem in the Jahgir. It is 
peculiar in the Jahgir administration that the ryots do 
not attend to the maintenance of irrigation works in the 
Jahgir sub-taluk. As in Government villages, the ryots 
of the Jahgir must be made to contribute their share, as 
the entire cost of restoration cannot be thrust upon the 
Jahgirdar alone. In some cases, the ryots have agreed 
to pay one-third share of the cost of restoration. But in 
effect this liability cannot be legally enforced on the 
tyots unless they execute individual mutchalikas on 
stamped paper. Even then, in cases of default, measures 
for recovery can only be adopted :by resorting to Civil 
Court. . * 3 

‘*No loans, either Jand improvement or takavi 
are advanced by Government to the ryots of the Jahgir 
as they are inferior holders and the recovery in case of 
default is rendered difficult. * : ia 
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It will be clear from the above extract that though 
the Yelandur Jahgir has been surveyed and settled long 
back and has been under Government management for 
more than 15 years, the ryots are not participating in the 
beneficent activities of Government such as construction 
and improvement of Irrigation works and the grant of 
takavi and land improvement loans. Hence we are of the 
view that mere introduction of Survey and Settlement 
into all Inam villages within a period of three or five years 
will not improve the situation to any appreciable extent. 


15, Elimination of Intermediaries necessary. 


The existence of intermediaries of the type of an 
Inamdar, between the cultivator and the Government, 
deprives the former of the advantages of most of the 
beneficent activities of the latter and with a few honour 
able exceptions, the Inamdars in general are neither able 
nor inclined to perform the functions performed by 
Government in unalienated villages. Hence the Inam 
villages are among the most backward areas in the State 
though most of them are more fertile and possess greater 
natural facilities, than the adjoining Government villages. 
The neglect of irrigation works, insecurity of tenure and 
lack of credit facilities has resulted in the fertile tracts 
included in Inam villages being cultivated very indiffer- 
ently, with the consequential reduction in production. 
The elimination of the intermediaries 1s therefore necessary 
in the interests. of an improved agricultural economy. 
Also in the words of the Bengal Famine Enquiry Commis- 
sion ‘‘the programme of rural economic development, 
will encounter special difficulties’? if the Inam villages 
continue to exist as at present. Kven the Village 
Panchayat Scheme has not made much headway in Inam 
villages and more comprehensive schemes of Rural 
Development are bound to find the existence of these 
Inam villages a serious obstacle to successful working. 
Moreover, as suggested in the term of reference itself, the 
existence of these Inam villages leads to a multiplicity of 
tenures in land and itis desirable to simplify land tenures, 
as a first step towards agrarian reconstruction. We have 
therefore come to the conclusion that intermediaries of 
the type of Inamdar have to be eliminated as they have 
outlived their usefulness,—if they were useful at all—and 
their existence is a serious obstacle to the development of 
the Inam villages. 
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16. Abolition of Inam tenure by payment of compensation preferable 
to management of [nam villages by Gove:nment. 

We have considered whether the management of all 
the Inam villages by Government. so as to bring the ryot 
into direct contact with Government and to divest the 
Inamdar of all opportunity of dealing with the ryots, the 
surplus income from the village being paid to the Inamdar, 
would secure the elimination of the intermediaries to the 
desired extent. Such a scheme has been in force in 
Travancore State since 1933 under the Jenmiand Kudiyan 
Amendment Act of 1108 M.E. (1983 A.D.) and has been 
fairly successful according to the account furnished by 
the Travancore Government, (Appendix I). We are, 
however, of the view that while the scheme could have 
been tried some fifteen years back, it is not adequate to 
meet the present day requirements. On the one hand, 
there are the administrative difficulties of maintaining the 
accounts of the surplus income of-more than 2,000 Inam 
villages and making payments every year to the Inamdars 
and also of noting down the partitions, transfers, succes- 
sions, etc. On the other, the assimilation of these villages 
in the general pattern of the State cannot be complete as 
long as there remains some ground for differentiation. We 
have already referred to the drawbacks of the ryots of 
Yelandur Jahgir, which has been under Government 
management for more than 15 years. We have, therefore, 
concluded that the elimination of the intermediaries in an 
Inam village can be satisfactorily achieved only by the 
abolition of Inam tenures through acquisition of all the 
rights of the Inamdar as an intermediary, by Government, 
on payment of compensation. We would like to mention 
that after we came to the above conclusion and while this 
report was being drafted, it was reported in the Press, 
that a Committee appointed by the Government of the 
United State of Travancore and Cochin has recommended 
the abolition of the Jenmies, which correspond to our 
Inams. 


17, Immediate assumption of the management of Inam villages 
by Government pending the fixation and payment of 
compensation not desirable. 

The questionnaire issued by us included a question 
(Part V, Question I) re the desirability of immediate 
assumption of the management of all Inam villages by 
’ Government pending fixation and payment of compensa- 
tion. Two hundred and nineteen out of the 252 replies 
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where this question was answered, favoured the above pro- 
posal while 75 replies were in favour of Government taking 
over Inam villages only after payment of compensation. 
The remaining 58 replies were against any interference in 
Inams by Government. We, however, feel now that as 
the proposals we are formulating in this report for assess- 
ment of compensation are simple and the compensation 
can be assessed and disbursed without much loss of 
time, there is no necessity for an interim period of 
management by Government. The entire process of 
abolition of Inam tenures of the Inam villages, determina- 
tion of the rights of the tenants and the Inamdar in 
respect of cultivated lands, and the payment of 
compensation should be completed as early as possible so 
that the tenants, the Inamdar and the Government may 
become aware of the final situation. The provision of 
interim management without fixing and paying compensa- 
tion is apt to produce a tendency to postpone the 
conclusion of the proceedings. 


18. Kadim tenants and Permanent tenants to be treated as Registered 
occupants after the village vests in Government on abolition 
of Inam tenure. 


On the abolition of the Inam tenure of an Inam 
village, the rights of the superior holder will be extin- 
uished and the village will vest in Government. It 
hecoties therefore, necessary to decide as to who should 
be treated as ‘‘ registered. occupants’’ in respect of the 
several lands, in holding, at the time the village vests in 
Government. The tenants in an Inam village fall into 
three groups, viz., Kadim tenants as defined in Section 84 
of L.R.C., Permanent tenants as defined in Section 79 of 
the L.R.C. and Tenants-at-will, who will comprise of all 
tenants other than Kadim and Permanent tenants. The 
rights of Kadim aud Permanent tenants are not affected 
even if the Inam village is forfeited under Section 54 of 
the L.R.C. and on the abolition of Inam tenure of the 
village, they may become registered occupants, under 
Government, of the lands held by them. So far as the 
Kadim tenant is concerned, the rent paid by him to the 
Inamdar is equal to the land revenue assessment and he 
will continue to pay the same assessment to Government. 
‘As there is neither an improvement in his status or rights 
nor a reduction in the amount to be paid by him after 
the acquisition of the village by Government, there appears 
to be no necessity to recover any premium from him for 
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treating him as a ‘‘ registered occupant’’. The rent 
payable by a permanent tenant to the {namdar need not 
necessarily be equal to the assessment on the land and 
though the tenancy is heritable, it is not transferable, 
without the consent of the Inamdar. If a permanent 
tenant is treated as the registered occupant of his holding, 
after abolition of the Inam tenure of the village, he gets 
the right of alienation and the annual payment will also 
be limited to the survey assessment on the holding. We 
consider that he should pay some premium for these 
additional rights and we recommend that ten times the 
assessinent on the holding may be recovered from a 
permanent tenant who becomes a registered occupant 
under Government on the abolition of Inam tenure of the 
village. If the village has been surveyed and settled, the 
assessment will be that fixed during such settlement and 
if the village has not been surveyed and settled, the 
assessment will be that leViable on the same extent of 
similar land in an adjoming Government village. Kadim 
tenants and Permanent tenants recognized as such by the 
Inamdar after Ist July 1948, when the orders of Govern- 
ment appointing the Committee were published, should 
not automatically be treated as ‘‘ registered occupants ”’. 
As laid down in the proviso to Section 11 of the 
Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryotwari) 
Act, 1948, such cases should be examined and a decision 
given on merits including all circumstances. 


19. Lands in respect of which the Inamdar or Tenant-at-will may be 
treated as registered occupant. 


The Zamindari Provinces in the Indian Union have 
all got laws governing the relationship between the 
Zamindar and the tenant, restricting the rights of the 
Zamindar re the reserved lands and lands set apart for 
communal use, and specifying the conditions under which 
the Zamindar can claim any land as his private land. 
The Madras Estates Land Act applies to certain classes 
of Inam Estates also. In the absence of such a law in 
Mysore, it is general for the Inamdars to claim as their 
private or Khas land all lands, including reserved lands, 
other than those held by Kadim and Permanent tenants 
and there were some suggestions that after the abolition 
of Inam tenure of the village by Government, the Inamdar 
should be treated as the registered occupant of all lands, 
including reserved lands and lands set apart for communal 
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purposes, which are not held by Kadim tenants or Perma- 
nant tenants. In the Questionnaire issued by us, we had 
included a question (Part V, Question 3) enquiring whether 
Tnamdars should be allowed to retain ‘‘ Khas ”’ lands in 
their village if they cultivate them personally and calling 
for suggestions re the percentage to be allowed. Out of 
- the 328 replies received to this question, as many as 318 
favour retention of Khas lands by Inamdars and only ten 
are against allowing Inamdars to retain Khas lands. 
Of these ten, four are from the Inamdars themselves who 
state that there will be no charm in Khas lands after 
eviction. The replies favouring retention of Khas land 
by Inamdars suggest various extents and percentages. 

We have considered the basis for determining the 
lands to be allowed to be retained by the Inamdar as 
registered occupant after the village vests in Government 
on abolition of Inam tenures. We cannot agree that the 
Inamdar should be treated as the-registered occupant of 
all lands other than those held by Kadim tenants or 
Permanent tenants. Such a procedure would enable him 
to get possession of reserved and communal lands to the 
detriment of the village community and would also place 
all the tenants-at-will at his mercy. Wholesale eviction 
of tenants-at-will will create a very serious problem, 
which would affect the Inamdar also. The majority of 
us have therefore come tothe conclusion that personal 
cultivation by the Inamdar, 4.¢., cultivation by himself, 
by his own servants or by hired labour, with his own or 
hired stock, should be the criterion for allowing the 
Inamdar to retain any land as the registered occupant 
under Government, and that the Inamdar’s capacity for 
cultivation should be judged on the basis of past perfor- 
mance and not on professions or plans for the future. 
The Inamdar should be treated as the registered occupant 
of only such of the lands as have been cultivated by 
himself, by his own servants or by hired labour, with his 
own or hired stock, continuously for a specified number of 
years prior to a specified date. 

While fixing the period for which the Inamdar should 
have himself attended to cultivation, we have considered 
the provisions of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908 and 
the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryot- 
wari) Act, 1948. The Madras Estates Land Act defines 
private land as land cultivated by the landholder 
himself, by his own servants or by hired labour, with his 
own or hired stock, for a continuous period of twelve 
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years. Under the same Act a person who has occupied 
ryoti land for a continuous period of twelve years is 
deemed to be a ryot. According to Section 11 and 
Section 13, Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion 
into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, the ryot will get a ryotwari 
patta in respect of ryoti land in his holding while the 
holder of an inam estate will get a ryotwari patta in 
respect of the following categories of land : — 

(a) Private land as defined in Madras Estates 
Land Act, 1908. 

(b) (i) Lands in a ryot’s holding which have been 
acquired by the Inamdar by inheritance or succession 
under a will or by purchase, exchange or gift, provided 
the Inamdar has himself attended to the cultivation of 
such lands from the date of acquisition or lst July 1945 
whichever is later. 

(ii) All lands other than reserved lands, communal 
lands and forest lands which have been abandoned or 
relinquished by a ryot or which shave never been in 
occupation of ryot, provided the Inamdar has himself 
attended to the cultivation of such lands from Ist 
July 1945. 

While the Madras Estates Land Act prescribed 
continuous cultivation for 12 years both for the land- 
holder and the ryot before recognising any land as private 
land or ryoti land, the Madras Estates (Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari) Act enables the Inamdar to 
get a ryotwari patta in respect.of a certain class of lands, 
if he has cultivated them for three years. We find that 
for the same class of lands in a Zamindari Estate 
continuous cultivation from Ist July 1939 is required 
before the Zamindar can get a ryotwari patta [Section 12 
of Madras Estates (Abolition) Act]. Weare of opinion 
that the period of twelve years fixed in the Madras 
Estates Land Act is too long both for the Inamdar and 
for the tenant and that it should be reduced. We are 
further of the view that the same period of cultivation 
which would entitle an Inamdar to be treated as the 
registered occupant of any land should enable a tenant 
also to become a registered occupant on payment of a 
reasonable upset price. A period of six years appears to 
be reasonable and we recommend that cultivation by the 
Inamdar himself, by his own servants or by hired labour, 
with his own or hired stock, for a continuous period of 
six years prior to Ist July 1948 should entitle the 
Inamdar to be treated as the ‘registered occupant’ of 
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the land in question after the abolition of Inam tenure 
and that a tenant-at-will who has cultivated any land 
continuously for a period of six years prior to Ist July 
1948 should be treated as the registered occupant of such 
land on payment of a reasonable upset price. We have 
fixed the date with reference to which the period has to 
be calculated as Ist July 1948, so that any transaction 
after the constitution of this Committee should not be 
recognised, A Press Note announcing the personnel of 
the Committee and the terms of reference was issued on 
28th June 1948, and if transactions which have taken 
place after Ist July 1948 are ignored, the unsettlement, 
if any, caused by the appointment of the Committee will 
not be allowed to influence the final course of events. 
We are also of the opinion that if in any particular year 
any class of lands in the tract in which the Inam village 
is situated could not be cultivated or gave a yield of less 
than four annas on account™of, adverse seasonal condi- 
tions, and remissions of assessment were sanctioned by 
Government, the person or persons who cultivated similar 
lands in the Inam village during both the preceding year 
and the succeeding year should be deemed to have 
cultivated the land during the year in question also, 
whether the land was actually cultivated or not. 

We have next considered the quantum of the upset 
price to be paid by a tenant-at-will, who has cultivated 
any land continuously for a period of six years prior to 
Ist July 1948, for being treated as registered occupant of 
the land. The levy of an upset price is justified in view 
of the additional rights that he gets. After much 
deliberation, the majority of us have come to the conclu- 
sion that an upset price equal to ten times the average 
annual net income in cash or in kind or both which the 
Inamdar was getting from the land in question during 
the said period of six years prior to lst July 1948 would 
be fair. We consider that a multiple of the net income 
is the only basis which can be practically applied without 
much difficulty. The market value would not be easy to 
determine and we have taken note of the fact that in the 
absence of reliable data, courts have been computing 
market value of land, in Land Acquisition cases, on the 
basis of the net income. We also feel that as any 
improvements effected by the Inamdar will naturally 
result in an increase in the income, the basis adopted by 
us will also take due account of the improvements by the 
Inamdar. We are not also inclined to recommend a 
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multiple, exceeding ten, of the income, as the upset price 
would then be almost equal to the market value of the 
land, especially where rent is being paid in kind, and the 
tenant would get very little relief. We recommend 
that while calculating the value in money of anything 
deliverable in kind at any time during the period of six 
years prior to Ist July 1948, for which the average income 
has to be calculated, where any price had been fixed by 
Government for the sale of such commodity at such time 
in the area concerned, such price should be adopted. 
Though this upset price is payable to the Inamdar, we 
consider that Government should arrange for its recovery 
from the tenant and pay the amount to the Inamdar 
along with the compensation, so that there may be no 
direct dealings between the Inamdar and the tenants. 
As most of the tenants may not be in a position to pay 
the upset price in a lumpsum, it may be recovered by 
Government in ten annual instalments. The tenant-at- 
will will thus be able to get the full rights of a registered 
occupant by continuing to pay to Government for ten 
years the rent he was formerly paying to the Inamdar, 
together with the assessment on the land in question, 
which will be negligible when compared with the rent. 
In view of this concession shown to a tenant-at-will, the 
holding may be made non-alienable for a period of six 
years, or until all the instalments of upset price due to 
Government have been paid, whichever period is longer. 

We have not considered at this stage the question of 
fixing a maximum limit to the extent of land in respect 
of which either the Inamdar or a tenant-at-will can be 
treated as the registered occupant. This should be treated 
as part of the question of fixing a ceiling limit to holdings 
all over the State and whatever principles are evolved 
for general application should apply to holdings in Inam 
villages also, whether the registered occupant is the 
former Inamdar, Kadim tenant, Permanent tenant or 
tenant-at-will. We are, therefore, of opinion that the 
Inamdar and tenant-at-will may be treated as registered 
occupants of all lands, irrespective of total extent, culti- 
vated by them continuously for six years prior to Ist 
July 1948, readjustments, if any, being effected after the 
general policy regarding a ceiling limit to holdings is 
evolved. We feel, however, that such readjustments 
will hardly be necessary in their cases, as the extent 
will naturally be limited in view of the condition of 
cultivation by themselves. 
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20. Cultivated Lands which have not been in the possession of either 
the Inamdar or a Tenant continuously for a period of Six Years 
prior to lst July 1948, 

We next come to the lands in respect of which 
neither the Inamdar nor the tenant can be treated as the 
registered occupant, on the basis of the principle discussed 
in the previous paragraph. These are cultivated lands, 
which have not, however, been cultivated either by the 
Inamdar or by a single tenant continuously for a period 
of six years prior to Ist July 1948. We consider that 
such lands should vest in Government, for disposal in the 
best interests of agricultural development of the area, 
and that the Inamdar may be paid reasonable compensa- 
tion for such lands. The compensation may be equivalent 
to ten times the net income which the Inamdar got from 
the land in question during any one of the six years prior 
to Ist July 1948. 


21, Government may treat the Inamdar as registered oceupant of 
lands which are not disposed of within a period of one year. 

We are conscious that according to our recommenda- 
tions in paragraphs 19 and 20, Government will have to 
advance in the first instance the upset price recoverable 
for treating as registered occupant a tenant-at-will who 
has cultivated the same land continuously for six years 
prior to lst July 1948, and the compensation payable for 
the cultivated lands in respect of which neither the Inam- 
dar nor a tenant can be treated as the registered occupant, 
neither having cultivated the land continuously for six 
years. As our recommendations are aimed at securing an 
equitable redistribution of the cultivated lands, so as to 
secure Maximum production, we recommend that Govern- 
ment may advance the sum necessary to secure such 
redistribution, At the same time, we are anxious that 
the funds of Government should not be unnecessarily 
locked up in schemes which have no immediate chances of 
success. Hence we recommend that if the tenant-at-will 
who has cultivated any land continuously for a period of 
six years prior to Ist July 1948 and is entitled to be 
treated as the registered occupant of such Jand on pay- 
ment of an upset price equal to ten times the average 
annual net income the Inamdar was getting from such 
land, does not execute a mutchalika, within one year from 
the date on which the Inam village vests in Government, 
agreeing to pay the upset price and specifying the number 
of instalments, Government may treat the Inamdar 
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himself as the registered occupant of such land. Similarly, 
if any land which vests in Government as per our recom- 
mendations in paragraph 20 supra remains undisposed of 
to any deserving cultivator in the village for a period of 
one year from the date the Inam village vests in Govern- 
ment, the Inamdar may himself be treated as the registered 
occupant of such land. In either case, he will not be 
entitled to the upset price or compensation for the land 
confirmed to him and will have to refund the proportionate 
amount if he has already drawn them. By this arrange- 
ment the unnecessary locking up of Government funds 
can be prevented. 


22, All Uncultivated Lands, Reserved Lands, Communal Lands, 
Forests, etc,, to vest in Government, 

All uncultivated lands, whether assessed or not, all 
reserved lands such as tank beds, rivers, streams, etc., 
communal lands such as gomal lands, burial grounds, 
village site, etc., and all forests-should vest in Govern- 
ment on the abolition of Inam tenure. We do not 
consider it necessary to pay any compensation to the 
Inamdar for these lands as his rights over most of them 
are limited and our proposals for payment of compensa- 
tion for the rights of the Inamdar as a superior holder 
provide for the inclusion of ‘the income, if any, from 
these items also, while;computing the net income. The 
only difficulty that is likely to arise will be regarding the 
treatment of fuel and forest plantations raised on cul- 
tivable lands, which could not be cultivated for want of 
labour. This difficulty would be solved if a person who 
has taken some interest in raising such plantations is 
treated as having cultivated the land on which they 
stand and hence as the registered occupant thereof. 
Plantations of fuel, timber, etc., which have come up by 
human effort can easily be distinguished from forests 
which have grown up spontaneously and while the land 
with the growth thereon will be confirmed to the person 
who has raised the former, the latter will vest in Govern- 
ment, only compensation based on the average annual 
income being payable to the Inamdar. 


23. Basis for computing the Compensation payable to the Inamdar 
for his rights as a superior holder. 

In our Questionnaire we had included a question 
(Part V and Q. No. 2) as to what would be fair compensa- 
tion to Inamdars and Jodidars. Only 12 out of the 324 
replies received to this question oppose payment of any 
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compensation at all, mainly on the ground that these 
Inams have been enjoyed for quite a long time and that 
it would be enough if the Inamdars are allowed to retain 
sufficient Khas lands. We are unable to accept the view 
that no compensation need be paid, especially as the 
draft Constitution of India, which will shortly become 
applicable to Mysore also, contains an article laying 
down that every law for acquisition of property must 
provide for payment of compensation, 

Out of the replies suggesting the basis for payment 
of compensation, a few suggest a multiple of the Jodi 
paid to Government. This is obviously unacceptable as 
the compensation would be nothing for Sarvamanya 
villages where the Inamdar retains the whole income and 
pays nothing to Government. In fact, Inamdars of such 
villages are the heaviest losers. A few other replies 
suggest that compensation may be calculated at so much 
per acre of each class of land, This basis is also 
unacceptable as we are mainly concerned with the 
extinction of the intermediary's rights and he does not 
possess proprietary rights over all lands in the village. 
We have already discussed how he can be compensated 
for the lands in which he may, be considered to possess 
some sort of proprietary rights, viz., cultivated lands 
other than those held by Kadim and Permanent tenants. 
The Inamdars’ Association have stressed that the princi- 
ples of the Land Acquisition Act, which have stood the 
test of time, should be, adopted in determining the 
compensation. Weare of opinion that these principles 
are not applicable to the abolition of Inams. The 
proposal is only to extinguish the rights of the inter- 
mediaries and not all rights in land as under the Land 
Acquisition Act. The Inamdar, as superior holder, is 
getting a certain income from the village and the main 
question is what compensation should be paid to him for 
the loss of this income. Most of the replies to our 
Questionnaire have suggested that the compensation may 
be based on the net income the Inamdar was getting as 
superior holder, and we consider that. this will be the 
only rational basis. In this we are also; guided by the 
action aJready taken in Madras and Bihar and the action 
proposed to be taken in the United) Provinces. 

Both the Bihar Abolition of Zamindaris Act, 1948, and 
the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into 
Ryot wari) Act, 1948, provide for compensation equivalent 
to a multiple of the net annual income,*the multiple 
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decreasing as the income increases. The United Provinces 
Zamindari Abolition Committee also recommended that the 
compensation may be a multiple of the net annual income, 
the multiple decreasing with the increase of land revenue 
paid by the holder of the estate, but the Bill now under 
consideration by the Legislature of the United Provinces 
provides for compensation at a uniform rate of 8 times 
the net annual income, together with rehabilitation 
allowances for those paying a land revenue of less than 
Rs. 5,000 per annum. The scale of compensation pre- 
scribed by Section 37 of the Madras Kstates (Abolition 
and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, is as follows :— 


(i) Where the basic annual 
sum does not exceed 
Rs. 1,000. 


(a) Where the basic annual 
sum exceeds Fs. 1,000 
but does not exceed 
Rs. 3,000. 


Gii) Where the basic annual 
sum exceeds Rs. 3,00C 
but does not exceed 
Rs. 20,000. 

(tv) Where the basic annual 
sum exceeds Rs. 20,000 
but does not exceed 
Rs. 50,000. 

(v) Where the basis annual 
sum exceeds Rs, 50,000 
but does not exceed 
Rs. 1,009,000. 

(vi) Where the basic annual 
sum exceeds Rs. 1,00,000. 


Thirty times such gum. 


Twenty-five times such sum or 
Rs. 30,000 whichever is greater. 


Twenty times such sum _ or 
Rs. 75,000 whichever is greater, 


Seventeen and a half times such 
sum or Rs. 4,00,000 whichever 
ig greater, 


Fifteen times such sum or 
ts. 8,75,000 whichever ig 
greater. 


Twelve and a half times such sum 
or Rs: 15,00,000 whichever is 
greater. 


Note.—The basic annual sum which determines the componsation, 

is the net annual income in the caso of Inam Estates. 
The scale of compensation fixed by Section 24 of the 
Bibar Abolition of Zamindaris Act, 1948, is as follows :— 


Amount of Net Income. 


(a) Where the net income does 
not excoed Rs. 500. 

(b) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 500 but dces not exceed 
Rs. 1,250. 


{c) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 1,250 but does not 
exceed Rs. 2,000. 


Rute of Compensation Payable, 
Twenty times such net income. 


Nineteen times such net income 
but in any case not less than 
the maximum amount under 
item (a) above. 

Highteen times such net income 
but in any case not less than 
the maximum amount under 
item (b) above. 
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Amount of Net Income. 


(d) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 2,000 but does not 
exceed Rs. 2,750. 


(e) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 2,750 but does not 
exceed Rs. 3,500. 


(f) Where the net income exeseds 
Rs. 3,500 but does not 
exceed Rs. 4,250. 


(g) Where the net income exceoda 
Rs. 4,250 but does not 
exceed Rs, 5,000. 


(h) Where the net income exceods 
Rs. 5,000 but does not 
exceed Rs. 10,000. 


(i) Where the net income extends 
Rs. 10,000 but does not 
exceed Rs. 20,000. 


(j) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 20,000 but does not 
exceed Rs, 50,000. 


(k) Where the net income exceeds 
Rs. 50,000 but doos ‘not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000. 


(1) Where the not income so com- 
puted exceeds Rs. 1,00,000, 


Rate of Compensation Payable. 


Seventeen times such net income 
but in any case not less than 
the maximum amount under 
item (c) above. 

Sixteen times such net income but 
in any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 
(d) above. 

Fifteen times such net income but 
in any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 
(e) above. 

Fourteen times such net income 
but in any case not less than 
the maximum amount under 
item (f) above. 

Ten times such net income but in 
any case not Jess than the 
maximum amount under item 
(g). above, 

Fight times such net income but 
in any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 
(hk) above. 

Six times such net income but in 
any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 
(¢) above. 

Four times such not income but 
in any case not less than the 
maximum amount under item 
(9) above. 

Three times such net income but 
in any case not less than tho 
maximum amount under item 
(k) above. 


The following extract from the report of the U. P. 
Zamindari Abolition Committee deals with the scales of 


compensation :— 


“The classification of Zamindars and the multiples unanimously 
recommended by us aro as follows :— 


Categories of Zamindars 
according to Land Revenue. 


I, Up to Rs. 25. 


II. Exceeding Rs, 25 but not 
exceeding Rs. 50. 


Multiples. 


Twonty-five times of the net 
assets. 

Twenty-two and a half times of 
the net assets (but not less than 
the highest figure payable on 
the class above.) 
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Categories of Zamindars 
according to Land Revenue. 
TIT, Exceeding Rs. 50 but not 
exceeding Rs. 100. 


IV, Exceeding Rs. 100 but not 
exceeding Rs. 250, 


V. Exceeding Rs, 250 but not 
exceeding Rs. 500. 


Multiples. 


Twenty times of the net assets 
(but not less than the highest 
figure payable to the class 
above). 

Seventeen and a half times of tha 
net assots (but not less than 
the highest figure payable to the 
class above). 

Fifteen times of the net assets 
(but not less than the highest 
figure payable to the class 
above). 


VI. Exceeding Rs. 500 but not Twelve and a half times of the 
exceeding Rs. 2,000. net assets (but not less than the 
highest figure payable to the 
class above). 
VII. Exceeding Rs. 2,000 but Ten times of the net assets (but 
not exceeding Rs, 3,500. not less than the highest figure 
payable to the class above). 
VIIL Exceeding Rs. 3,500 ‘but | Nino’times of the net assets (but 
not exceeding Rg, 5,000. not Jess than the highest figure 
payable to the class above). 
TX. Exceeding Rs. 5,000 but ~ Hight times of the net assets (but 


nat exceeding Rs. 10,000. 
X. Over Rs. 10,000. 


not less than the highest figure 
payable to the glass above). 


Ef 


N.B.—In the case of those who are paying s land revenue of 
over Ra. 10,000 although they will get eight times the 
net income in respeat of that portion of the property for 
which they pay a land revenue of Rs. 10,000 the com- 
pensation payable for income in excess of this will he 
calculated on the basis of three times of such income. 

We wish to make it clear that this slab principle will not. 


apply to categories other than the last. 


Thus a person 


in Category II will be entitled to a multiple of 234 for 
his entire income without getting the benefit of the 

higher multiple suggested for the previous category.” 
The scale of rehabilitation allowance under the 
United Provinces Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Bill now being considered by the Legislature is as 


follows :— 
Land Revenue assessed or deemed 
to be assessed on the Estate. 


Multiple to be used for computing 
Rehabilitation Allowance from 
the net assets. 


1. Upto Rs. 25 oe 20 
2, Exceeding Rs. 25 but not Rs. 60... 17 
3. ¥ Rs. 100 but not Rs, 250... 14 
4, 3 Rs. 250 but not Rs. 500 ... 8 
5. ‘4 Rs. 500 but not Rs, 2,000 5 
6. ‘: Rs, 2,000 but not Rs. 3,500 3 
7, ie Rs. 3,000 but not Re. 5,000 2 
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This rehabilitation allowance is payable in addition to 
the compensat ion at a uniform rate of eight times the net 
assets. 

We are also in favour of the compensation being a 
graded multiple of the net income, the multiple decreas- 
ing with the increase in income. Such a principle is 
equitable and it is only an extension of the universally 
recognized principle of taxing larger incomes at rates 
heavier than that imposed on small incomes. We are how- 
ever of the view that as there are not many inam villages in 
Mysore whose net annual income will exceed Rs. 3,000 
and the majority of the villages are likely to have a net 
income less than Rs. 1,000 per year, it is enough if we 
classify the inam villages into three grades, viz., (i) those 
whose net annual income does not exceed Rs. 1,000, (ii) 
those whose net annual income exceeds Rs. 1,000 but does 
not exceed Rs. 3,000, and (ili) those whose net annual 
income exceeds Rs. 3,000 -and have three multiples 
decreasing with increase in income,. As regards the actual 
multiples, we would like to point out that the Inamdars of 
Mysore, whose grants were in most cases made with the 
specific object of conferring personal benefit, deserve more 
sympathetic treatment than the Zamindars of Northern 
India, as there was no direct intention of conferring any 
personal benefit on the Zamindar by the Permanent 
Settlement, which was introduced mainly with a view to 
ensure easy recovery of land revenue due to Government. 
We are therefore of the view that the multiples adopted 
in Bihar and those proposed in the United Provinces for 
the lower grades of income are rather too low for appli- 
cation to Mysore. Our idea is that the compensation 
should ensure a fair standard of living to the Inamdars 
and their dependents until they could get over the 
dislocation caused by the loss of mcome from the village. 
Having regard to all these factors, we would recommend 
25, 20 and 15 as the multiples to be adopted, respectively, 
for the three grades of Inam villages suggested above, 
the choice of the multiple depending on the total net 
income from all villages held by a single person. 

The scales of compensation recommended by us 
would thus be :— 

Twenty-five times the net annual income where the net annual 
income does not exceed Rs. 1,000. 

Twenty times the net annual income subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 25,000 where the net annual income exceeds Rs. 1,000 
but does not exceed Rs. 3,000. 


Fifteen times the net annual income subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 60,000 where the net annual income exceeds Rs. 3,000. 
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At first sight, the above scales may not appear to be 
as liberal as that prescribed in the Madras Act but as we 
are suggesting a modification of the basis of estimating 
the gross income and the basis suggested by us will be 
more favourable to the Inamdar, the lower multiples do 
not matter very much. 


24. Calculation of the net Annual Income. 


The net annual income should be computed by 
deducting the Jodi and Quit-rent payable to Government 
and the remuneration of village officers as per scales 
prescribed by Government, irrespective of the fact 
whether they are employed or not, from the gross income 
made up of the assessment on lands and the net receipts 
from forests, amrai, royalty, minerals and other items 
excluding Excise, specifically conferred on the Inamdar 
and enjoyed by him. The total assessment on all lands 
in the village, as per Survey and Settlement, should be 
included in the gross income, There should not be any 
deductions either on avcount of assessed waste lands or on 
account of land in respect of which the Inamdar himself is 
to be treated as the registered occupant. These proposals 
are more favourable to the Inamdar than the Madras Act, 
where only the ryotwari assessment on lands other than 
those in respect of which the Jandholdeyr is entitled to a 
ryotwari patta is taken into consideration. They are also 
more equitable. While the Inamdar, who was not 
getting any income from waste lands, is not entitled to 
any compensation for such lands, he is entitled to be 
compensated for his right as a superior holder. Accord- 

ing to our proposals he will get a multiple of the net 
assessment on them as compensation. The Jnamdar of a 
Sarvamanya Inam holds the entire village free of assess- 
ment and hence he will not be paying anything to 
Government either in respect of lands held by tenants or 
in respect of lands in his own possession. After the 
abolition of the Inam tenure of the village he will have 
to pay full assessment to Government on all the lands in 
respect of which he becomes the registered occupant. 
Thus he loses the concession re the assessment even on 
lands allowed to be retained by him, along with the 
income he was getting in the shape of assessment on 
lands held by tenants. He will be compensated for the 
loss of the concession re the assessment on his own lands 
if the assessment on such lands also is included while 
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computing the gross income. A similar argument holds 
good regarding Jodi villages also, z¢., villages held on 
Teduced assessment. Hence, we recommend that the 
total assessment on all lands in the village, as per Survey 
and Settlement, should be included in the gross 
income. 

We have considered whether some basis for a fairly 
approximate calculation of the present total assessment 
in respect of unsurveyed villages can be evolved, to facili- 
tate the final settlement of the compensation within a 
reasonable period, without waiting for the introduction of 
Survey and Settlement. There are nearly 1,400 Inam 
villages into which Survey and Settlement have not yet 
been introduced and by all accounts it would take several 
years before all these are surveyed and settled. There 
is of course the ‘‘ Recorded Value’’ as per Inam Settle- 
ment, on the basis of which interim compensation could 
be paid, the final settlement of compensation being taken 
up after each village is surveyed and settled. We would, 
however, recommend this as the last resort, if no other 
way can be found to settle the compensation speedily. 
We are for fina] disposal of the question of compensation 
as early as possible so that the parties may know where 
they are. ‘The alternative method that suggests itself to 
us 1s based on the data gathered during the Inam Settle- 
ment and the experience in the case of the Inam villages 
which have been surveyed and settled. The ‘‘ Recorded 
Value’ fixed during Inam Settlement denotes the total 
assessment of the village at that time and a comparison 
of the ‘‘Recorded Value”’ with the total assessment as 
per Survey and Settlement in the case of a good number 
of villages surveyed and settled recently, shows that the 
latter is generally in excess of the former. In some cases 
the increase has been 100 per cent or even more. The 
increase is due to two reasons, iz., increase In extent of 
land under cultivation since the Inam Settlement and 
increase in the rates of assessment of the several kinds of 
land. After a detailed examination of the ‘ Recorded 
Value’’ and the total assessment as per Survey and 
Settlement in respect of 91 villages, (vide Appendix IT) in 
all the districts, we consider that for villages which have 
not yet been surveyed and settled, the total assessment 
may be taken as to 14 times the ‘“‘ Recorded Value.’’ On 
this basis, all villages would get the average increase 
resulting both from the extension of cultivation and from 
the increase in rates. 
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The net receipts from forests may be based on the 
average of ten years. The receipts from all items of minor 
forest produce and unreserved timber may be taken into 
consideration. The receipts from sandalwood or any 
other reserved forest produce should be included only 
when such item has been specifically conferred on the 
Inamdar. Ifthe Inamdar is treated as the registered 
occupant of any plantations of fuel, timber, etc., raised 
by his efforts, the income from such plantations cannot 
obviously be taken into consideration. 

The income from ‘‘amrai’”? may be based on the 
average of five years. The ‘‘amrai’”’ income should be 
confined to the income from trees other than those 
situated in lands in respect of which the Inamdar or a 
tenant is entitled to be treated as the registered 
occupant, 

The income from royalty, other than royalty on 
minerals, may also be based-on the average of five years. 
Royalty on stones, gravel, limestone, etc., levied under 
the Land Revenue Rules will come in this category. . 

The income from royalty on minerals and mining 
leases should be considered only when the original grant 
conferred the right to minerals and such right was recog- 
nized under section 38 of the Land Revenue Code, the 
income being based on the average income of five years. 

It is understood that some Inamdars are getting an 
income from ferries. The net income from these ferries, 
based on the average of five years, may be included in the 
gross income only where the original grant conferred 
ferry rights also specifically. 

We are not in favour of including in the gross income, 
the income, if any, from shandies and tolls, enjoyed by 
the Inamdars, as these items vest in the District Board 
or other local authority concerned. On similar grounds, 
the income from unauthorized ferrics should also be 
omitted. 

The income from fisheries need not be considered as 
the right of fisheries goes with the proper maintenance of 
the tank, 

We do not consider that any lengthy arguments are 
necessary in support of our decision to omit Excise 
revenue, if any, of the Inamdars from the gross income, as 
Government have already accepted that the introduction 
of total Prohibition all over the State is necessary in the 
interests of the general good of the community and have 
been giving effect to this policy. 
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Among the items which have to be deducted from 
the gross income, to arrive at the net income, jodi and 
quit-rent do not call for any explanation. The remunera- 
tion payable to village officers at the scales prescribed by 
Government has to be deducted irrespective of whether 
these officers are employed or not. When they are 
employed their remuneration is part of the expenditure 
on the management of the Inam village. Even if they 
are not separately employed and the Inamdar or his 
nominee attend to their work, the Government would 
have to appoint village officers and pay them after aboll- 
tion of Inam tenures. If the Inamdar himself continues to 
perform the duties under Government, he will be paid 
and hence the remuneration payable to village officers 
has to be deducted even if they are not separately 
smployed. 


We have not suggested, any deduction towards 
management expenses; as almost all the Inam villages are 
small and capable of being managed by the Inamdar with 
or without the assistance of village officers, whose remu- 
neration will be deducted. 


We have not also suggested any deduction towards 
the cost of maintenance of irrigation works, as the 
income from fisheries has been omitted on the income 
side also, 


25, Total Amount of Compensation. 


We have discussed in paragraphs 19 and 20, the 
compensation payable for loss of proprietary right in 
respect of cultivated lands other than those held by 
Kadim and Permanent tenants, where the Inamdar is not 
recognised as the registered occupant and in paragraphs 
23 and 24, we have discussed the compensation payable 
to the Inamdar for the loss of his rights as a superior 
holder. On the basis of the principles discussed in these 
paragraphs, the compensation payable to an Inamdar will 
be the sum total of the following three items :— 


(1) Compensation for loss of income.—This will be 
equivalent to 25, 20 or 15 times the net income according 
as the net income does not exceed Rs. 1,000, is between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000, or exceeds Rs. 3,000, 
respectively. 
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(2) Upset price on lands in respect of which a 
tenant-at-will is treated as the registered occuwpant.— This 
will be equal to ten times the average net annual income 
to the Inamdar from such lands during the period of six 
years prior to Ist July 1948. 

(3) Compensation in respect of cultivated lands 
which vest in Government in the absence of continuous 
cultivation by the Inamdar or a single tenant, for a period 
of six years prior to lst July 1948.—This will be equal to 
ten times the net income to the Inamdar during any one 
of the six years. 

We would suggest that where an Inamdar has 
conferred Kadim tenancy rights or Permanent tenancy 
rights after Ist July 1948, on recovery of a premium, such 
premium should be deducted from the compensation. If 
the tenant does not become a registered occupant under 
Government on the basis of*our proposals, the amount 
may be refunded to him. If he does become a registered 
occupant, Government may re-imburse the Inamdar to 
the extent of the upset price which he would have: got 
under our proposals. Action on these lines will be 
necessary only if the Ahenated Villages (Protection to 
Tenants and Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, now under 
the consideration of Government, which provides for 
treating all sales, transfers, assignments, etc., effected by 
the Inamdar after 1st July 1948 being declared void, is 
not enacted and enforced, Ifthe Bill becomes law, the 
assignment of Kadim or Permanent tenancy rights made 
after 1st July 1948 will be void and the person concerned 
can seek redress in the Civil Courts. 


26. Mode of Payment of Compensation. 


Though our Questionnaire raised the question as to 
whether the compensation may be paid in cash or in the 
shape of bonds, we do not propose to recommend pay- 
ment in the shape of bonds, in view of the controversy 
which was raised in connection with the Bihar Bill, 
which was originally returned without the assent of the 
Governor-General. The Bihar Act as finally assented to 
by the Governor-General does not contain any provision 
for the issue of bonds in lieu of compensation. In fact, 
the expressions used in it, such as ‘‘shall proceed to 
make payment ’’, ‘‘ shall be paid’’, etc., seem to imply 
cash payment. The Madras Hstates (Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, reserves the manner 
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of payment to be prescribed by rules and it was reported 
in the Press that even these rules have to be approved 
by the Governor-General. 

We have considered the draft rules framed by the 
Madras Government which were recently published in the 
Press. These rules provide for payment of compensation 
in a lumpsum for small estates whose net annual income 
does not exceed Rs. 3,000, in three equal annual instal- 
ments in case of estates whose net annual income is 
between Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 50,000, and in five equal 
annual instalments in case of estates with a net annual 
income exceeding Rs. 50,000. The lumpsum or the first 
instalment has to be paid not later than six months from 
the date of completion of Settlement operations in the 
estate concerned and where compensation is payable in 
instalments, the balance due carries interest at 3 per cent 
per annum. While the general principles on which these 
rules are based are quite acceptable to us, the rules 
themselves appear to require some modification to suit 
the local conditions. “The procedure for payment should 
ensure (1) that small Inamdars who do not get a very 
large sum get the compensation in one lumpsum, as early 
as possible, to enable them to invest it in some other 
form; (2) that all compensation claims are fully settled 
within a reasonable time, say five years, from the date 
the Inam villages vest in Government on abolition of 
Inam tenure ; and (3) that the amount paid every year is 
not so large as to unduly)tax the resources of Government 
or to aggravate the inflationary trends. 

Having these aims in view we would recommend the 
following procedure for payment of compensation :— 

(a) Where the compensation payable for a single 
village or to a single claimant does not exceed Rs. 5,000 
it may be paid in one lumpsum. 

(b) Where the compensation exceeds Rs. 5,000 it 
may be paid in annual instalments of Rs. 5,000 each, the 
balance remaining at the end of the fifth year being paid 
in one lumpsum, Government may reserve the option to 
pay the compensation in a lumpsum even where it 
exceeds Rs. 5,000. 

(c) The first instalment or the total compensation 
where it is payable in a lumpsum, should be paid within 
six months from the date the Inam village vests in 
Governnient on abolition of the Inam tenure. 

(d) Instalments other than the first should bear 
interest at 3 per cent per annum. 
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We have no data as to how many villages or persons 
will be entitled to compensation exceeding Rs. 5,000 and 
hence we are not in a position to calculate the amount 
that Government will have to provide each year. 


27, Debts of an Inamdar, 


While considering the payment of compensation, we 
also considered the procedure for payment of such of the 
debts of an Inamdar as may be a charge on the Inam 
village. The Bihar Act contains detailed provisions for 
scaling down the debts which constitute a charge on the 
estate. The U. P. Zamindari Abolition Committee went 
even further and laid down principles for scaling down 
both secured and unsecured debts, but the Bill now under 
the consideration of the U. P. Legislature does not make 
any provision for scaling down debts. We consider that 
while disbursing the compensation Government should, 
to the extent practicable, meet.the claims of persons 
having a mortgage or charge on the Inam village. This 
can be achieved by having a section similar to section 4 
of the Alienated Villages Purchase Act, 1944, which 
empowers the Deputy Commissioner to cause public notice 
to be given at convenient places in or near the village, 
requiring that claims of persons interested shall be made 
to him together with the nature and particulars of such 
claims, in person or by agent, ata time and place men- 
tioned therein, such time not being earlier than 15 days 
from the date of publication of the notice. The definition 
of ‘‘person interested ’’ so as to include all persons 
claiming a proprietary interest in the alienated village or 
an interest in the compensation payable by Government 
would cover all cases. These claims may be considered 
and disposed of by the officer determining the compensa- 
tion and its apportionment, who will also have powers to 
refer suo moto to the Special Tribunal to be constituted 
for hearing appeals regarding apportionment of compensa- 
tion, any case, which for reasons to be recorded in writing, 
he considers as involving complicated points best decided 
by the Special Tribunal. Such a power would be similar 
to that contained in Section 30 of the Land Acquisition 
Act and it is necessary to have it. In cases where the 
officer determining the amount of compensation decides 
the apportionment also, an appeal would lie to the Special 
Tribunal to which we will refer later in this report. 
These provisions appear to be adequate to safeguard the 
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interests of a creditor having a mortgage or charge on 
the Inam village, and toremove all doubts it may also be 
laid down by statute that persons who have got a mort- 
gage or a charge on the Inam village shall be paid by 
Government to the extent of the compensation amount 
available and that thereafter they shall have no manner 
of claim against Government. 


28. Appeals, 


The appeals arising from proceedings relating to the 
abolition of Inam tenures may be of two kinds, v2z.,— 
(i) those relating to the quantum of compensa- 
tion ; and 
(ti) those relating to the apportionment of the 
compensation among the several claimants. 


Under the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion 
into Ryotwari) Act, 1948, an appeal lies to the Board of 
Revenue against an order of the Director of Settlements 
determining the basic annual sum, on which the quantum 
of compensation depends. The Board has also got revisional 
powers and the order of the Director or the Board of 
Revenue is final. The original apportionment has to be 
done by the Tribunal which consists of a District Judge 
(Chairman), a Subordinate Judge and a Revenue Divi- 
sional Officer. The compensation has to be deposited in 
the Office of the Tribunal by Government. Appeals from 
the decisions of the Tribunal lie to a Special Tribunal 
consisting of two Judges of the Tigh Court nominated 
from time to time by the Chief Justice. The Bihar Act 
provides for appeals toa High Court Judge, appointed 
by the Provincial Government, against orders passed by 
the Compensation Officer disposing of objections made to 
any entry in the draft compensation roll or to any 
omission therefrom. The U. P. Zamindari Abolition and 
Land Reforms Bill provides for appeals to the District 
Judge and a second appeal to the High Court against 
orders of the Compensation Officer, only one appeal lying 
direct to the High Court where the difference between the 
net assets entered in the compensation roll and the net 
assets claimed by the intermediary exceeds Rs. 2,500. 

We are fully conscious that while the appellate 
authority or authorities should be such as to be able to 
dispose of appeals expeditiously and with minimum 
expenditure to the parties, they should also be such as to 
inspire confidence in the public. We feel that the normal 
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Civil Courts will not be able to deal expeditiously with 
appeals relating to the acquisition of Inam villages, along 
with the other work, and if Special Courts are to be 
constituted, they may as well function under special 
tules framed by Government in consultation with the 
High Court, with a view to keep down the costs and 
secure speedy disposal of cases. There is no reason why 
these courts should not command as much confidence as 
the regular Civil Courts, as we propose that Judicial 
Officers of standing should preside over them. We are 
therefore of the view that appeals regarding the quantum 
of compensation should lie to an Appellate Tribunal, 
presided over by a Judge of the High Court, and having 
two other senior officers of Government as members. 
Appeals against orders relating to the apportionment of 
compensation and references re apportionment made suo 
moto by the officer determining the compensation, should 
lie to Special Tribunals,-having a. majority of Judicial 
Officers as members. This last provision is necessary as 
questions relating to apportionment involve complicated 
points usually dealt with in Civil Courts. There will be 
only one Appellate Tribunal for the whole State while 
Government may constitute as many Special Tribunals as 
necessary to dispose of appeals and references relating to 
apportionment of compensation. Appeals against the 
decisions of the Special Tribunals re apportionment may 
also lie to the Appellate Tribunal, which will also exercise 
Revisional jurisdiction oyerthe proceedings of both the 
officer determining the compensation and the Special 
Tribunal. 


29. Unenfranchised Inam villages and Inam villages, if any, 

Granted for a Service, 

There are a few Inam villages which have not been 
enfranchised, 4.¢e., in respect of which the Inamdars have 
no powers of alienation. We have considered whether the 
compensation may be paid in a lumpsum or in instalments 
spread over a period not exceeding five years, to the 
holders of these villages also, though they have no powers 
of alienation. We do not see any reason to treat them 
ona different footing from Inamdars of enfranchised 
Inam villages as they are not voluntarily alienating the 
villages. . 

There are also a few Inam villages granted for the 
performance of some service, mostly nominal. If such 
service is being continued up to the date of cancellation 
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of Inam tenure of the village, compensation payable for 
the village may be handed over to the person, institution 
or authority to whom the service has to be rendered. 
This will give such person, institution or authority an 


opportunity to make alternative arrangements for the 
continuance of the service. 


30. Inam villages held by Religious, Educational and 
Charitab!e Institutions, 

The Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into 
Ryotwari) Act, 1948, the Bihar Abolition of Zamindaris 
Act, 1948 and the U. P. Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Bill have all recognized the principle that a 
religious, educational or charitable institution should not 
suffer a loss of income, necessitating a curtailment of its 
activities, consequent on the abolition of estates endowed 
to it. The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee are 
also reported to have recommended that while the 
management of land held by religious, charitable and 
educational institutions should be made over to the Land 
Commission, the Provincial Government or the appro- 
priate authority shall guarantee and provide the income 
necessary for the fulfilment of the objectives of the trust. 
Section 38 of the Madras Estates (Abolition and Conver- 
sion into Ryotwari) Act; 1948, provides that where an 
inam estate or part thereof is held immediately before 
the abolition of the estate by a religious, charitable or 
educational institution, Government shall pay to the 
institution every year as a tasdik allowance, the net 
income such institution was getting from the inam estate 
or part thereof, calculated on the principles laid down for 
computing net income for determining compensation. 
The same section also provides that where the tasdik 
allowance so payable is less than the difference between 
the average net annual income derived by the institution 
or accruing to the institution from all sources in the 
estate or part during the five complete fasli years 
immediately preceding the abolition of the estate or 
during that portion of those fasli years in which the estate 
or part was held by the institution, and the income which 
the institution may be expected to derive from the lands 
in respect of which it is entitled to a ryotwari patta, the 
deficiency should be made good to the institution by 
Government. The Bihar Abolition of Zamindaris Act 
1948, lays down that where the compensation officer is of 
opinion that the net income or any portion of the net 
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income in respect of any estate or tenure held under trust 
or other legal obligation has been dedicated exclusively 
to religious or charitable purposes, without any reserva- 
tion of pecuniary benefit to any individual, the compensa- 
tion payable in respect of such income or such portion 
thereof, shall be assessed as a perpetual annuity equal to 
such net income or portion thereof. The U. P. Zamindari 
Abolition Committee recommended that public and 
charitable institutions should be assured of their present 
income in the form of annuities equivalent to their pre- 
sent expenditure for public or charitable purposes, 
including the sum set aside by them as reserve fund. 
The U. P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Bill 
seeks to provide that the rehabilitation allowance payable 
for an estate owned by a wakf, trust or endowment shall 
be an annuity equal to the difference between the net 
assets of all estates comprised in such trust, wakf or 
endowment and the interest at 24-per cent per annum on 
the compensation paid (eight times net assets). 


We are also in full agreement with the principle that 
even after the abolition of Inams, religious, charitable 
and educational institutions should be assured of adequate 
income to carry on their normal activities. We consider 
that the average of the expenditure on normal items 
incurred by the institution concerned during the preced- 
ing ten years would givea more correct indication of the 
normal expenditure than the average of the income. We 
therefore recommend that on the abolition of the Inam 
tenure of Inam villages held by religious, charitable or 
educational institutions the compensation payable in a 
lumpsum immediately or in instalments spread over five 
years, need not be determined but that Government should 
guarantee a net annual income adequate to meet the 
normal expenditure, based on the average expenditure of 
the ten years preceding the abolition of the Inam tenure. 
If the institution was in receipt of any income from 
sources other than the Inam village, the average income 
from such sources during the period of ten years may be 
deducted from the average normal expenditure to arrive 
at the annual grant to be sanctioned by Government, 


31, Minor Inams, 


These minor Inams are lands, smaller in extent than 
a complete village, situated both in Government villages 
and in Inam villages, and held either free of assessment 
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or subject to a light Jodi or Quit-rent. The only excep- 
tions to this are Shanbhogi Service Inams which are 
subject to a jodi equal to the full survey assessment. A 
large proportion of these minor Inams are either held by 
Muzrai institutions or have been granted for village 
service or artisan service. There are a few personal Inams 
also anda few grants for charitable purposes such as 
raising of topes, construction of chattrams, wells and 
tanks, etc. In 1866, the survey valuation. of these 
‘minor Inams was estimated at Rs. 6,16,669 and the Jodi 
levied was only Rs. 1,74,080. In the same year, the 
survey valuation of whole Inam villages was Rs. 6,05,205 
and the jodi was Rs. 1,94,585. During the Inam Settle- 
ment, several unauthorised Inams were cancelled and a 
quit-rent was levied on all Inams where the title was 
imperfect. Thus the total survey valuation of all Inams 
was estimated at about Rsg..11 lakhs in 1901, while it was 
more than Rs. 12 lakhs-m 1866,-and the Jodi and Quit- 
rent increased from about Rs. 3,65,000 in 1866 to more 
than Rs. 5 lakhs in 1901. On the basis of the figures for 
1866 the loss to Government on account of minor Inams 
is slightly more than the loss on account of whole Inam 
villages. We are not, however, quite sure if the loss can 
be made good by the abolition of land revenue conces- 
sions enjoyed by these minor Inams. Asalready pointed 
out, a good proportion of these minor Inams are held by 
religious institutions and it may be necessary to ensure 
some income to such institutions. It may also be 
necessary to provide for the remuneration of minor 
village servants who hold service inam lands free of 
assessment. We recommend, however, that with a view 
to achieve uniformity of land tenures, all land revenue 
concessions may be revoked by an enactment similar to 
the C. P. and Berar Revocation of Land Revenue Exemp- 
tions Act, 1948, (Vide Appendix I11). Wedo not consider 
that with the exception of religious institutions and minor 
village servants whose case will be discussed separately, 
the holders of these minor Inams are entitled to any 
compensation merely because Government asks them to 
pay the full assessment on their holdings from a parti- 
cular date. The case of service inams held by minor 
village servants will be discussed under the ninth term of 
reference relating to their remuneration. 

The minor Inams held by religious and charitable 
institutions may be resumed by Government and disposed 
of in public auction after cancelling the Inam tenure. 
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The present system of leasing out such lands in public 
auction for five years at a time has not resulted in their 
utilisation in the best possible manner for increasing 
agricultural production and the lands held by religious 
and charitable institutions are among those cultivated 
most indifferently, as the lessee has no security of tenure 
to serve as an incentive to improve the lands. Govern- 
ment should ensure to the institution, by means of an 
annual cash grant, an income adequate to meet the 
norma] expenditure of the institution based on the average 
expenditure of the preceding ten years. It was urged 
by some of the members that as there are some tenants who 
have been cultivating the lands held by religious institu- 
tions for long periods continuously, some of whom have 
even heen recognized as Kadim tenants by Civil Courts, 
they will be adversely affected if the lands are disposed 
of by public auction. Such cases are very few and we leave 
it to Government to show such concession as they deem 
fit. We are, however, of the view that the Inams 
belonging to chattrams may be resumed without ensuring 
any income as chattrams for feeding are not necessary in. 
the present day conditions and chattrams serving as mere 
rest. houses should be taken over and managed by the 
District Boards. 
32, Sringeri Jahgir, 


This Jahgir was endowed to the Sri Sringeri Mutt by 
the Vijayanagar rulers in 1346 A.D. and hag been 
recognized by the several succeeding lines of rulers. Ag 
the Sri Sringeri Mutt is a religious and charitable institu- 
tion, we consider that the Jahgir may be dealt with on 
the lines suggested in paragraph 30 supra, which will 
ensure that the Mutt will continue to get adequate income 
for the normal expenditure based on the average expen- 
diture of the preceding ten years. This Jahgir has been 
under Government management for the last fifteen 
years, 

33. Yelandur Jahgir. 


The Yelandur Jahgir was conferred on Dewan 
Purnaiya as per sanad dated 27th December 1807, on the 
recommendation of the British Government, for personal 
enjoyment. This Jahgir was made an inalienable and 
impartible estate by the Yelandur Jahgir Act (Act I of 
1885) and certain descendants of Purnaiya are to get 
annuities totalling to Rs. 23,200 per annum out of the 
income of the Jahgir, the balance of the income being at 
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the absolute disposal of the Jahgirdar for the time being. 
The net income from land revenue and miscellancous 
sources, is about Rs. 35,000 per year. We consider that, 
for all practical purposes, the Jahgir is a personal inam 
with a net income of more than Rs. 3,000 per annum and 
that compensation equal to 15 times the net annual 
income may be paid tothe Jahgirdar, in five equal annual 
instalments. 

We would like to add that in the case of Sringeri 
and Yelandur Jahgirs, all items of income (other than 
excise) enjoyed by the Jahgirdars, under competent 
authority, should be taken into consideration while 
determining the net income and that the expenditure 
incurred on the management of the Jahgir and the 
realisation of the several sources of revenue included in 
the gross income, should be deducted. 


34, Arrears due to the Inamdar from the Ryots and to Government 
from the Inamdar onthe Date the village vests in Government 
on Abolition of Inam Tenure, 


We have considered three suggestions as to what 
should become of the arrears due to the Inamdar from the 
ryots on the date the village vests in Government on 
abolition of the Inam tenure. They are: 


(i) All arrears /not barred by limitation may be 
recovered by Government and paid to the Inamdar after 
deducting 10 per cent as collection charges ; 


(ii) Only the arrears of two years may be recovered 
by Government and paid to the Inamdar after deducting 
10 per cent as collection charges. 


(ii) Government need not concern itself with the 
arrears at all, the Inamdar being left free to take such 
steps as he wants to recover the arrears. 


The third suggestion is not acceptable as Government 
too would have to be party to all the suits and it is not 
also desirable to allow the Inamdar to have dealings with 
the ryots, in his capacity as Inamdar, even after the 
abolition of Inams. 

If the first suggestion is adopted and Government 
undertake to recover from the ryots, on behalf of the 
Inamdar, all the arrears not barred by. limitation arrears 
of six years will have to be recovered. As most of the 
Inamdars are not issuing receipts for rent and _ filing 
accounts in Forms 14 and 15, 1t would be very difficult to 
decide the arrears actually due from any ryot. We feel 
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that, under the existing circumstances, any action to 
recover all arrears not barred by limitation would in 
effect amount to asking all the ryots to pay the dues of 
six years. Also, it would takea fairly long period for the 
arrears of six years to be recovered along with the current 
assessment. Hence the majority of us are not able to 
accept the first suggestion, viz., that all arrears not barred 
by hmitation should be recovered by Government and 


paid to the Inamdar after deducting 10 per cent as 
collection charges. 


The Bengal Land Revenue Commission recommended 
that 50 per cent of the ascertainable arrears should be 
added to the compensation, Government recovering the 
full amount of the arrears. This suggestion has been 
implemented in the Bihar Abolition of Zamindaries Act, 
1948. We are not in favour of adopting a similar 
procedure in Mysore mainly because of the practical 
difficulty of ascertaining sueh arrears in the absence of 
accounts in Form Nos. 14 and 15, and due to the general 
tendency not to issue receipt for rent. 


The Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into 
Ryotwari) Act, 1948, lays down that a ryot who pays the 
arrears of rent due for two years need not pay the arrears 
of the preceding years. Even the rent for two years has 
to be paid at reduced rates fixed under the Madras 
Estates Land (Reduction of -Rent) Act, 1947. We 
recommend by a majority thatthe ascertainable arrears 
of only two years prior to the cancellation of the Inam 
tenure of the village may be recovered by Government 
and paid to the Inamdar after deducting 10 per cent as 
collection charges. We would like to add that there 
cannot be any grievance on the part of the Inamdars, as 
the Alienated Villages (Protection to Tenants and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, 1949, under the considera- 
tion of Government, would, if enacted, facilitate the 
recovery of arrears up to the end of June 1949 and of the 
dues of subsequent years also, as the protection it confers 
to the tenant is contingent on the payment of such arrears 
within two months from the date of commencement of the 
Act, and of the dues of any year before the 30th day of 
June of that year. Hence we do not consider it necessary 
to recommend any reduction in the arrears due to Govern- 
ment from the Inamdar. Even otherwise, the arrears 
due to Government are based on proper accounts and there 
is no reason to scale down any portion of such arrears. 
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35. Administrative Arrangements. 


We would like to refer briefly to the several stages in 
which the work relating to the abolition of the Inam 
tenure of Inam villages has to be carried out and indicate 
our views regarding the administrative machinery that 
may be required for the purpose. As soon as a notifica- 
tion declaring that the Inam tenure of a village is abolished 
and that the village has vested in Government is issued, 
action has to be taken to ascertain the lands held by 
Kadim tenants and Permanent tenants, the lands in 
respect of which the Inamdar or the tenant is entitled to 
be treated as the registered occupant on the basis of these 
recommendations, the cultivated lands which vest in 
Government and for which compensation has to be paid, 
and the communal, reserved and forest lands which vest 
in Government. This work requires officers experienced 
in Survey and Record of Rights work and may be attended 
to by officers of the cadre of Assistant Superintendents of 
Survey or Assistant Commissioners with experience of 
survey work, assisted by suitable subordinate staff. The 
number of such officers and the staff should be determined 
with a view to finish the work of each village within three 
months from the date of notification. The same officer 
may also collect the data necessary to determine the net 
income of the village, the amount to be paid by the 
permanent tenants and tenants-at-will for being treated 
as registered occupants and the compensation payable by 
Government for cultivated land vesting in Government 
and submit a report tothe Deputy Commissioner who will 
determine within six months from the date of notification 
the amount of compensation and its apportionment, 
having regard to the data furnished by the Assistant 
Superintendent or Assistant Commissioner and the claims 
preferred beforehim. If the Deputy Commissioner of the 
District cannot attend to this work in addition to his 
other work, Special Deputy Commissioners, solely for this 
work, may be appointed for areas where the work is heavy, 
just as Special Land Acquisition Officers are appointed. 
The necessary number of special Tribunals for the disposal 
of appeals and references relating to apportionment of 
compensation and the Appellate Tribunal for hearing 
appeals regarding the quantum of compensation and the 
second appeals ve apportionment have also to be consti- 
tuted. ; 
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36, Financial Aspects. 


We have made an attempt to work out the financial 
implications of our proposals, even though the available 
data is meagre. Apart from the cost of the establishment 
necessary to work out the scheme, Government will have 
to meet the entire amount payable as compensation to the 
Inamdar for his rights as superior holder. This compen- 
sation is based on the net annual income from the village, 
which will accrue to Government after the abolition of 
the Inam tenure of Inam villages. As the compensation 
will in no case exceed 25 times the net income, Govern- 
ment can be assured of a return of not less than 4 per 
cent per annum on the compensation amount. 


Government will also have to advance the upset price 
payable by a tenant-at-will for being treated as the 
registered occupant of land cultivated by him continuously 
for a period of six years prior to 1-7-1948 and the compen- 
sation payable to the Inamdar for cultivated lands which 
vest in Government in the absence of continuous cultivation 
for six years by either the Inamdar or a single tenant. 
The first sum is recoverable from the tenant-at-will in ten 
annual instalments and the second will not be locked up 
for more than one year, as Government may treat the 
Inamdar himself as the registered occupant of such of the 
lands as have vested in them and remain undisposed of 
for one year, on his refunding the compensation. As 
regards the advance under. the first category, it has to be 
treated as an interest-free loan for the rehabilitation of 
the tenant-at-will and the increase in production resulting 
from the grant of security of tenure to the tenant will 
certainly be more than adequate return for the investment 
by Government. 


We have already referred to the fact that in 1866 
the survey valuation of whole Inam villages was 
Rs. 6,05,205 as against the Jodi of Rs. 1,94,585, while the 
survey valuation of minor Inams was Rs. 6,16,669 against 
the Jodi of Rs. 1,74,080. In 1901, the survey valuation 
of all Inams (whole villages as well as minor inams) was 
a little more than Rs. 11 lakhs and the Jodi and quit- 
rent a little over Rs. 5 lakhs. The Jodi and quit-rent 
remains the same and if the present assessment is taken 
to be 50 per cent more than the valuation of 1901, to 
allow for the extension of cultivation and increase in rates 
of assessment, the total assessment on all Inams will be - 
about Rs. 165 lakhs at present. The net loss to 
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Government is about Rs. 11°5 lakhs per annum and if this is 
distributed over the whole Inam villages and minor [nams 
in the proportion which was prevailing in 1886, the net 
loss to Government on account of whole Inam villages 
would be about Rs. 5} lakhs. This would indicate roughly 
the net income derived by the Inamdars and the com- 
pensation would be of the order of Rs. 140 lakhs at 
25 times the net income. Assome of the villages are held 
by religious and charitable institutions, even a portion of 
this Rs. 140 lakhs will not be payable in a lumpsum. 


Even if the income derived by the Inamdars from 
miscellaneous sources is taken to be on an average 20 per 
cent of the net income from assessment, the compensation 
for the loss of this income will be about Rs. 28 lakhs. 
The compensation payable for Yelandur Jahgir is about 
Rs. 5 lakhs, and in all the total amount of compensation 
is not likely to exceed Rs.175 lakhs. This amount will 
fetch a return of not less. than 4-percent per annum to 
Government. We have no data to make even a very 
rough calculation of the amount Government may 
have to provide, subject to recoupment later on, to meet 
the upset price payable by a tenant-at-will for being 
treated as registered occupant of land cultivated by him 
continuously for six years prior to lst July 1948 and the 
compensation payable, in respect of the cultivated lands 
which vest in Government in the absence of continuous 
cultivation for six years, prior to Ist July 1948, either by 
the Inamdar or a single tenant. 


We have already indicated that the permanent 
tenant should pay to Government ten times the assess- 
ment on his holding, to be treated as registered occupant. 
This will be retained by Government. In view of the 
press reports that in the United Provinces the tenants 
are contributing a part of the compensation payable to 
the Zamindars, we obtained particulars of the scheme 
and considered if it could be applied in Mysore also. 
Under the United Province Scheme for conferring 
Bhumidari rights a tenant who pays ten years rent in one 
lumpsum will be treated as a Bhumidar and will be 
liable to pay only half the rent in future. This virtually 
amounts to amortisation of half the rent and if adopted 
in Mysore it would again result in a multiplicity of land 
tenures ata time when we are trying to secure uniformity. 
Moreover, this proposal may not be sound even from the 
financial point of view as reduction of rent by half on 
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payment of ten years’ rent amounts to allowing interest 
at 5 per cent per annum on the lumpsum so paid. 


Our attention has been drawn to the observation of 
the Indian States Finances Enquiry Committee that all 
States should procced with caution in the implementation 
of plans for Prohibition, abolition of Jahgirs, etc. As 
already poimted out by us, the amount invested for 
abolition of Inams would secure a return of not less than 4 
per cent perannum. The benefit arising from the increased 
production of food-grains and other agricultural produce 
in view of the security of tenure conferred on the tenants 
of Inam villages and the extension of facilities for the 
grant of takavi loans, etc., to them and for restoration of 
irrigation works, would be immense and we are of opinion 
that this scheme should be considered as part of the drive 
for increased food production and the assistance of the 
Central Government sought, if, necessary. 


Summary of Main Conclusions and Recommendations. 


I. The action taken by Government to implement 
the recommendations of the Inam Commission of 1918 
and the Inam Committee of 1932 has not resulted in any 
substantial improvement in the condition of the ryots of 
Inam villages. The ryots of these villages are not 
participating in the beneficent activities of Government 
such as the construction and improvement of irrigation 
works and the grant of takavi and land improvement 
loans. (Paragraph 13.) 


Ii. Introduction of Survey and Settlement to all 
the Inam villages within a period of three or five years 
will not improve the situation appreciably, as it is ascer- 
tained that the ryots of Yelandur Jahgir which has been 
surveyed and settled long back are not able to avail 
themselves of the facilities for the restoration and 
construction of irrigation works and the grant of takavi 
and land improvement loans. (Paragraph 14.) 


IlJ. Most of the Inamdars are not able to perform 
in their villages the functions performed by Government 
in unalienated villages and hence these Inam villages are 
among the most backward areas in the State in spite of 
their great fertility and other natural facilities, The 
elimination of intermediaries like the Inamdar is there- 
fore necessary, if the situation arising from the neglect of 
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irrigation works, insecurity of title and lack of credit 
facilities in Inam villages and the consequent neglect of 
agriculture have to be remedied. The existence of inter- 
mediaries will also hamper the progress of schemes of 
rural development. (Paragraph 15.) 


IV. Outright abolition of the Inam tenure of Inam 
villages on payment of compensation is preferable to the 
management of all Inam villages by Government with 
provision for the net income being paid to the Inamdar 
every year. The management of Yelandur Jahgir for 
more than 15 years by Government has not resulted in 
any improvement of the conditions referred to. (Para- 
graph 16.) : 

V. Interim management of Inam_ villages by 
Government pending fixation and payment of compensa- 
tion is not recommended as the determination of the 
rights of the tenants andthe Inamdar in respect of 
cultivated lands and the payment.of compensation should 
be completed as early as possible. (Paragraph 17.) 

VI. After the Inam village vests in Government on 
abolition of the Inam tenure a Kadim tenant should be 
treated as registered occupant under Government of all 
lands held by him as a Kadim tenant and a Permanent 
tenant should be treated as the registered occupant of the 
lands over which his permanent tenancy extends, after 
recovering 10 times the assessment on his holding. 
(Paragraph 18.) 

VII. The Inamdar may be treated as registered 
occupant of the lands to whose cultivation he has 
personally attended for a continuous period of six years 
prior to Ist July 1948. A tenant-at-will who has culti- 
vated any land continuously for a period of six years 
prior to Ist July 1948 should be treated as registered 
occupant under Government, subject to non-alienation 
for a period of six years, if he pays an upset price equal 
to 10 times the average annual net income the Inamdar 
was getting from the land during the said period of six 
years, such upset price being recoverable by Government 
in 10 annual instalments and paid by Government to the 
Tnamdar along with compensation. (Paragraph 19.) 

VIII. Lands which have not been cultivated 
continuously for a period of six years prior to Ist July 
1948 either by the Inamdar or by a single tenant will 
vest in Government to be disposed of in the best interests 
of agricultural development of the area. The Inamdar 
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shall be paid compensation equal to ten times the net 
income which he got from the land during any one of the 
six years. (Paragraph 20.) 


TX. If the tenant-at-will does not indicate his 
acceptance of the upset price payable for being treated as 
a registered occupant and execute a Mutchalika for its 
payment in instalments, or if any lands vesting in 
Government under the terms of paragraph 20 are not 
disposed of within one year, Government may treat the 
Tnamdar himself as the registered occupant of such lands 
subject to the necessary deductions being made from the 
compensation. (Paragraph 21.) 


X. All uncultivated lands, reserved lands, commu- 
nal Jands and forests will vest in Government. Lands 
on which the Inamdar has raised plantations of fuel, 
timber, etc., by personal efforts may however be treated 
as cultivated lands and added to the holding in respect of 
which be is treated as registered occupant. (Paragraph 22.) 


XI. The net income which the Inamdar was deriv- 
ing in his capacity as superior holder appears to be the 
only satisfactory basis for computing the compensation 
payable for such rights. The compensation may be 25 
times, 20 times or 15 times the net. annual income accord- 
ing as the net income does not exceed Rs. 1,000, is between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 3,000, or-exceeds Rs. 3,000, respectively, 
the choice of the multiple in any case being determined 
by the net income derived’ from all the Inam villages 
held by a single Inamdar. (Paragraph 23.) 


XII. The net income may be computed by deduct- 
ing the jodi or quit-rent payable to Government and the 
remuneration payable to village officers at the scales 
prescribed by Government, irrespective of their actual 
appointment, from the gross income, which is made up of 
the total assessment on all lands in the village as per 
Survey and Settlement, the income from forests, amrai 

royalty, minerals, ete., specifically conferred on the 
Inaindar and enjoyed by him. The Excise income should 
be excluded. To facilitate speedy disposal of compensation 
claims relating to uusurveyed villages, the total assessment 
which would be leviable if Survey and Settlement had been 
introduced may be taken to be one and a half times the 
recorded value of the village, on the basis of the average 
increase which has occurred in villages which have been 
surveyed and settled. (Paragraph 24.) 
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XIII. The total amount of compensation payable to 
an Inamdar will be the sum total of the compensation for 
loss of income, the upset price recoverable from a tenant 
at will for treating him as a registered occupant and the 
compensation payable for cultivated lands which vest in 
Government. (Paragraph 25.) 


XIV. Where the compensation payable to a single 
village or a single claimant does not exceed Rs. 5,000, 
it may be paid in one lumpsum and in other cases it may 
be paid in annual instalments of Rs. 5,000 each, the 
entire claim being however liquidated at the end of the 
fifth year. The first instalment of the compensation should 
be paid within six months.from the date the Inam village 
vests in Government on abolition of Inam tenure and the 
instalments other than the first should bear interest at 
3 per cent per annum. (Paragraph 26.) 


XV. All persons interested in the village including 
those entitled to an interest.in the compensation should 
be required to file claims before the officer determining 
the compensation and its apportionment and persons 
having a mortgage or charge on the Inam village may be 
paid by Government to the extent of compensation 
amount available, all claims against Government ceasing 
thereafter. (Paragraph 27.) 


XVI. Appeals relating to the quantum of compen- 
sation may lic to an Appellate Tribunal, presided over by 
a High Court Judge and having two other senior officers 
of Government as members. The apportionment of com- 
pensation may ordinarily be effected by the officer 
determining the quantum of compensation, there being 
provision for reference of complicated cases to the special 
tribunal for disposal. This special tribunal whose main 
purpose is to hear appeals relating to the apportionment 
of compensation may consist of a majority of judicial 
officers and its decision must beappealable to the Appellate 
Tribunal. Yhe Appellate Tribunal should also exercise 
revisional jurisdiction over the proceedings of both the 
officer determining the compensation and the Special 
Tribunal. (Paragraph 28.) 


XVII. The compensation payable for unenfran- 
chised Inam villages may be disbursed in the same way as 
in the case of any other Inam village as the alienation is 
not voluntary. The compensation payable for villages 
granted for the performance of any service may be handed 
over to the person, institution or authority to whom the 
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service was being rendered prior to the abolition of the 
Tnam tenure of the village. (Paragraph 29.) 


XVIII. When the Inam tenure of villages held by 
religious, charitable or educational institutions is abolished, 
the compensation should be in the form of an annual 
tasdik allowance adequate to meet the normal expendi- 
ture of such institution. (Paragraph 30.) 


XIX. Witha view to secure uniformity of Jand 
tenures, land revenue concessions enjoyed by minor inams 
may be revoked. No compensation need be paid in 
respect of minor inams held for personal benefit. The 
minor inams held by religious and charitable institutions 
may be resumed by Government and disposed of by 
public auction after cancelling the inam tenure, with a 
view to ensure their utilisation in the best possible 
manner. Government should ensure to the institution 
by means of an annual cash-grant an income adequate to 
meet the normal -expenditure. of the institution 
(Paragraph 31.) 

XX. The Sringeri Jahgir may be treated on the 
same lines as those suggested for Inam villages held by 
religious institutions. (Paragraph 32.) 

XXI. The Yelandur Jahgir is for all practical 
purposes a personal inam with a net income of more than 
Rs. 3,000, and compensation equalto 15 times the annual 
net income may be paid in five equal instalments. 
(Paragraph 33.) 


XXII. After an Inam village vests in Government, 
the ascertainable arrears of two years may be recovered 
by,Government and paid to the Inamdar,gafter deducting 
10 per cent as collection charges, the claim for arrears of 
the previous years being waived. The Inamdar should 
however pay to Government all the arrears which were 
due from him on the date the village vests in Govern- 
ment. (Paragraph 34.) 


_XXIII. The determination of lands in respect of 
which the Kadim tenants, the Permanent tenants, the 
Inamdar and the tenants-at-will should be treated as 
registered occupants and the collection of data for deter- 
mining the annual net income, the upset price recover- 
able from the tenants-at-will and the compensation 
payable for cultivated lands vesting in Government 
should be attended to by an officer of the status of an 
Assistant Superintendent of Survey or by an Assistant 
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Commissioner with experience of survey work, The 
actual amount of compensation and its apportionment 
should be determined by the Deputy Commissioner of the 


District or by Special Deputy Commissioners appointed 
for areas where the work is heavy. (Paragraph 35.) 


XXIV. With the meagre data available it is 
estimated that the compensation payable to the Inamdar 
for loss of income may not exceed Rs. 175 lakhs and 
Government will get a return of not less than 4 per cent 
per annum on this amount. The amount which has to be 
advanced to enable the tenant-at-will to be treated as 
registered occupant in respect of lands cultivated by him 
continuously for six years prior to Ist July 1948 may not 
bring any direct return, but the indirect return conse- 
quent on the increase in production resulting from the 
grant of security of tenure will be immense. (Paragraph 
36.) 
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1. DISSENTING MINUTE 


By Sri 8. NARAYANA RAO, B.A., B.L. 


Retention of Khas Lands. 


Whether the Inamdars should be allowed to retain their khas 
lands, i.¢., all the lands which are not in the possession of Kadim and 
Permanent tenants and which aro also not reserved lands like Gomal 
or Communal lands, is a question on which the members of the Com- 
mittee have deliberated long and earnestly without coming to an 
agreed decision. 


The Majority Report. 


The majority view permits the Inamdars to become the registered 
occupants or khatedars of only such lands which they were cultivating 
personally or through hired labour. The rest of the khas lands will be 
taken away from them. A distinction is made between lands remain- 
ing uncultivated and lands cultivated. through tenants. The penalty 
for not having brought the land under the plough is absolute forfeiture. 
The Government will becomé the owner of such lands, without the 
obligation to pay any compensation, whatever valid grounds there may 
have been for allowing the lands to lie fallow. Lands cultivated by 
tenants-at-will, as they aro called, will be registered in the name of 
these tonants-at-will as owners if they have continuously cultivated 
for a period of six years, the Inamdars will get as compensation from 
the Government an amount which is ten times the value of the 
average yearly income. This is far less-than the market value The 
Government will recover the amount paid to the Inamdars from the 
tenants-at-will in ten equated annual instalments, Lands cultivated 
by the tenants but not continuously will also vest in Government, the 
Inamdars being allowed to claim compensation on the same sceile as 
above for these lands also. 


Justification for this course, 


In the majority report it is asserted that tenants-at-will are by 
far the most numerous class of cultivators in an Inam Village (vide 
paragraph 14) and it is apprehended that if the Inamdar is treated as 
the registered occupant of all lands not disposed of permanently, the 
tenants-at-will will be at his mercy and wholesale evictions of such 
tenants would follow, thus a creating a very serious problem 
(paragraph 19), 


I venture to differ respectfully from these views. 


No preponderance of tenants-at-will. 


The tenants-at-will are not so numerous in Inam villages as is 
assumed. I believe there are more kadim tenants and permanent 
tenants than tenants-at-will. I know a large number of Inam villages 
where the entire extent of available lands are in the possession of 
kadim tenants. As, however, no statistics are collected, I do not 
intend to be dogmatic on this point. It is not so important also as the 
consideration of the next point will give us a clearer perspective. 
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Dearth of tenants. 


Assuming that these yearly tenants form an intensive section, 
why should the conferment of ryotwari rights on Inamdars result in 
the eviction of tenants-at-will ? In many areas in the State experience 
has shown that it is difficult to find tenants for cultivation, parti- 
cularly if the lands are dry. Inducements by providing loans for 
purchase of plough bullocks and by making advances for improve- 
ment of lands have to be offered. Investments of capital have drawn 
these tenants to these lands. A good tenant is an asset to the 
owner of the land as well as to the State. Inamdars, no less than 
owners of lands in Government villages, will have to rely on these 
tenants always and will not kill the geese which may lay golden eggs, 
by a resort to eviction. It can be stated with great confidence that a 
tenant will ever be looked upon and cherished as a valuable adjunct in 
any scheme of agricultural improvement. The need for good tenants 
is great and the day is yet far off, if it will ever come, when the 
tenants will find their services are unwanted. No tenant who is a 
hard worker is ever likely to be disturbed. 


No scarcity of lands. 


Extensive areas of lands are availablé for landless persons as the 
figures bearing on the extent of cultivable lands clearly indicate. The 
problem is one of proper distribution of labour and the utilisation of 
the labour resources. A time may shortly come when the Government 
will have to recruit agricultural labourers, as they recruit for essential 
services, and employ them in areas where agricultural development 
has to be speedily undertaken. The position in Mysore is happily not 
subjected to the stresses and strains felt in Bombay and elsewhere. 


Remedy lies in giving security of tenure to tenants-at-will. 


When the Committee finally determine the various aspects of 
Tenancy Reform salutary provisions could be suggested to make the 
tenure of the tenants-at-will firm, consistently with the efficiency of 
cultivation. As a useful and necessary member of society, a tenant 
deserves all the safeguards that law and a sympathetic administration 
can provide. 


Charges against the Inamdar, 
“ What is the head and front of his offending ” ? 


The gravamen of the charges are that the Inamdar should not 
have given the khas lands for cultivation by yearly tenants and he 
should not have allowed any of his lands to remain uncultivated. On 
the first charge almost every owner of Jand, wherever situated, will 
have to plead guilty. Even a sixteen-anna agriculturist usually seeks 
the aid of tenants for cultivation of Jands which he alone cannot 
cultivate. If letting lands to tenants entails a deprivation of lands 
and obligation to accept a compensation not comparable with the 
actual value of the lands, how unworkable and unjust this theory 
becomes in practice necd not be emphasized. Regarding the second 
charge, had the Inamdars any warning that non-cultivation would 
result in enforced resumption of such lands without any compensation? 
Cogent arguments could be advanced as to why all the lands which 
were directly under an Inamdar were not brought to cultivation, 
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Extreme depression and poor value for agricultural produce were the 
prevailing factors till 1939. No Government befriended land owners 
during these dark days. It did not pay to give greater attention to 
agriculture. 


Situation has changed. 


High prices have given an impetus to all agriculturists. Times 
have changed. Itisagood augury that many are devoting greater 
attention to agriculture. Back to the land is a slogan which is gaining 
in volume and potency. A keener sense of the responsibility attached 
to the ownership of land is being felt. 


Need for tolerance. 


IT am for giving a pericd of six years to the Inamdars to bring all 
their khas lands under cultivation. Provisions could also be enacted, 
asin Bombay, to remedy non-cultivation of lands, If there is a 
persistence in what could only be criminal indifference such lands 
could be disposed of to agriculturists and tenants, No ban should be 
imposed that cultivation should be only personally or through hired 
labour. Retention of such a distinetion would amount to expropria- 
tion and would be revolutionary in practice. Highly developed lands 
on which much labour has been spent and large capital invested will 
be sought after in a speculative-inood and the zeal for proper 
cultivation would diminish. ~Wo can also imagine what a difKeult and 
complex problem it will be, where interested and self-serving evidence 
would be adduced, to decide whether tho lands were in the possession 
of the tenants at-will or the Inamdarg and whether they were so 
continuously or not. An undesirable situation would be created 
which would not be commensurate with the expected benefits. Rural 
economy would bo greatly disturbed. I will illustrate the position by 
citing one instance, I know an Inamdar who has fifty acres of wet 
land under a channel in his villago. Being interested in agriculture 
he is earnestly trying to cultivate personally. With his best efforts 
he has not been able to cultivate more than 15 acres. The rest of the 
lands is necessarily to be let out and has been leased to tenants who 
have been kept on for years at a stretch owing to tho attachment that 
has grown up between the Inamdar and the tenants. He gets a gutta 
of 6 pallas per acre on an average. The present value of the lands per 
acre is Rs. 2,500. The compensation payable for taking away 35 
acres which are not cultivated personally would in no case exceed 
Rs. 1,000 per acre. The Inamdar has never allowed these lands to 
remain uncultivated. He is not willing to part with the lands as he 
has no other avocation. Ifthe recommendations. of the Committee 
are to be accepted, this Inamdar, for no fault of his except that he has 
more lands than he can cultivate personally, must give up his lands 
after taking 40 per cent of its market value. He and his dependents 
belong to an agriculturist section. He has been kind to his tenants. 
Yet theso tenants will put up a fight against the Inamdar and claim 
all these lands. 


Analogy of Madras. 


To apply the precedent in Madras to this question may not be 
correct. The :tenure,.the rights and the local conditions aré different. 
We have an éntirely: different set of circumstances. We cannot forget 
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that by payment of compensation to the Inamdar on the scales 
suggested, the rights of the superior holder only is purchased. The 
other right, viz., right of an inferior holder which is embodied in the 
Jnamdar cannot be dealt with at all, in the manner recommended, to 
the prejudice of the Inamdar. 


Extent of amount to be advanced by Government. 


The Government will have to advance large amounts to provide 
the upset price payable by the yearly tenants. As is frankly stated at 
page 58 of the Report, there is no data even to make a rough calcula- 
tion of the amount the Government may have to provide and then. 
recover from the tenants. The Government will be treading on 
unknown ground and the risks involved in advancing large amounts 
have also to be taken into consideration, besides locking up large 
amounts, 


Position of Inamdars. 


When the Inamdars have parted with their rights as superior 
holders, most of them may have no other means of livelihood and may 
have to fall back upon thoir khas lands for their living. They can pro- 
vide some influx of capital out. of the purchase money for investment on 
these lands. The resultant benefits may be considerable, personally 
and in the larger context as subjects of this State. I will end this 
paragraph with a personal note, Ido not own any Inam village nor 
do I eount many friends among Inamdars. On the other hand, I am 
a kadim tenant of lands in 4 or 5 Inam villages and have suffered to a 
little extent in that capacity. Eschewing all personal predilections. 
I have tried to make an objective approach to this problem. I crave 
the pardon of my colleagues on the Committees for the dissenting 
expressions used by me. 


Arrears due to the Inamdar from the Ryots, 


Afl arreas not barred by time should be recovered and paid to 
the Inamdar. It would not be difficult to ascertain the arrears and 
recover them as it would not be unfair to tho! defaulting tenants, 
We would be riding roughshod over the contractual rights between 
the Imamdar and his tenants. What right have jwe to say to the 
Inamdar that he can recover the arrears thus far and no further. 
Tn our enthusiasm to introduce a uniformity of tenure, we should not 
leave a trail of dissatisfaction that legal dues were compulsorily 
written off. 


Excise Revenue of Inam Villages. 


As total prohibition is the goal of Government, it is, I submit with 
respect, correct to exclude the excise revenue-from the calculation of 
gross income of Inam villages. But prohibition will be gradually 
extended to other Districts, Till then, in areas where prohibition is 
not in force, there should be no impediment to collect the excise 
revenuo or ground rent for locating excise shops and pay it to the 
Inamdars concerned. In Yalandur Jahgir, considerable excise 
revenue is being realised. Until prohibition dries up this source, in 
addition to the amount payable as the price for the Jahgirdar’s rights, 
he should be able to get the excise revenue, in whatever form. 
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Conclusion. 


The Committee have felt that they should judge the Inamdars on 
the basis of past performances and not on plans or professions for the 
future. I would qualify these statements and urge that a sympathetic 
understanding of the difficulties and environment then prevailing in 
Inam villages would be helpful in taking a less rigorous and exacting 
stand. Why should we think that they would not avail themselves of 
the chance to show a better record and a useful role as citizens of 
the State ? 


S. NARAYANA RAo, 
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2. DISSENTING MINUTE 


By Sri VENKATARANGA IYENGAR, B.A., LU.B. 


The sixth term of reference involves no suggestion as is sought to 
be attributed to the Government, committing them to a particular 
type of agrarian reform, I am not quite so sure if in the name of 
reform, we are not indulging in experiments. A simplified uniform 
type of land tenure is easy of attainment and therefore catching. The 
real question is whether the transformation of an Inam village 
into a Government village without more, is conducive to the ultimate 
well-being of the ryot, That Inam villages are more fertile and 
possess great natural facilities and yet are among the raost backward 
areas in the State is too sweeping a generalisation. There are some 
Government villages which are not half so prosperous as some Inam 
villages and vice versae That irrigation works are neglected in 
Inam villages is to indulge only in half truth. Several Inamdars, to 
mention a few of them Sri Oorgahalli Krishnaiengar and late 
Sri B. K. Garudachar as holders of Inam villages have set an 
example in the maintenance of the irrigation works, in conserving 
water and turning it into the most economic use harnessing electrical 
energy. Thoy and several Inamdars have had their Inam villages 
surveyed and settled. One-third of the Inam villagesin the State have 
already been surveyed. Governinent accepted the recommendation of 
Inam Committee appointed in 1982 that Survey and Settlement shall 
be introduced into all Inam villages to which they have not yct been 
introduced. 

An Inamdar who lives with the ryots, helps them with advances in 
money and in kind, teaches them'improved method of cultivation by 
having introduced it himself in regard to the khas lands in his occupation, 
is an institution in himself. Any legislative reform abolishing the Inam 
tenure placing the Inamdar and the ryot alike may give satisfaction 
on the surface. In the ultimate analysis we will have disturbed the 
planned economy which has stood the test of time without the substi- 
tution of a better one. We miss the human, the personal factor in 
the heirarchy of Revenue Officers commencing from the Deputy 
Commissioner of the District down to the village Patel and Shanbhog. 
Agricultural indebtedness is worse in the case of ryots in Government 
villages. Tho landless labourers are a large portion of the population 
in a Government village. We have failed in the past to tackle the 
problem of relief of the ryot from his indebtedness, Rural Credit 
Co-operative Societies have proved a failure. Fragmentation of 
holdings is going on unchecked, ‘These and other problems are to be 
gripped in the main, As if to escape from these problems it has 
hocome fashionable for kings and politicians alike to speak in tarms of 
the common man and do away with any appellation savouring of the 
superior like the Inamdar, the Jahgirdar and so on, Time spirit has 
however to be respected and schemes which could have been tried 
some fifteen years hack are out of date. While therefore I agree 
with my colleagues on the Committee that it ig implicit in any current 
scheme of agrarian reform that Inam tenures as such must go, I have 
got to disagree with a majority of them that here and now all Inam 
villages have to be acquired root and branch, without examination and 
without reference to several of them being held up as examples of - 
planned economy. 


“1: 


‘I therefore suggest that the Inam villages as to which Survey 
and Settlement has been introduced may remain untouched. 


1, There is no force in the objection that the ryots in Inam 
villages so surveyed and settled cannot participate in the beneficent 
activities of Government such as construction and improvement of 
irrigation works and the grant of Takavi and Land improvement 
loans, 

Land Mortgage Banks or Rural Co-operative Credit Societies can 
advance loans to holders of lands in Inam villages so long as the 
security of tenure is guaranteed to them by the introduction of Survey 
and Settlement. 

Legislation can easily be introduced to ensure smooth and effective 
working of Banking Institutions and Co-operative Societies in the 
realisation of the loans adyanced to the ryots in Inam villages just in 
the same manner as is the case in regard to loans advanced to ryots in 
Government villages. 

Similarly, by Legislation the Inamdar and the Ryots may be mado 
liable for contributions in the matter of either new irrigation works or 
restoring old irrigation works. The extract from the report of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Mysore District, in regard to conditions of 
ryots in Yelandur Jahgir (quoted in the inajority réport) raises merely 
the problem but does not contain the solution. It igs hardly fair, to 
quote the problem and then state that because of the problem nothing 
short of abolition of the Inam should follow as a remedy. The very 
extract shows that the maintenances of irrigation works in Yelandur 
Jahgir i3 common to both the Jahgirdar and the ryots. Steps could - 
easily be taken by appropriate legislation to enforce the contribution of 
the Jahgirdar and the ryots. Indeed, Iam reliably givon to under- 
stand there is sufficient fund availableto-the credit of the Jahgirdar 
for restoration of irrigation works within the sub-taluk of Yelandur 
Jahgir, 

The Government Order passed on the recommendations of the’ 
Inam Committee of 1932 aifords solution, to the other problem quoted 
in the majority report regarding facilities for seasonal remission. The 
recommendation of the said Inam Committee as approved by the 
Government is extracted by me for ready reference: 


“The rules regarding the grant of remission of half wet 
assessment in Government villages for failure of rains may be 
extended to kadim and permanent tenants in Inam villages also, 
the amount of remission being distributed between Government 
and the Inamdar in the proportion of Jodi and Jari. The 
procedure for the grant of such remissions shall be the same 
as that prescribed for Government villages. ” 


The next objection that there are tenants at will in Inam villages 
and their tenure is a precarious one is devoid of force in that, Tenancy 
Legislation of a uniform kind may be made applicable to the ryots of 
Government. and Inam villages. If it is apprehended that the Inamdar 
may not grant the ryots receipts for Kandayam paid, laws may be framed 
so as to compel the landlord on prescribing penalties to issue receipts 
and the system of remittance by revenue money orders may be made 
applicable to the ryots of Inam villages. 

The objection that the ryots or cultivators in Inam villages are 
deprived of common pasture, trees and tank is met by the introduction 
of a law. that Inamdars should not be -allowed to dispose of Gomal 
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lands without the approval of the Deputy Commissioner. This 
suggestion was made by the Inam Commission of 1918 and reiterated 
by the Inam Committee of 1982 and approved by the Government. 
If there has been lapse in the introduction of the rules or the enforce- 
ment of them in several cases, it does not argue that a case is made 
out for the abolition of Inam. 

The next objection that Inam villages are not participating in the 
amenities provided by Government and District Boards is for # 
similar reason devoid of substance. Government have passed orders 
while accepting the recommendations of the Inam Committee of 1932 
that District Boards are to pay greater attention to the improvement 
of Inam villages in respect of communicutions, drinking water wells, 
schools, etc., as local and other cesses are being recovered from the 
Inam villages also. I would suggest that either by voluntary efforts 
or by recourse to compulsion by means of legislative measures the 
Inamdars may be compelled to construct drinking water wells if they 
have not already done so. 

That village panchayet system has not made headway in Inam 
villages does not argue much for the system. In many Inam villages 
the Inamdar will have done far more than what a village panchayet 
could be expected to. If it is argued that village panchayets should be 
encouraged as training grounds of democracy the remedy lies in the 
introduction of village panchayets by enforcing penal measures, 


2. Itis conceded that Khayam Gutta villages are the nearest 
approach to the permanent settled estates and that Khayamgutta 
grants proper were tenures intended to promote cultivation under the 
incentive of a permanent assessment based on the then existing 
revenue, If so, it is hardly fairy that persons who were responsible 
for the conversion of Becharak villages into cultivated ones should be 
treated as on the same footing as persons in whose favour Inams were 
settled without any material consideration. Isay material because 
spiritual considerations have prompted the grant of Devadaya and 
Brahmadaya Inams. In the.case.of Khayamgutta villages therefore 
other things being granted, ifa Khayamguttadar has attended to the 
conservation of the village economy asa whole there is no warrant 
for the abolition of the Khayamgutta system. If Governmant 
should feel that the Khayamguttadar is relatively paying a lesser tax, 
if agricultural income-tax is brought into force, every Khayamgutta- 
dar whose agricultural income is liable to income-tax will be contvri- 
buting additionally to the State revenue. 


3. The Devadaya Inams being meant for religious and charitable 
institutions, recommendation is made that the incomo from such lands 
be made available for the religious and charitable institutions. This 
recommendation cannot be objected to at all. 

Most of the Brahmadaya Inams are enfranchised. Having thus 
passed from the hands of the original grantees into the hands of 
transferees for value, there is no equity in depriving them the benefits 
of their acquisition unless it be that by absontee landlordism they 
have neglected agriculture to such an extend that the State’s inter- 
vention is called for. 


4. Whatever may be said of whole villages, the case of the small 
holdings in the hands of individuals though they como under the 
category of Inam have got to be dealt with on altogether a different 
footing. Holdings anywhere up to 20. acres ought not to be disturbed 
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on the ground that the holders have leased the same for Vara or 
Gutta. For one thing, though it is suggested that lands may be 
confirmed to the Gutta or Vara ryots compensation being paid to 
holders, such a suggestion really smacks or expropriation in so far as it 
affects the sanctity of contractual relationships. For another thing, 
the generous impulse of the holder in favour of encouraging a landless 
labourer ought not to be viewed with disfavour, There may be other 
contributory causes as in the case of an earning member of the family 
having passed away leaving women or minors. The latter cannot be 
expected to do the actual cultivation themselves. At all events an 
option must be given to the holders of these small lands that if they 
do not within a reasonable prescribed period take to the actual culti- 
vation of the land, they have to lose the land and to remain content 
with the compensation that will be paid to them. (In this connection 
it is significant that the Madras Act for the abolition of Inam does 
not touch the small holders of Inam lands). 


5. There being really no Jahgir or Zamindari problems, the two 
Jahgirs in Mysore State do not really present any problem. Both the 
Jahgirs are under Government management. The Sringeri Jahgir is a 
religious Iaam and go long as the income realized from the Jahgir is 
assured for the Mutt to carry-on its religious and charitable activities, 
there is ncthing to be said: 

The grantof Yelandur Jahgir to Dewan Purnayya cannot be 
treated similar to the grants “of Inams. The grant is really 
an act of two states for the unique services rendered unto Mysore 
and its ruling family. The British Government while restoring 
Mysore to its rulers, saw to it that a taluk was carved out and 
granted to Dewan Purnayya for his unique services, to be held by 
him and his suecessors in) perpetuity: In essence therefore the 
ease of Yelandur Jabgir should be treated similar to the State 
of Mysore. It ig unfortunate that the original sannad relating to the 
grant of Yelandur Jahgir has not been made available to the members 
of the Committee, nor any representative of the Jahgirdar examined. 
There is no force, as I have pointed out earlier in the suggestion that 
the ryots of Yelandur Jakgir are suffering from any particular draw- 
backs in spite of the Jahgir being under Government management and 
Survey and Settlement having been introduced in the Jahgir area. 

As far as I know no representations from the Jahgir ryots have 
come up, much less brought to the attention of the Committee. 
Indeed the case of the Yelandur Jahgir has been dealt with as a side 
wind and all too cursorily. 

The Yelandur Jahgirdar unlike other Inamdars is not a mere 
superior holder nor a mere intermediary. It is not the mere right to 
the revenue that is assigned to him but the right in the land itself. 

At ali events considering the origin of the grant and other circum- 
stances (taking note cf the sad feature that the present Jahgirdar’s 
affairs are being managed by a court guardian) the least the Govern- 
ment of the Royal House of Mysore has to do is to continue to give to 
the Jubgirdar and his successors by way of annuity in perpetuity the 
allowances which are now being paid. 


6. If the Government should deem fit to acquire all Inam 
villages es recommended in the Majority Committee’s report, the 
question of fair compensation next arises for consideration. I pleaded 
before my colleagues that most of the Inamdars being drawn from the 
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poorer or lower middle class families the measure of compensation 
should err on the side of liberality. I still stick to the same opinion 
and suggest that as to Inumdars whose income is less than 500 rupees 
per annum, the measure of compensation should be forty times the 
net income and as to Inamdars whose income ranges [rom Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000 thirty times the net income. 

The suggestion by the majority of the members of the Committee 
that the Inamdar should become the registered occupant of anly lands 
cultivated by himself, by his own servants or by hired labour and not 
as regards lands, which he had leased for Vara or Guttato really 
smacks of expropriation for the reasons already set forth, At all 
events the period of six years is too short a period to give the Vara 
tenants permanency rights albeit at a price to be paid by them. ‘This 
proposal will have and is bound to have repurcussions on Vara and 
Gutta tenants in Government villages, for in their cases before they 
can claim to acquire permanent rights, they will have to remain in 
possession for twelve years. 

As fragmentation of holdings have to bo avoided, it would be 
advantageous to encourage large land-holders as in most of the Inam 
villages, the wet lands under. the minor tanks will not exceed twenty 
acres. To take an example fo allot in small fragments all the twenty 
acres to Vara tenants because the Inamdar was not actually culti- 
vating the land, would be to force compensation on Inamdars and 
perpetuate fragmentation of small holdings. If on the other hand the 
Tnamdar should be recognised ag the registered occupant of the Vara 
or Gutta lands there will be an incentive on his part to give employ- 
ment tothe Vara or Gutta tenants as before and for the outlay of 
capital for improved production. 

In no event is there any justification for treating such an acquisi- 
tion as anything different from compulsory land acquisition. It is 
from this point of view that I pressed on, my colleagues to fix 16 2/3 
times the net annual incoméd in evaluating the market value. Asa 
compromise my colleagues who had agreed to 124 times the net 
income seemed to have gone back on even thisas the proceedings 
show, ata time when I was absent and resolved upon, I regret to 
state on mistaken notions of sentiment, fixation of compensation 
af ten times the net income. 

The recommendations of the majority of the members that no 
compensation should be paid on uncultivated lands is clearly expro- 
priatory and cannot be justified either in law or in equity. 


8. K. VENKATARANGIENGAR, 
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3. DISSENTING MINUTE 


By SRr RaMA.SHARMA 

1, Berane, aoned soxaonws sso Boe@aodor x18 
Seow wags, whhowd, Aos AarhHe odo avsd ows 
ROA Gas QTR, WAT ABOZET. BWarawodd nyacdse 
TOADOAR, Gad wavs wd SNre, 3920, Ho, AIwVyY 
BRAD Ean sos, FHlo, soohorye,aod Gsor sho, Avs 
AYB,8o AedMaemASoonon, ewso BNF ee, BAS. AoMmny 
ady, Ws, BONN Reor vg, AROBA(MAYBoOowsos, amvs3r 
Udo HSE, wor, WN woeaaodd soy Aoy AoMAe Saws 
COS HAAG whe nyse mAmAda sw Bos row 
NGS .0h HBO BOSVynsoaMge, 3. 

MIST SION BIHY ei Ss os, edad sso woew 
mymnyg eacanoddsy, Hos, & OSHA wdeogdsdar,n 
BrAAa. soy BORING bss Seewdidnmaay, 
BB dot Ayos WOME xR eee BAe nayodgs¢ son sows 
R02), nok WH 93 Woeagwanen 8 Bobhows, AD %, 3, 439 
agsden Fah aydes waLISY, wid wes wonder, ESRD 
ABor Wdsoo HINBABAY, Bes. 


2, Bae@, advo Mo monv Fox) D8R, Desao Roy Nes 
BMOHTIVBOS woxmposkWd AOoHoA Nwordasd gdoods 
BSS AGodHo sodassy, aes naxonens ws ,oomsos 
DBO. weea TDR NFS ABO Mo, wong 30836, SODA 
BOBO  ToOADAG. BNeZA PH Adoodsd AwAdosd 
Bezbsa038 Cemsdond Spendoo Awerdad sewoad Bey 
Qoowmsioe, G,30r BQoIBAVaonoa Bea, OoowanOe wEBsaOAY. 
BA Oo Weed Myaons (SwecAnds) d5,¢ w7s,s a Soxoddny 
BPO Ded, (Bdnsd EaaA ossed BF, RvR, BIBAATLY, wed 
Boe 83,3, PT orlareratsten) BW, YO S ang) stele ono) sas, 
cLOERD es TayAonse, noord Taytone BA HOTS Ave By 
ees sess ATO Tid SoINFIS moe SBe Be 3c 3a, &, Obv033 
BIBS YO abeonen oA Som, Save, o3 “ei, oon 
wet. mat BOOS Bee me orerancise, “data ee 
RYw, 8 Bandiowy Ware, AosE, BS eeaon BIO M Brdon 
ere 
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3. Sydor waoo, demamoos, ahd, cetags wagon? 
aw0dg Pao, Adosdohsn wv BWOOTDATS, € Mooww Wows 
ALNBADAA svwsaony. was Boows woda Rees, 20209 
WA ooo, BAW BAGS Aeedchood wHs wg snoson wa? 
PABA 3. Be,3ob dd coodoe wEssy. 8,30 ds 
B& codes aed YH, Chang, vs, BALVS BAD BWooaN 
Rs wawads Recdok waoohse Aataod wes so HHA, 
Sww,38, apo newnvg ed xr mde sad Ban 
BONDS ADOLSITIId, AHStATAbD,, Besowmoos WoIosas 
By Jo" BBIo MAN Bor wwe Oesoh Hroessov Bey, dove 
HHA WHS GBA, coodo At, Hy. 

BITS, € ROW BIWAWOod BwOIwsa ALdMyVado, 
Recdodo BR, Fos Baerga. seo Sao, Sdodohad sowwdve 
Bess, MdacPaows,d, wsoow) demowoow, aig, GO" Moony 
BA WN a, Bove BSWOGM, Ss Gave wdongon¢ G Zor, 
e300 sare, Hwy, AVA? Awa 8,207 BALI Boe? 
B85 BW, Ressserdew, wo Aardog BAM RoNryne 
BAGH, Hoos Aw wae ROLIT, AMS Bwsoo BB, 
OoACwes. dion ToDcodGosoo 1948s w8; Ldok wooe 08g 
osros3 3G 2qone Boone HISD BALTT, DANBNBR. 


DoONIBawr. 
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APPENDIX I. 


NOTE ON THE WORKING OF THE JENMI AND 
KUDILYAN ACT IN TRAVANCORE STATE. 


Viewed from the stand-point of assessment, the lands in 
the State fall under two distinct categories; (1) Pandaravaka 
or Sirkar under various tenures, and (2) Jenmom-enjoying 
partial or complete exemption from assessment. The private 
property io land owned by Brahmins, Devaswonis, local Chief- 
tains and Nobles has been distinguished by the word Jenmom. 
The term Jenmom is used to denote such allodial properties, 
The proprietors of these Jands are called Jenmies. The tenants 
enjoying lands under the Jenmies are called Kudiyans. They 
held lands from the Jenmies either as tenants-at-will or as 
semi-proprietors. The semi-proprietorship or right of perma- 
nent occupancy is created by means of certain written contracts 
between the Jenmies and the Kudiyans known as “ Kanom” 
transactions. The kanonrtransaction differs from the rest in 
being characterised by an initial money payment by the Kudiyan 
to the Jenmi, compulsory renewals at certain cyclic intervals 
and other annual and neriodical payments to the Jenmi either 
in kind or money or both. 


At one time, all tenants holding lands under the Jenmies 
were mere tenants-at-will and were liable to be evicted at any 
time from their holdings. by the Jenmies. The risk and the 
insecurity of holding lands under the Jenmies were felt keenly 
by the kanom tenants and a series of ameliorative measures 
were passed by successive Sovereigns of the State and the 
Amended Jenmi and Kudiyan Act of 1108 was the last and the 
final step in this direction. 


By the Act of 1108 referred to above, ownership was 
conferred upon kanapattom tenants in respect of their holdings 
subject only to the payment of a fixed Jenmikaram—a consoli- 
dated amiount. in lieu of all the different kinds of dues paid by 
them hitherto either in kind or in cash to the Jenmies. The 
Jenmies were thus ensured a regular and fixed income from 
their lands called Jenmikarain. The Government have assumed 
the role of an agent in the matter of collecting Jenmikaram 
from the Kudiyans under the Revenue Recovery Act and paying 
it over to the Jenmies. By the introduction of the Amended 
Jenmi and Kudiyan Act, the necessity to resort to Civil Courts 
was done away with and the Jenmies and Kudiyans were 
freed from the shackles of litigation and the evil consequences 
of the same. 


Under the provisions of the Amended Act, Jenmikaram 


came to be settled in respect of all the Kanapattom lands in 
the State, The Jenmikaram Settlement staff has prepared a 
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settlement register of Jenmikaram for each Village. This 
register has been printed and supplied to all the Revenue Offices 
and it contains all information regarding the area, Jenmikaram, 
name of Jenmi, Kudiyan, etc., and i3 a permanent record of 
Settlement. All changes subsequent to settlement also are 
being entered in the registers and accounts prescribed therefor 
and thus the records are being brought up-to-date. Collection 
of the amounts settled as Jemnikaram has also been taken up 
by Government as mentioned above and the amounts so 
collected are being paid over to the Jenmies concerned, For 
the additional work of collecting Jenmikaram and disbursing 
the same to the Jenmies, Government make a small deduction 
of 2} per cent out of the amounts collected by way of ccst of 
collection. This amount of 24 per cent is barely sufficient 
to meet the pay and other incidental expenses of the staff 
engaged in the work. Gain to Government was not their 
consideration ; it was more the ultimate benefit of the tenantry 
than any pecuniary gain that moved Government in introducing 
the Act. 


These lands have now vested inthe Kudiyans. Govern- 
nient do not get any income from the same except the basic 
tax at the rate of Chs. 25 (14 annas) per acre charged thereon 
under the recently passed Gand Tax Proclamation. The 
demand under Jenmikaratn comes to about 12 lakhs and the 
23 per cent due to Government as collection charges works to 
Rs. 30,000 per annum. 


‘APPENDIX TI 


STATEMENT I 


Relation between Recorded Value and Total Assessment 
as per Survey and Settlement. 























| No. of | Total assessment ; Per cent 
Disirict villa- asper Survey | Total Recorded of 

ges and Settlement Value | inerease 

i} 

F Ra. a. p. Rs. a. p. | Percent 
1 Shimoga ' 12 6,433 8 O 2,646 0 4 143 
2 Chickmagalur f 10 30,857 8 O 8,265 7 2 31 
3 Hassan 10 6,746 12 0 5,013 2 2 334 
4 Chitaldrug 10 8.418 8 0 2,761 13 0 24 
5 Mysore | 9 11,878 00 9,454 6 0 253 
6 Bangalore \ 10 7,151 12 0 3,782 1 6 914 
7 Kolar vee, 19 8,073 8 0 4,364 10 0 85 
8 Tumkur eee 10 4,679 12 0 2,327 14 2 JOL 
9 Mandya one | 16 10,537 8 O 8,511 10 0 24 
Total Bs | 91 69,756 12 0 47,085 15 8 48 





—_— $$ __$__—._____,, 


Average increase for State is 48 per cent, 
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STATEMENT IT 


Distribution of Villages according to the increase. 
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APPENDIX III, 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR ACT 


No. XXXVII OF 1948. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR REVO- 
CATION OF LAND REVENUE EXEMPTIONS 


ACT, 1948. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Preamble. 
Sections. 
1. Short title and extent. 
2. Construction of expressions used in this 
Act. 
8. Revocation _of~exemptions from liability 
for land revenue, 
4. Amendments of section 56, Act II of 
1917, and sections 49 and 96 of Berar 
Land Revenue Code, 1928. 
5. Awards of money, grants or pension. 
6. Jurisdiction of Civil Courts barred. 
7. Power to grant exemptions. 
8. Power to make rules. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR ACT 
No. XXXVIT OF 1948. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR REVO- 
CATION OF LAND REVENUE EXEMPTIONS 
ACT, 1948. 


(Received the assent of the Governor-General on the 
18th May 1948; assent first published in the Central 
Provinces and Beray Gazette on the 21st May 1948.) 


An Act fo amend the law relating to land revenue and 
to vemove all prevalent exemptions from ability 
to pay it, aad for other purposes connected therewith, 


Wuun3as it is expedient to revoke all prevalent Preamble. 
excmptions from liability to pay land revenue ; 

It is hereby enacted. as follows :— 

1. (1) This Act may be cited as the Central Short title 
Provinces and Berar Revocation of Land Revenue ®4 ert. 
Exemptions Act, 1948. 

(2) It extends to “the whole of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

of 1917, 2, Expressions used in this Act shall, unless late em 
there is anything irepugnant in the subject used ii 
or context, have the meanings assigned to them in this Act. 
the Central Provinces Tuand Revenue Act, 1917 
(hereinafter yveferred to, a3 the said Act), ov the 
Berar Land Revenue Code, 1928 (hereinafter 
referred to as the said Code), as the case may be, 

3. (1) Every estate, mahal,” village or land to Revocation of 
whatever purpose applied and wherever situate, trom liability 
which was heretoforeyexempted from payment of for land 
the whole or part of land ravenue by special grant 
of, or contract with the Crown, or under the 
provision of any law or rule for the time being in 
force or in pursuance of any other instrument, shall 
notwithstanding anything contained in any snch 
grant, contract, law, rule or instrument, be liable 
from the commencement of this Act— 


XXV of 1947. (i) in the Central Provinces to the payment of 
: land revenue equal to the amount of Kamil- 
Jama as revised by the Central Provinces 
Revision of the Land Revenue of Estates 
Act, 1947, or by the Central Provinces 
Revision of the Land Revenue of Mahals 
Act, 1947, as the case may be; 


ZEVI ot (ii) in Berar equal to the fair assessment made 
me under section 96 of the said Code in respect 
of such village or land. 


il 


Amendments 
of section 56, 
Act II of 1917 
and sections 
49 and 96 of 
Borar Land 
Revenue 
Code, 1928. 
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(2) Nothing contained in sub-section (1) shall 
affect any reduction in assessment of land revenue 
made under the proviso to sub-section (1) of sec- 
tion 85 of the said Act or under proviso 1 to section 
100 of the said Code. 


(3) If any estate, mahal, village or land be parti- 
tioned the Provincial Government may apportion 
the land revenue payable under sub-section (1) in 
respect thereof among the sharers in snch manner 
as it may think fit. 


(4) Nothing contained in sub-section (1) shall— 


(a) affect the operation of the first proviso to 
section 41 of the Central Provinces Tenancy 
Act, 1920, notwithstanding the fact that a 
malik-emakbuza ceases in pursuance of the 
provisions of this Act to be amalik-makbuza 
muafidar sarkar, or 

(b) alter the matuie of a person's tenure of the 

estate, mahal, village or land, and his 
tenure shall continuc to be in the same 
right, after the conimencement of this Act 
as ib was before its commencement by virtue 
of any grant of, or contract with the Crown 
or under the provisions of any law or rule 
for the time being in force or in pursuance 
of any other instrument. 

(5) The expression ‘alienated land” as used in 
the Berar Land Revenue Code, 1928, and in any 
other law or rule for the time being in force in 
which it has been used in the same sense shall, 
from the commencement of this Act, mean the land 
which immediately before such commencement was 
alienated land and notwithstanding the revocation 
of the assignment in respect of land revenue pay- 
able for such land, the provisions of section 190 of 
the said Code shall continue to apply to such land 
in so far as forfeiture of the land for failure to 
observe any of the conditions of the grant by the 
holder thereof is concerned. 


4. (1) In sub-section (1) of section 56 of the said 
Act, the words “except such land as has been 
wholly exempted from such liability by special 
grant of or contract with the Crown, or by the 
provisions of any enactment for the time being in 
force ’’ shall be omitted. 

(2) In sub-section (1) of section 49 of the said 
Code, the words “ except such land as has been 
wholly exempted from such liability by special 
grant of or contract with the Crown, or under the 


T of 1920, 


II of 1917, 
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provisions of any law or rule for the time being in 
force”’ shall be omitted. 

(8) In section 96 of the said Code,— 

(i) in sub-section (2), the word “half” shall be 
omitted; and 

(ii) in sub-section (3), the words ‘‘ the terms of 
the grant and of” and the words ‘‘and shall 
fix the sssessment in accordance with his 
orders *’ shall be omitted. 

5. (1) Anv person adversely affected by the 
provisions of section 3 may apply to the Deputy 
Commissioner of the district for the award of a 
evant of money cn pension, 

(2) The Deputy Commissioner shall forward the 
application to the Provincial Government, which 
may pass such orders as ib deemstit. 

(3) The Provincial Government may make a 
crant of money or pension— 

(i) for the maintenanee or upkeep of any reli- 
gious, charitable o public institution or 
service of a like nature, or 

(ti) for suitable maintenance of any family of a 
descendant from a former ruling Chief. 

(4) Any amount sanctioned by way of grant of 

money or pension under this section shall be a 
charge on the revenues of the Province. 


6. No Civil Court shall entertain any suit insti- 
tuted or application made to obtain a decision or 
order on any matter provided by this Act. 


7. Notwithstanding anything contained in section 
56 of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, 
1917, or section 49 of the Berar Land Revenue 
Code, 1928, the Provincial Government may 
exempt any land from liability to pay land revenue 
in whole or part as it may deem fit. 


8. The Provincial Government may make rules 
for carrying out the purposes of this Act. 


Awards of 
money grants 
or pengion, 


Jurisdiction 
of Civil 
Courts 
barred. 


Power to 
grant 
exemptions, 


Power to 
make rules. 
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